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CHAPTER 1. 


Geneiul Features. 


The (lisinct of Cavvj)pore, properly spelled Kanpur 
Ivanlipur, occupies the north-western corner of the Allahabad aiea. 
division, and l)elonf>s to the tract known as the lower Doab, 
this comprising* the eastern extremity of the strip of countj’v 
lyim^* between the (ian^^os and Jumna rivers. In shape it is 
an im\i(ular quadrilateral, the angles being situated north, 
east, south and west: the greatest breadth from noitli to 
south is about seventy, and the extreme length from east to 
west about sixty-four miles. These extremities are marked 
by tlie ])arailels of aaid north latitude and 79^31' 

and ci()^34' east longitude. Th the north-east f)eyond the 
(hinges, of winch the di'ep stream forms the boundary, lie 
tiie Oudh districts of llardoi and Unao, while to the south 
across the Jumna are Flamirpur and Jakum. On the south¬ 
east the boundary rmirclies witli the Khajuha tahsil of hhiteh- 
pur, and to the west and north-west are the Atiraiya 
tahsil of the Etawali district and those of Tirwa and 
Kanauj in Farrukhabad. TTie total area of the district is 
lijd)le to vary with the alterations in the courses of the 
Ganges and Jumna, these being important only in the case of 
the former, though even there they are relatively insignificant 
save in ‘ few localities. Taking an average of the returns 
of the five years ending with 1900-07, we obtain a total of 
1,511,461 acres or 2301 T)() square miles. 

In its general aspect the district resembles the rest of tlie 
Doab, constituting an alluvial plain which slopes gcurtly from 
north-west to south-east, the gradient following the line of the 
principal rivers. The interior surface is rendered slightly 
undulating by reason of the numerous minor waiersbeds that 
separate the subsidiary drainage lines, and which liave the 
same general trend towards the south-east. The sectional con¬ 
tour is practically identical throughout the Doab, the level 
rising sharply from the Ganges bed to the crest of the high 
cliff, and then sloping gently towards the centre, beyond 
which it again ascends to the ridge .overlooking the valley of 

lOD. 
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Rivers. 


the Jumna. Tiie same thing occurs on a miniature scale in 
tlie case of the lesser rivers within tlie distric't, tJiough, where 
tlie stream lias a small volume and velocity, the change in the 
level is hardly perceptible, and the sequence of tlie character¬ 
istic j)henomeJia of the various belts is veiw ill-defined. 

Tlu^ slope of th(‘ eoiinti'Y is well illustrated by the i(H‘Oj*ded 
heights along the course of the Cawnpoi’c branch of the Gaiiges 
canal, which closely follows the liiie of the main water-parting. 
The lev(?l dro]>s gi'aduaUy fVonG4bl feet at the j)oint \\hei*e the 
canal first enters the disti'ict in the extreme north to about 
440 feet on the Tio]‘thern boundaiy of the Hlieoj'ajpur tahsil, to 
400 feet at Karsaiili on the bordej*s of tahsil Gawmpore, and 
to 420 f(M3t at the junctioji wuth the Ihitehpur branch. The 
fall continiu's in a similar manner along tJie grand tnink I’oad 
to the south-east of Gawnpore, whicdi stands at aboul 412 Feet 
above the sea, being 400 feet at Mahai’ajpur and OOo'b feet at 
the point of exit IVom the district. The cemtie of the Doab is 
naturally lowei* than the (langes bank, but tlu^ same grada¬ 
tions of level are to be observed throughout. The Jiiunia high 
bank is somewhat less elevated tlum that of the (hinges, as 
tliei’e is a secondary slo[)(' from north to south, this lieing the 
case in almost every ])art of (hmgetic plain: and in this 
connection it is noteworthy that the latter river flows at a 
much higher level than the Jumna, the bed of which, is eighty 
feet or more bidow the edge of the cmitrad talieland as com¬ 
pared wdth fifty feet or less in the case of the Ganges. 

This and other kindred factors combine to render th('. 
rivers tlie dominant influence in the configuration of the 
district, since the level depends on the position of the w^ater- 
parting in each tract and on the level depends the nature of 
the soil. As a matter of fact the Ganges and Jumna, 
the great rivers of the district, directly afl’ecl but a small 
portion of tlie area, inasmuch as both are flanked by high 
banks, tlie crest of wdiich in either case is w^ell above the 
general level of the interior : and (*onsequently they receive 
but a minute proj)ortion of the di'aiiuige ajiaif from that 
carried down by the few streamers that effect a bleach in these 
outer ramparts. This is the general rule tlirouglioiit the 
Doab, tlie various tracts and soils, save on the extreme flanks, 
being determined by the character and course of the subsidiary 
drainage channels. 
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The flow^s a]f)ii_i 4 ' tijc iioftli-eastca ri and ea'^tern ^‘Tiiges. 

boinidaiy of the distj-ict for ils entij-e skirting tJie 

lalisiiy of Billianr, Slioorajpui*, (’awnporc^ and NarwaJ. Jt has 
a wide and sandy bed, in whicli th(‘ .stream rolls fi-om side 
lo side, c}ja,M‘^inn- its channel almost rvriy year as tlie sand- 
ba]d\S are formed or washed away. In 11 r‘ rains the (Jaiiei's 
is of immense breadth; bnt during' tiu' cold we:ither tlie ri\er 
sln’inks to compa.rativcdy small dimensions, tlu' r(aliR'tion of 
the volume being greatly increased l>\ th(‘ di^'('rsion of its 
waters into the many (ainals it suppli(^s. This cause also lias 
lesulted in the deterioration of the rivei- as a nu'aris -d* 
{'ommimicatio]], although it still bcairs a considei‘a])1(^ mimlx'r 
of conntry boats with a small diaineht and a Jieht tonnaie. 

Along its hanks lliei'e is gemaaillx a narroAV stiip of reciait 
allnvinm, hnt, in most case's the soil is almost pure' sand and 
the agricnltni'al \’aliie of these katlris is jiract ica 11 v insiyniji- 
caiit. In the (kiwnjxire tahsil. however, between !>ithiir and 
the h('ad(|iiar(ers station, lies a wide stn'ti h oi' lowlAing 
ground, wdiolly allmaal in (diaracter and ])i-ohah!\ rejaesent mg 
a. formei’ bed of tlu' river, but now raised bi'yond tla' riaich 
of ordinai’v floods; it is d(‘signab‘d lon^hlnn' and is a hiehiy 
fertile trad,, beaiang the best crops without iiaagation. Alxei' 
the sandy Foia'short' 1’isc‘s tlu' (langi's clilT, which consists 
of a liigb ridg(^ running in an almost continuous line through¬ 
out the district, lint lu'oki'n by iimuiiu'rahit' I'aviiies that 
caj’j'Y the dj-ainage down to the river, ddiis cliff varies in 
height and abiiiptness, standing out in lint' bluffs at l)m‘ga- 
pur in jiaigana, 8heoraj])ur and at the old town of Jajmaii. 
while elsewhere it is often little more than a st'ries of undula¬ 
tions alternating with more or less level patches of jiooi- culti¬ 
vation. Owing to constant* erosion and (bmiidation the soil 
has everywdu'i’e bec'ome impoverished and is of a hiird atid 
gritty nature, rapidly caking when left n\dtiled for even a 
short period, its value as arable land being further reduced 
t>y (he cd)8C'nei‘ of irrigation owning to the great depth of the 
winter b'A'eb 

The direct tributaries of tlie Oanges Avitbin the limits of F^im. 
this district are two in number. The first is the Jsaii, a 
river of consideralilc magnitude which has its origin in the 
south-east of Aligarh, and thenee flow’s throngh Mtah, Main- 
puri and Farmkhabad, entering this district in the exti'eme 
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north, a short distance from Makanimr. Here its course lies 
wholly in the Bilhaiir tahsil, for it lujn’ntnins a south-easterly 
direction and cuts through the high to join the Ganges 

at Mahgawan, after a winding coui’se of about thirteen miles. 
The Isan flows tlirough a wide and sandy valley, inundated 
every year during the rains and bordc'red by broken sandy 
hillocks, tliose on the nortli ])ank usually rising with a gentle 
slope, while on the south they are steep, and in plac'cs form 
regular cliffs intersected by deep ravines that in one or two 
cases extend inland for sevei-al miles. 

The other is the Non, not to be confoundt'd with the liver 
of the same name in the south of the district. The appella¬ 
tion obviously refers to the biackish nature of its waters, a 
plKuiouienon whicli doubtless arises frojii the ])reva.lence of 
(h(' saline efflorescences known as rc//. whicii abounds in the 
lo^\ swampy tract on th(' not hern bordej-s of the .Bilhaur 
tahsil, whore the river takes its rise, l^his- ar('a, known in 
fcn'inci' days as the Jhabargaon or fen counir\ , is full of large 
shallow swamps, from whicdi the ov('j‘flo\v makes its way 
southwards to form the Non, though the ri\'er does not 
assinih' a definite clianncd till it enters Rheorajpur. At first 
of jinigniheant dinumsions, it gradually gains in impoi’tance, 
and aft('r cinssing tlie grand trunk road it ])oss(\sses a deep 
v'aile\ vdth wide ex[)an.ses of brokam ground on either side, 
the ravines increasing in number and depth as the river 
approa(di(\s its ('ontluence wdth the Ganges just below Bithur. 

1'he third tiibutarx of the Ganges is the Bandu; but this 
does not join tin* latter river till after it.- ('xit from the district, 
the junction taking ]dace in J*^iteh})ur some three miles beyond 
the (’awnpore liorder. The Bandn risi's in Fa.irukhabad and 
enter'- this district ncai’ the village of Naiki in talisil Bilhaur, 
tlience flowing with a. iortuons eonrse-, but gencaally maintain¬ 
ing a direction parallel to that of the Ganges. It traverses 
the nilisils of Billianr, Slieorajpnr, Cawnpore and Narwal, 
and aftei* passing into Fatelpiur it turns hack sharply to the 
nortli-east, forming the district boundary for several miles 
before bending eastvairds again towards the Ganges. During 
its course the river receives a considerable amount of drainage, 
being fed by several small tributaries such as the Nai in 
Bilhaur, the Tjaukha- in Sheorajpiir, the Bhoni in the extreme 
south of Cawnpore and the Paghaiya and Bhorni in Narwal. 
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Tlie addition of its volume is marked b} aJi increased depth 
of bed and the influence it exerts upon tlie land in its vicinity. 
The latter at first is but small, since the river carves for itself 
a well-defined channel through hard loam soil in a fairly level 
country; but near Hjc northern border of the Cawnpore tahsil 
the soil becomes somewhat more sajuly, and on entering that 
sub-divusion there apjxairs a constantly widening belt of midu- 
iating ground along its banks, cliftracleriscal by a peculiar 
I'eddisb (‘olour. In Nai*v\axl tbes% featuies bec'ome moi^e pro¬ 
nounced, aiid in the last hnv miles the banks of the I'iver an^ 
Wide stretches of mingled sand and broken waste, altogether 
valueless for cultivation, the stream flowing at a great det)th 
below the general level of the coimtry. 

The remaining lavers belong to the Jumna system, so 
that strictly s£)eaking the c'entral water-parting may be said 
to he between the Pandu and the next ]i\^er to the west. 
This is the Jtind, or Arind as it is soinetimes called a stream 
of strong individuality and possessed in ancient days, it 
would appear, of a imputation for sanctity, if any such con¬ 
clusion may he formed from the scries of old Ilindu temples 
which mark the lower pai'i of its c'ourse. These temples, 
which are very nuine]'ous in Fatehjiur, wliei’c they are attri¬ 
buted to I lie (buitam Tiajas of Argai, are popularly supposed 
to bavo been built at ev('ry h'os along tlie river. The ntind, 
like the Tsan, lias its soui'ce in Aligarli, and bePoi'c entering 
this (list rid ti’av(‘i*ses Mali, jNlainjiuri, Parriikbabad and El-*- 
wab, hrst tonc'bing r'awji])ore iaa7’ the villagr^ of Nar. 
Passing through the tahsils of J>(OMpnr and Akba]'])in’, it (lien 
separates tlie latter and dliatampiir fj*om BluHa-ajpnr and 
Cawnpore, and fm'ally imikes id way ihrongh the sonlh-west. 
of Narwal into tlu' Eat(‘lipm' district, where it falls into the 
Jumna. The course of the river is siir])risingly tortuous, iis 
length in this district being tor> mill s, tbongb in a direct line 
from ciiti’Y to exit the distance is nnt more tliau 55 mile- : and 
for this reason its name is faiiciriilly derived from the wort 
rind, meaning a man of crooked ways and bad cliaraeter. The 
river has a deep bed, its banks on eitlier side being scored by 
ravines which inca'case in wdldic'ss and abruptness as the 
stream proceeds tbrongb tlu'- dislra t. In many places they 
are clothed with dliak jungle; but this gives place in the lower 
reaches to a scanty sernh, the riverain tract in Narwal bm'ng 
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fleRigiiatefl hchar, a lemi that is also appplied to the ravine 
country of the Senear and Jinnnn. Beyond the ravines lies 
a belt of distinctly red soil, the peculiar characteristic of this 
river : in (‘oin])()sition it is a sandy loam of high feidility, free 
from iisdr and irrigated from wells sunk to a depth of l25 or dO 
feet l)elow tlu' sui face. Tlie ti'ihutaries of the Bind are few 
in numher and all of them join it on the left bank, indicating 
the soutliern slop^^ of the country from the central water- 
pai'l ing. The c]ji(d' are tlie Siyari, rising in the Etawah 
district, and draining the extreme north of Derapur and the 
weslern cornei* of Bilhanr: the Chhoha and its many little 
arthients, siadi a^ th(‘ Chluiraiya. and Nariya, which carry off 
the ov('i'flov from the d('pressions in western Bilhanr and are 
drv sa\e in ilie rains; the Supa, Avliich rises near Nontiri 
Bahadiirpiir and joins the rivef* (dose to the large village of 
Kasliipiir; and a few minor watercourses in the CTwn|)oi’e and 
Narwal talisils. sucdi as tlie Sathidhai, Matru and (hadralia. 

The next rixer is the Sengar, a stream of considerable 
magnitude Avhicdi ha>- its origin near Aligarh, and after ])assing 
thrcaugh Ktali, iMainpiud and latawah enters the Derapur tahsil 
on its \\'(‘stern hoidcu*. ti’axersing that std.^livision and flowing* 
close to tlu‘ town of I)('rapur. ThcJicc' turning in a, south- 
ea>terl\' diieetion, it forms for some miles the houiidry bet- 
wec'ii Ahharpur and Bhognifnir, eventually bending south¬ 
wards through the latter tahsil near Muhammad])ur to join 
the dmnna at l\(‘otra, a short distance' above Musaiiagar. Here 
and thei'e along the riveT are to be found narrow strips of 
alhi\ial hinii, and where it approaches the confluence the belt 
of deposit str('t(dies out into wdde hachhar of high agricultural 
value, owing to tla' waters of the Sengar being field up by the 
grea'e'i- Aidunu' of the Junma. Ajiart from these the hanks of 
the river ar(' steej) and rugge'd throughout its course in this 
district, and tlu' extent of broken and unculturable land is 
much greater tlian is the case alojig the Bind. Afaiiy of the 
countless ravines stretch iidand for a distance of several miles, 
althotigh the ravine belt is on an average not more than a 
mile in width on either side. Tlte country along the river is 
desolate in the extnmie, being generally devibul of vegetation 
or else covered with a ]>oor growdh of worthU'Ss scrub. The 
Sengar receives several unimportant tributaries on its Jett 
bank, the largest being the Dharia, Batwxaha and the Triljhi, 
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whic-Ii drain the centre of Derapnr : thou^li containing' water 
only in the rains, they liave deep channels, flanked by broken 
and ahnost sterile land. 

The Non takes its rise in several lar^e dej)ressions in the^^^^^ 
low centi al and southern tracts of the Akbarpnr tahsil, and the 
sinpliis drainage finds its way southwards by several channels 
whi(‘h unite on the Ghatanipur boi’der. Tlie western drain¬ 
age is known as the Neor, and originates in a swamp a.t 
Tilaunehi, while the Non proper is foianed by the junedion of 
two water-courses, one of whic-h has its source at IhisulpTir 
Goganiau and the other near Narilia to the north of Akbarpur. 
Anotliei' confluent rises at Manethu and flows south-westwards 
to join the Non near Nandana in the north of Cihatarnpur. 
ddie couihjjied strea.in takes a southerly course through the 
kUt(H- talisil till it appi-oaches within three nules of the Jinnna, 
and then hends south-eastwards, in a dirc'ction ahnost parallel 
to that ri\er, (‘vcmtually ])assing' into the h^atehpur district 
near IJaiipal, about lO miles ai>ove its confluence. The bed 
of the N<ai is at first shallow and ill-defined, its banks being 
of an allusial nature and cultivated ^u}) to the wader’s edge, 
although in many ])Iaces the soil is impregnated with rc//, 
from which fact the 7*iver dejaves its nanuu Further soutii, 
in Ghatampur, the channel becomes deeper, and the iarai 
gives [)lace to an (ner-broadening expanse of hroketi country, 
with a soil imjioverished by erosion and rapid drainage, while 
in seveial cases the ravines art', fully as great as those along 
the Jumna 

Ojie other tiihutary of the Jumna, deserves mention, ^ 
although it is often described as a jhil rather than a river. 
This is the F>onao, a broad depi’ession that traverses the 
extreme west of the Ifliognipur tahsil, maintainiiig a course 
parallel to the Jumna at a distance of two or three miles from 
that river, of whicdi it very probiddy represents an abandoned 
channel. In its u])per ])ortion the depression is extensively 
cultivated, and is flanked by gently sloping banks of sand 
and gravc‘1; but further eastwards these become more defined 
and tiu' wa^tei-course in the centre steadily expands, cultiva¬ 
tion disappears, and in the last few miles above its junction 
with the Jumna, near Khartala the Sonao has all the charac¬ 
teristics of an ordinary ravine. 
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The Jumna first touches this district in the extreme west 
of T3hognipur and maintains a soutli-casterly course, varied 
by many loops and bends, as far as the southern extremity 
of Ghatampur, in the interval forming the boundary between 
Cawnpore and the Bimdclkhand districts of Jalaiin iind 
Hamirpur, between which lies the small state of BaoJii. 
Tlie ]*iver here possesses all the (‘haracteristics that distin¬ 
guish it throughout its course from Agra to its c'ojifluence with 
the Ganges. The bed is at a gi'eat depth below the levid of 
the country to the north, and in places there aie (*onsiderable 
-stretches of fertile alluvial soil between the river and the high 
l)ank. The lowest levels, which ai(' annually siihmerged, go 
])y the name of tir, and above this lies an mu'ven stic'tch of 
lidchlLar, in most cases of a ])ennanent natiii(‘ and 'd' high 
fertility. The baiik itself rises to a height of 00 feet or more 
above the stream and its bj-okeii by immense ravines, of w hich 
the influence extends iidand foj* fom* or five miles. The 
country on the crest of the baiik is of the most imj)roiJusing 
descj’iption and the soil is either sand or gi’avel, interspersed 
with the varieties oi’dinarily found in Bundelkhand on the 
southern l)ank. All the countiw along the Jumna is hairen 
and rugged in the (*xtreme, inlestiMi by wild animals and 
in humer days notorious as the haunt of jobbers, (Jiapiir- 
ghata on the old Mughal road htung pi‘o\erhially dangei'ous 
foj- ti'a,v('Il('rs. These chaj’acteristi(‘s aie most pi'ominent in 
Bhognipur, for in the (lhalain})ui- tahsil the hank is less abrupt 
and th(^ I’avines l(‘ss extensixe, while in the huge bond het- 
xveen Ghausgaiij and (hirahlha the high hank^ gives plaea* to 
• a broad depression, possibly la^presenting a foiiiuu' channel 
like the Sonao. In this talisil, too, the area of L-achlidr is 
seldom important, while at Akhai-fjur Birhal the land along 
the rivei’ is a mere stretch of useless sand covered with 
tamai’isk and grass jungle. 

h^rom the foj-egoing account it will be. seem that the rivers 
divide the district into a series of more or less jriralJel Doabs^ 
ea('h possessing distinguishing characteristics of its own. 
Begiiniing from the north, the ih’st is the narrow strip of land 
between the Ganges and tla* Bail, a fairly level tiact with 
a ligiit but not unfertile loam soil, when removed from the 
influence of the rivers, and highly cultivated by Kurmis, 
whose presence has given to this part of the country the 
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name of the Kuruiiat. Next comes the long and narrow 
sti’ip between tlie Isan and the Ganges on the east and the 
Panda on the west, extending for the whole length of the 
district and broken only by the small valley of the Non and a 
few minor watei-courses. In the north it is a level expanse 
of good loam, sandy towards the Isan, but stilfening into clay, 
interspersed ^vith mimerons ixitches of usar^ in the swampy 
depression that fo]‘ms the source of the Non. Bouth of this 
depression lies a, stretch of firm loam, whicdi in the Gawn- 
]X)re talisil assumes a softer and sandier character, with a 
slightly ])jnk tinge; whih^ in Narwal it again reverts to the 
consistent u])land loam of the north, although there is a con- 
sidernble lack of hoiijogeiunty owing to the appearance of 
scalter('d blo(‘ks of sand, usar and swamp. On either side of 
this J)oab tlie tjan^itioii from the hard and gritty soil of the 
Ganges ciilf on the one hattd to the ujuhilating banks of the 
I’andn oti the otliej’ is v<ay gradual, in some ])laces tlie 
iniluence of tla^ rixers extending far inland, while elsewhere 
the good soil t eaches to the very edg(‘ of t])e n])lands. 

The next tract, l)etween the Pandu atul the Pond, simi- v-Audn- 
larly stretches throughout the entire district, in the north 
there is very little diffeie))C(' in the soil 0)1 eitlier side of the 
Pandu, as tliat I’iver has but a shallow chaniiel and ])roduces 
little effect on the land in its neighbourhood; hnt the fertile 
loam of the east hank soon gives place to a bi’oad expanse 
of level country in which the dominant haiture is the immense 
amount of user, chcnpicred by ])locks of (nltivation and dotted 
With shallow jliils. This ti’act, of gi’cat width in Ihliiaur but 
narrowijig southwards till it disappears in Blicorajjmr, is 
succeeded by tlie red sandy loam of the Rind a alley, x\bich 
comprises almost all tiie remainder of the; doab, 1 hough 
isolated blocks of grey loam and usar occur again in Gawnpore 
and Narwal. 

South of the Piud lies a broader strip of coiintry, extend- 
ing as far as the Sengar in the west, but further east rea('hing sengar 
to the lianks of the Junma. The western portion, comprising 
the bulk of the Deiupui' ialisil and about half of Akbarpur, 
is a level tracl of loam, lighter than in the country to the 
east and less marred by usar. The latter is fairly common 
but of a less malignant character, and in places it is covered 
with dhah: jungle. In Perapnr there is some lack of natural 
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draina^^e and swamps are fairly comnion; but fiirtlier to the 
south-east there are few traces of clay. Towards the Senear 
the soil is of a peculiar pinkish colour, and this extends to 
tlie very ed^e of the ravines. In tlic centre and south of 
Akbarpur tlie level drops and the ricli loam changes into a 
slifi, ill-drained and s\vam])y soil, subject to waterlooginp,. 
full of vsar and from time to time infested by kaiis and 
noxious weeds. This extends into the north of (ihatampnr 
and the parts of Bho^nij)ur to the east of the Senear; but 
further south it chan^^es into a lii: 5 ht loam belt variegated in 
places, and particularly to the east of tlic' Non, by stretches of 
and occasional sandy ridges. 

The r(‘mainii\£>’ poll ion of the district comprises the coim- 
tr\ between the Sen^i^ar and the Jmnna, for the most part a 
level upland with a loam soil that merges ^I’adually into the 
riverain belts on either side. only tmee of nsar is to be 

found in an iia'ei^ulai' lin<‘ extending* nortli-westwards from 
Ikikhrayan, and there is a marked ab^enc'c of depressions witli 
the sin;^le exce])tion of the Sonao. d’lui soil is of a> su[)eri()r 
descri[)lion in the north aiul |•a|)ld!\ detiuiorates towards the 
Jumna, but tiie whole tract sullVrs fiom defective natural 
means of irri^atioii })y I'eason of the ^real di'ptli of the water- 
level, although the I'eccnt (cxtcmsions ol th(‘ canal have 
])i’ou^ht about an immenst' improvcuiKUit in the a-i^iicultiu’al 
conditions of the counti‘\ . 

'^.riie soils found in the district exhibit a ;ur(‘at variety of 
composition and a])pearance, but on the whole they differ little 
from those found through the middle and lower Doab. The 
diversity is due mainly to the influence of the various rivers, 
and partly to the preseiu'c alon,e’ th(^ course of the Jumna of 
the ])ecuhar soils of Bundelkhand. Tlie riverain strips com¬ 
prise over one-fifth of tlu' total area, and their characteristics 
have been already described. Jdie rhmdelkhand soils deserve 
more particular mention. On the ed^i^es of the ratines is 
found a gravelly soil called ra/.er, interspersed with sandy 
patc'hes of hhura, or else with more or less level sti-etches of 
the sticky black clay known as ],(ih(n\ whicli dries very 
ra[)idh^ into an extremely hard surface', d(H']dy fissured in all 
directions and wdiolly intractable unless well moistened.' 
Above the ravines is found jianrq. reddish and somewhat 
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brittle soil witli a considerable admixture of sand, and often 
resembling' a light loam. The well-known mar oi* black 
c'ottou soil seldom ot'cins, and is confined to a ft^w isolated 
fields above the ravines in Ghatampni*. The bulk of the 
districl , liowever, c'onsists of the ordinary Doab soils known 
by their usual names : hliur oi* sand on the I’idges, viatiar or 
cla\ in tlie depressions jind dinnat or loam on the kn^el. The 
last varies endlt\ssly, according to the proportion of sand in its 
com])osi1 ion. Tl^e nature and colour of the sand again differ 
widel\', for besides the common grey dumaf there is the ]unk 
or red loam of the Hind valley and elsewhere, and the dis¬ 
tinctly yellow soil called pill(f to tlie south of the Sengar and 
in ]iarts of (i hatanipiu-. TIu' grew' loam occ-urs pi'incipally in 
the trac-ts of defectixc' drainage and is much chequered l)y nsnr^ 
esp(‘cia]l\ in the west of the Ihiham* tahsii and in pai'ts of 
Akhai*])iii' and (huvnpore. Mention shoidd be made also of 
the purely alluvial soils of the I'iver valleys, notably tlie 
IxacJihar of the Ganges and Jumna, Cornual by r(‘[)eate<i (k‘- 
posits of silt brouglit down by the livers when in flood. All 
these iiaiiiral soils, as well as a numbeu* of minor sub divi- 
sio7is, are recognized by the peofik*, but at tlu^ same tijue 
a C'onventional classification is commonly in \a)gne. dofiending 
on the proximity or otherwise of tlie fields to the \ illage site. 
The lands immediately surrounding the homestead, \vhich 
receive' the closest attention and the largest su[)[)ly of manure 
and water, are stylc'd (fauJtan, a t('rm (*orresponding to the 
(foind or })ara of otlier fiarts : the middle zone is called nuni- 
jiia, and the outlying fiedds, more or less c-asiialiy cailtivated. 
are termed harha ov harltcf. Such a discriminatiom li(-)wever. 
is not universal, and among the Ivuiniis c^f tlu' southern 
taiisils, wdio ])i'ef('i‘ a broad style of general cultivation, the 
words have little mcauiing. More inqiortant is the distinction 
between irrigated and dry, especially if a portion ol the 
village lies within reach of the canal. Jfoiighly speaking JO 
per cent, of the cultivation conssts of (jauluni, 24 per cent, 
of manjha and the rest of barhei, though the ]U’oportions 
differ greatly in the various tahsils. In the Jiortli, and all 
along the (hinges, the land is more valuable and the style of 
cultivation far higher than in the Jumna tract, Hilhaur and 
Hheorajpur, the richest part of the district, having hdly 15 per 
cent, of gauhan and some 80 per cent, of manjha. 
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The (lraina<:>e of the clistrict k generally good, and in few 
places lias any ti’ouliJe arisen from artificial obstructions such 
as railway embankments and canals, while the recent rectifi¬ 
cation of the old irrigation channels has removed much of the 
trouble that liad occurj-ed in one or two localities. On the 
othei’ hand the distiact contains a large number of small 
depressions in wliich the surface water collects to form shal¬ 
low jJiils and swamps, although large open stretches of ^\ater 
deserving tlie names of lakes are very rare. Siudi jhils are 
generally confiiu'd to the gi'ey loam and iisar tracts, of which 
the most important are to be found in the south of Bilhaui’, 
east of tli(' Ikindn I'iver, in the camtre of Derajuir, in the stiff- 
soiled country of Akbarjtur and northeiai (ihatampru’: in the 
cast of Narwal and in parts of Slieorajpnr and ( 'a\\ nj'oi’t'. 
Tlie most iinjiortant of these jhils are at Jaliangirahad in 
Ohatampur, at Jfahnas in Narwal, at Harnu, Itaili and Najla 
in Bilhaur, at Nariha. and Basulpnr (u)gaman in Akliarjinr 
and at Macliaria in (■awnpore. Others will be mentiojual in 
the various tahsil articles; but there are few of any greai 
extent, save ])tuha])s some of tin.' swam[)s whicli stretcl' in a 
disc'onnected line a(a*oss the Derapiu' tahsil fj’om Sithma/a to 
the Etawah boundary. The total area tmder water av(*ragcs 
44,147, ac'j'es or 2‘t)2 per cent, of the entij’e district, tliough 
this includes tlx^ j'ivers, whi(*h com])ris(' tlie bulk of the whole 
amount, ddie liigliest pr()])ortions are 3’G2 and h’41 in (ih.i- 
tampiu' and Sheorajpur, I'espectively, follo^ved by pel' (cnT. 
in Bilhaur. The jhils are lint little utilized for irrigation, 
save in the B>ilhaur iahsil and in tlu', lowdying parts of Sheoraj¬ 
pur, Narwal and (ihatampur, while at all times they lorrn a 
somewhat pi’ecanaons source of supply, owing to tlieir liability 
to run djy when waiter is most needed. 

A striking feature of the district is the proportion, enor¬ 
mous as c'()m})a]’ed wuth that of many ])arts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, of waste and barren land. On an avei*age this 
amounts to 104,811 a.cj-es or 2G’78 per cent, of the entire areii., 
and even after deducting land (*overed wuth wuater or perma¬ 
nently^ ()ccupie<l by buildings, roads, raihvays and the like, 
tliere remains an ai;ea equivalent at least to one-fiftli of the 
wdiole. In Bilhaur, Blieorajpur and Akbarpur more than 
;30 per cent, is described as barren; and this is due mainly 
to the vast stretc-hes of iisar, which occurs here, as throughout 
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the iniddle and lowca’ ])oal), in the fonn of broad and level 
phi ins, devoid of any liei bage save for a few weeks after tlie 
rains, and generally white with reli efflorescence, a sure indi- 
ention of a siitnraiod soil. In these tracts the water-level is 
liigh and the subsoil drainage defective : (lie soil is either a. 
stiff lonni or clay, but nothing can be grown on it owing to the 
abnndancc of saline elements in its ('oinposition. d'he area 
oi aidnal u^ar is about ’JOB,500 acres, one-foniih of tbis being 
fonnd in Ihlhanr and one-half in tlie three talisils oi' Sheoraj- 
pnr, Ak])ar|)nr and ( inA’npore. In the inferior lands towairds 
tir* dinima vs(ir is seldom to be seen, but hei'e thi' )>arren area 
i'- \ei'v exien'-i\e on account of tlie ravines wliich fringe that 
ii\i'i’ ;ind it'S afll.iumts, particularly the Hiangar ajul the Non. 

-hor ])raclical purpose's the amount of land iucajiabJe of 
bearing (U‘ops is e\am gi'eater than that shown above, foi’ tlie 
so-called cuIturabh' waste' includes not only miu'h that is of a, 
vt'i'v indiffeu’ent cliaracier but also tlu' jungle ar<'a, in itself of 
(oii^iderabh' ('xlcnt. Ihitches of r//n//. are to be seen all over 
liie di>trict, although the\ are laaw \ery ixahicc'd in size. Thc^ 
largc'.-l stietclies are to bt* found near Harnu in the' lliiliaur 
tah.sil and ixair JOira in Akbaj’jiur, wliih' in the latter there 
is a \aluab1(> aiuount still I'l'inaining along the course of the 
Piind. Tlie timber is useful only foi* fuel; but the demand 
is enoi'inoiis, and the zaaiindurs of Akhaipur, Dc'iapur and 
Ghataiupur dei’ive a handsome profit fi'om tlie sale ol' wood, 
the tj’ces being ('Ut back periodicarlly in a regular rotation. 

tlie lowei’ iwacbes of the Eind and Pandu, and in several 
other parts the babul is to be found in abimdanee : and tbis 
tree, wdiicli is sometimes planted by the zaiuiudars, has an 
even greater eommereial value owung to tlic use of its bark 
as a tanning medium. ]3ut the ravines of the Rengar and 
Jumna bear litle else except the worthless scrub of rionj, 
chhenkar and similar species, such as karil, larannda and 
hingot. In all there are some 9,700 acres of bush and tree 
jungle, mainly in Derapur and Akbarpnr; about 6,300 acres 
of grassy waste, the largest proportion being found in Gha- 
tarnpur; and 30,000 acres of scattered trees, Der^s^pur and 
Narwal together contributing more than one-third to the 
total. The species found are of the ordinary varieties 
common to the Doab, such its the siras, tamarind, the various 
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kinds of fipf, tlie nlm and the sliisliam, in addition to those 
already mentioned. 

On the Avhole the district presents a well-wooded appear¬ 
ance owin^' to the abundance of artificial p’oves, which fully 
makes up for the comparative scarcity of jun/^le. The only 
parts in whicli there is a noticeable absence of trees are the 
usar tracts and the dry uplands of the Jumna, ])articnlarly 
in the Blioi^nipur tahsil; but elsewhere the village sites are 
usually suiroundcd with fine clumps of mango and other 
species, and throughout the Gangetic jiarganas the groves 
foi'iii a eonspicnous feature in tlie landscaiKn Tn Cawnpore, 
Sheorajpur, Narual and the greatca* [)ai‘t of Ihlliaiir groves 
are as nuuKUous and exttmsive as in tla^ districts of ()udlj to 
tlie 1 ) 0)1 h: hut whih‘ (1 haiampm* is fairly well su])j)he(l in this 
res[)e(T, tlie propoi’iion tails off raj)idly in Hk' rest ot tlu' area. 
Jn 1870 theri' nau'c' aliogidlua* 40,860 acaes undej’ gi’()\es. and 
thougli th(‘ ('xaet figures foi* 1840 ai’c not obtainable, it is 
certain thad a largi* iiKaease had taken ]dace in the interval, 
espechilly in the northei'n tahsils. Subsofjuent y(\ajs hav(^ 
witnessed a turiher expansion, the average for the iWc yeai’s 
ending with 1006-07 being 58,8*28 acres or 3’56 per (‘cnt. of the 
entii'o disti'iet , a figin-e which may be compared with the 4‘5 
per cent, in hateiipur and 5*5 in Unao beyond tlie Ganges. 
Eveiy iahsil shows a distinct extension f)f the grovi^ area, and 
the increase is most marked in ('a.wnjiore and the Jumna 
tracts. Tn the latter, however, the ])roportion is still low, 
only 1’47 jiei’ cent, of Bhognipur being under groves. T^arts 
of Ghatampur are admii’ably wooded, the a.vei'age for that 
tahsil being 3'78 per cent.; but in Derapur and Akbarpur 
it is no inoe than 2’22 and 2'94 per cent, respectively, as 
compai’ed witii 4'48 in Billiaur, 4‘5 in Sheorajpur, 4'87 in 
Narwal and 5’22 per (-ent. in the Cawnpore tahsil. In the 
last meiitionial subdivision the extoit of grove land is very 
remarkable, and is due partly to the large deimind for f)’uit 
in the city and jiartly to the fac't that commcaci.'il proprie- f 
tors, who have greatly extended their jiossessions during recent 
years, can afford themselves the luxury of converting ai’able 
land into gioves. These plantations are principally of mango 
trees: and the vialiiia, which is so striking a feature of the 
eastern disti'icts, is mainly confined to the southern and drier 
parganas. 
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Althoii^li aloiift- the Jinumi are to be seen the character- Minerals, 
istic soils of Ihnidelkhand, formed apparently from Yindhyan 
detritus, the rest of the district exposes nothiug but the 
ordinary Gajigetic alluvium. The miuei'al products of Cawn- 
pore are consequently limited to those which occur through¬ 
out the dangetic' plain. There is no stone 7ior aie there any 
metallic ores, the neaj*est approacli to the foiaiua* being the 
conglomerate limestojie knowj) as hanliar. Sometimes, as at 
Maswanpnr in the C'awiqKjre tahsil and ai Tilsahri and 
Kundwa in Narwal, this occairs in the block foriti known as 
chat, but its viable as a building material is very small. 

More commonly it is of the usual nodular type, and this is 
found in abundance tbroughoul th(‘ (langcdic ii-acd and in the 
usar country of the centre. In the neighhourhood of the 
city, however, most of tlie accessible (juarries have been ex- 
haust(Hl by the' constantly iiua-easing demand, and this has 
operated in iaising the ]>rice, whied) no^v range's fVom 7is. 7 
to Ixs. 0-8-0 pel’ hundre'd cubic b'et , exclusive of cai’i’iage 
and the c(^st of consolidation. Lime of fair quality is obtained 
from ha}il{ar by bui’iiing, and kilns are' to be seen at most 
of the quarries : it fetclies about Rs. t2'2 per hundred cubic 
feet, but a higher pi-ice has to be paid for the sipierior stone 
lime im])ortGd from Banda. The saline efflorescences called 
reh, which make their appearance in usar aiid waterlogged 
ground, are of some commercial value, as they serve as a 
basis for the manufacture of country glass and are also used 
by Dbo})'s as a substitute for soaj>. From the saline earth, 
too, are extracted llie minerals known as Ihari or sulphate 
of soda, sajji or imjiure car’bonate of soda and shora or salt¬ 
petre. In former da 3 ^s these were extensively ex|)l()ited, but 
under the irressure of excise regulations the factories have 
disappeared and the .amount produced in this district is quite 
insignificant. The only other mineral product deserving 
neiition is brick earth, vxdiicdi is found in gitxit abundance 
almost everywhere. The small country bricks of the kind 
known as lakhanri are made in the neighbourhood of all the 
towns, and sun-dried bricks used for hning wells arc turned 
out wherever they are required, the average cost being Rs. d 
per thousand. Bricks of the European pattern, sand- 
moulded on proper tables, are pro(*nrable only at Cawnpoi’e, 
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where the approximate rate is Rs. 10 per thousand for the 
first and Rs. 8-8-0 for the second quality^ 

Timber for building purposes is to be obtained locally; 
but this is of an inferior description, consisting of nivi, 
tamarind and small log's of shisJiam. All the better kinds are 
imported to the great timber market of Cawnpore in tlie shape 
of sal and asaiaa from Bahramghat and Nepal, deodar from 
tiie IJimalayas and teak from Calcutta. The cost of sal for 
roofs aiid doors is from Re. 1 to Re. per cubic foot, 

and that ol‘ tisaina from 10 to 12 annas; tlie rate for deodar 
logs for roofs is Rs. 2 or Rs. o and that of teak Rs. 3 or 
Rs. 3-8-0. Siudi timber, however, is only used in the houses 
of the richer classes, wdiile for the ordinary dwellings of the 
villagers the common local variefies are exclusively employed. 
The walls are built of mud, save in the case of the better 
houses in tlie (owns and those of the larger zamindars, and 
tlie roofs are (‘overed with small country tiles and are su])- 
ported on rough beams of such timber as may be available 
in the village. 

The wild animals of the distiici bdong to the same 
species as are to be found in the adjoining tiarls of the Doab. 
llie tiger has long been extinct, and it is doubt Fid wli ether 
it survived to the davs of British rule. The leopard is still to 
be found in small numbers in the ravines oF the Jumna, 
especially towards its confluence w^ith the Sengar. Wolves 
are (-ominon in the wilder parts, and for years the banks of the 
(ranges between Jajmau and Maharapmr have' be(m the haunt 
of a notorious man-eating pack, for the destruction of which 
ii special scale of rew^ards was at one time introduced in this 
distric't. The extent ot tiieir depredations may lie estimated 
from the fact that as late as 180rf and the following year 
no fewer than 120 persons were killed by wolves and Rs. 336 
were disbursed in rewrards. Wild pig are plentiful in the 
ravines (J the Jumna and in the grassy khadir of the Ganges. 
They do a considerable amount of damage to the cro]is, and 
the (^awuipore Tent Club is still in existence although the 
Ganges Cup has long ceased to exist. No deer are to be found 
in the district, but of the antelopes the nilnai is to be met with 
in the remaining patches of dhak jungle, tlie cliinkara or ravine 
deer inhabits the broken country along the Jumna, and thp^ 
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bJack buck occurs in small but i-apidly decreasing numbers 
tlirougbont the district. The hyaena, the hare, the porcupine, 
the fox and the ubiquitous jackal practically complete the list. 

The bird life of Cawnpore calls for no detailed mention,'liirds. 
as the list of species is Jiiuch the same as in other districts of 
the Doab. The grey })artridge is fairly common, especially 
in fhe Jumna ravines and the open grass wastes, while the 
black partridge is occasionally found along the sandy banks 
of the Tsan ; fhe quail is a regular Visitor, the lesser sandgrouse 
is mot with in the southern parganas, and the florican and 
Inistai'd are Sometimes to be seen in the neighbourhood ^)f 
(iliakarnpur. Uniing the cold weather the jhils afford a 
resting place for innnn:ierable water-fowl, including geese, 
duck, pocliards, widgeon and teal of many varieties. Rnipe, 
too, are constant migrants, though less numerous than in the 
adjoining clistrk*t of Fai’rukhabad. 

The rixers a]Kl tanlcs coidnin a fdentifnl supply of fish, Fish, 
whicli are highly pia'/ed as an article of food hy the hulk of the 
people, whether TTindu or Miisalman, and are in constant 
demand in the markets of the city. There are no fishing 
riglits in 'the rivers; but the jJiils are ordinarily leased by the 
za\}mndars, as also are the tanks formed by excavations along 
the canals, the income being credited to the Tmgation 
department. T1ie fish are of the ordinary species common to 
11 1 (^ plains districts, and are taken in the usual manner by 
incMirs of tlic rod and line, lugs of vaiious forms, size and 
mesh, and hy the different descriptions of wicker traps and 
baskets. The porfessional fishermen are generally Kahars 
by caste; hut during (he fishing S(aison many others, such as 
Musalmans, Pasis, Koris a.nd Mallahs, betjilce themselves to 
fisliing as a siibsdiary means of sup]X)rf. A( the last census 
the number of persons returned as fishermen was IftO in all, 
but t ids fa ils to rc])resent the ac tual facts, since nearly all 
the regular fishermen have some other occupation. 

There is but little cattle-breeding in the district, and the-Oatile. 
rtrs‘i iinimals bred from the ordinary cow and the so-called 
iBrahmani bull are generally of a small and inferior type, of 
little use for draughlt purposes, though suitable enough for 
ploughing in the light soils wliic'h cover the bulk of the area. 

This is due piancipally to the absence of adequate grazing- 
grounds, or rather to tlie slight pastoral value of the waste 

2cd. 
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lands. In the ravine country, in the broad vsar plains and 
where there are jJiils which dry up during the hot weather 
l)ut retain a growth of tin grass, cattle are kept in larger num¬ 
bers than elsewhere, mainly by Ahirs ; and these cnltivators 
can afford to pay higher rents than their style of husbandry 
would otherwise warrant, owing to their command of manure 
and the assistance they derive from the sale of their calves 
and dairy produce. It is a common practice, too, for (*attle 
fto be sent from the more closely cultivated tracts to the 
ravines of the larger streams to graze at a fixed charge during 
^he hot weather and rains. The Ahirs control an extensive 
trade in (jhi, but they seldom, if ever, pay any attention to 
}>reeding. il^fforts hiive been made frotn time lo titne with 
the object of improving the local breed by the importation 
of Hansi bulls and even English stock ; but in either case 
they proved unsuited 'to the climate, and rerptired more food 
and greater care than the ordinary cultivator could afford. 
All the better kinds of animals, especially those em])loyed tor 
draught work, are imported from the bleeding tracts of these 
pnd adjacent |)rovinces. The names of the various breeds 
indica-te their origin, and their relative value is shown by their 
prices. A pair of ordinary village-bred bullocks costs from 
Its. 20 to Its. 40, and these are fit for work at wells and for 
light ploughing. The Jnmnait ani'uals from the distrk'ts 
of Eundelkhand, of medium size and a dull red colour, and 
the somewhat rough and clumsy Bliadnirari, from the 
ravines of the Cliambal in Agra, fetch ifrom Ks. 30 to 
Es. 35 apiece. The short-horiuid, heavy but enduring 
Mewati bullocks, the Harianth, a slow though jiowerful 
animal from Hariana, the Janal^pnri from thhar and the 
Kenwaria, strong and hardy beasts, of a red colour witK 
^vhite faces, from the hanks of the Een in Bundelkhand, 
all cost from Its. 45 to Ks. 55, and are to be found in 
considerable numbers. The most costly of the breeds in 
general use are the Paintias ^ a. term applied to the cattle 
imported from the banks of the Ghagra- in Kberi and 
JIahraich, a long-horned and rather wild strain, which fetch 
from Rs. 70 to Rs. 75 per head. The remarkable diversity 
of breeds is due to the collection of bullocks from all parts 
^it the great cattle fair of Makanpur, wdience they are 
distributed to all parts of this and the neighbouring districts. 
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The other cattle markets, of whicli the chief perhaps is 
that of Barai Garhii in the Narwal tahsil, are of merely 
local importance, a.lthoiigh there is a very considerable Ihro.ii^h 
trade in horned cattle from the western and southern districts 
to Allnliahad and the southern parts of Oudh. Just before 
ithe rains, when the demand is at its height, the grand 
trunk road is ca*owded with heids of animals, and about 
‘JO,000 head pass annually through Ghatampur along the old 
Mughal road from Kalpi to Bindki in Fatehjair. 

The first regular enumeration of cattle in the district was CatiJe 
made at the settlement of 1870, and this gave a total of 
IROh'OO plough-animals, 06,217 draught bullocks, 171,275 
fows and young stock and 28,396 buffaloes. Th(‘ average 
number of cattle per plough was about 2‘1, leaving a very 
f^mall margin,while the average plough duty was 8*25 acres, 
ifu' figure ranging from 7*25 in Akharpnr and Bilhaur to VbS 
Ouuch as 10 aci-es in rihatamfiur. ddie annual ref urns of 
suhse^uu'ut years, ])repared from tlu^ village pajiers, are of 
little va]u(': hut a fairly accurate stock census was taken in 
:18{)0 M],('n tlie number of hulls and bullocks Ava.s 200,698, 

n- ’c buffaloes 1-2,273, of eows 142,913, of eow-huffaloes 
91,13"' rid of young stock 217,533. This showed an increase 
M. oYf " 100,000 liorned cattle and of more than that amount 
in lie- of buffaloes: llie number of available cattle per 

p]r^ug9 had risen to 2*28, though tliis wao still below the 
gcmeral avei-age of tlie provinces, and the plough duty liad 
dT’of)[H'd to 7'14 acres, much the same as in Falehpur but 
[»v\'('l] above the figure for Ftawah and Farrukhabad. The 
i(ie\t ^*ensus was that of 1904, when a furtlior general 
iucrea^'' was found to have taken jlace, espedally in the 
c/‘ r'ow s and young stock, this being bul a natural result 
f)j' a ''»iod of unbroken prosperity and a. maj'ked recovery 
liVoin e agricnltnial depression of tlie preceding decade. 

There '’ote tlien 219,255 bulls .and bullocks, 154,423 cows, 

45,97"’ buffaloes, 92,241 cow-buffaloes and 245,660 young 
stock. The average number of ainmals per plough, however, 
had r^rnaijied almost unchanged, the increase being very 
slight ‘nul it is needless to point out th.at the proportion is 
in SO’ e nmasure fictitious, since a.l]o\wance should be made 
for dr"?c;ht and pack-animals, as also for those unfit for work 
on account of age or infirmity. Probably there is little, if 
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any, surplus; and this seems clear from the relatively high 
plough duty, at present averaging 7’35 acres, although due 
regard sliould be paid to the large pro})ortion of light and 
easily-worked soil. The numbers of jiiilch-cattlc are well 
above the average, indicating the importance of the gld 
industrv, the city of C^avvn])ore providing an almost 
inexhaustible demand for this commodity. 

Horse-breeding has never flourished in tins district, and 
at the present time it receives no encoiirageni(mt in the 
shape of stallions maintained ])y (Tovernment or the district 
board. Out of 20,754 animals enumerated in 1004 the great 
piajorit}' are wrefehed e(jiinirv-l>i*(al poni(\s, under-sized, 
over-worked and under-fed, which are used for local 
ti'a.j]sport and draught purposes. Tlie same may bo said of 
donk{'ys, 5,K1:i in all. The pr(\s(mce of a good system of 
metalled roads accounts for the large mimbi'r of carts, of 
wliich 20,200 were shown in the ]‘eturns; but there is also 
a. considei-able amount of ])ack-trans])()r( and camels (Ure 
extensively used, the iiuiiiber of the latter ])eing 778. There 
were 36,403 sheep, a figure far below the total of Fatch- 
pur though it has increased remarkably during the ])ast ‘>0 
years, and 281,66.1 goats or nearly fonr times the mim])er 
returned in h870. The total is higher than in any other 
district of the Doah, owing probably to the large amount 
of indifferent grazing-gronnd, wdiicli is well suited for goat- 
bi’oeding although too poor to sup]>ort homed cattle. The 
l)est breed of goats is that to he found in the Tnmna tracts, 
wliere they are very similar to the well-known Ja'innapari 
animals of llimdelkhand. There is a considerable trade in 
goats ^vi^i^ the c'astern districts, bnt the figures include many 
that' are brought ncros.s tlu' Jumna from Xalpi and the south. 

Cattle disease is at all times imore or less prevalent and 
is no doubt disseminated from the great cattle fairs, 
particularly that of IMakanpur, vhere a certain number of 
cases invariably occur. Tlie returns arc useless, owing to the 
general tendency to concaailment on the part of the owners; 
and for the same reasoiji, coupled with the obstructive 
ignorance of the ])eople, very little can be done in the way 
of remedial measm-es, although the district board maintains 
two veterinaiT assistants for work in the district, while a 
veterinary hos])ital is soon to be erected at Cawnpore. The 
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commonest forms are foot-aiid-moiith disease, which is 
relatively unimportant, and rinderpest, which at times 
assumes an epidemic character ajid works havoc among the 
cattle : such was the case in 1808 and the following year, 
when the mortality was veiy lieavy in the northern and 
western tahsils. Of late rinderpest has been comparatively 
)aie, though this cannot be in any degree attributed lo 
ihe spread of inoculation, which as yet has made very little 
headway in these 2 )arts. Anthrax, the most deadly of all 
bovine diseases, is probably more (*ommon than the retnins 
^v()uld indicale : hut the outbreaks are usually sporadic, and 
aic fortmiatel}' coidincal to a few localities. 

The climates of (/awm]K)re is much the same as tliat of the cuniate. 
<'uiire Doah IVom Agra to Allahabad. From Marcdi to the 
beginning oF tlie lains it is characterised by extreme heat 
and dryness, intensified hy strong westerly winds and 
oecasionaHy ijiterrupted by violent dust-storms. AVitli tlie 
approacli of the monsoon tlic wind veers to the east and, till 
the 1 ‘ains actually bicak, the w'oather is most oppressive. 

Similar conditions ja'evail during lu’eaks in the monsoon, 
yhich may generally he expected aaid often last for a number 
of days. As usual, llie close of the )'ains in September and 
October is the most unhealthy portion of the year, lever and 
dysfuitery being very prevalent. The cold wreathe]’ may be 
said to commence at the end of 0(i()ber, and the temf)eralare 
falls gi'adually till it reaches its minimum in January : frosts 
are not uncoinuKjjj, luit they are seldom of mucli intensity, 
and a cold vvave like that of February 190o is fortunately a 
very rar(' oecurreJicc. No records of lem{>eralure a)*e available 
for (\awnpore, but the monthly avcT’ages are much the same 
those of Allahabad, tlie mean of the hottest months being 
about in tlie shade. 

Fain-gauges W’^ere cstahlislied at the various tahsil ULiinfall. 
jioad(|uarters at least as early as 1844 ; but the results vrere 
not very satisfactory, since the returns of a number of years 
gi\o an average far below that of moi’e recent times. They 
W'Cre instituted afi'csh after the Mutiny, and there are 
continuous rec-ords for Cawuifmre itself from 1861 and for the 
other talisils fi^om 1864 onwards. The average for the whole 
IBistrict, based on the figures for a period of 44 years, is 82*47 
inches, and the difference ])etween the amounts recorded at 
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the several stations is \evy slight, tliongh in some cases quite 
iippre<^iable. The highest average is that of Bilhaur, 
amounting to 34*67 indies, and next come Sheorajpur with 
33*94, Ghatampur with 32*93 and Cawnpore with 32*81. 
iThe others are below the general average, Akbarpur receiving 
32*01, Narwal 31*5, Derapnr 30*86 and Bhognipur 30*56 
inches. From this it would appear that on the whole the 
influence of the Ganges is greater than thal of the Jumna, 
and also that the precipitation is heavier in the eastern than 
in the western tracts. Tlie same phenomena arc observed in 
Fatehpur, where the fall is on an average about two inches 
more than in this district. While the total is comparatively 
low ; the variations that occur from year to year are frequently 
yery striking. Treating an excess or defect of more than 25 
per cent, as abnormal, there have been nine occasions during 
the past 44 years an which the rainfall has been exceptionally 
lieavy, and nine on which the deficiency was equally marked : 
and this might be otherwise stated by saying that in every 
j)criod of five years one may expect both a famine and a flood. 
As a matter of fact the latter is a comparatively rai e occurrence 
and the damage done is seldom extensive ; it generally is 
limited to the Ganges vall<\y, cspedally to the laclihar lands 
lietween Bithur and Nawabganj, where the waters of the 
"Nion are apt to he held up hy those of the Ganges and to 
/spill ovej* the lovlands to the south. Still these Ganges 
floods, which in most cases occur during Septemh(M\ are ^^( t 
necessarily the I’esult of heavy rain in this district. The 
maximum recorded rise, feet above low water level, took 
])lace in 1874, wdien the rainfall in this neighbourhood was 
])ut normal : and the same remark applies to tlie t^\ o preceding 
years. A similar occuri’ence was that of August ]890, when 
the ero])s iu the haclihar were destroyed and much damage 
was done to liouses in old C^^iwnpoi-e and the 1 kuanit-ghat 
miinaUa, though the annual total fall in the district was little 
more than 33 inches. The wettest year on record w as 1894, 
when the precipitation over the entire province was 
extraordinarily heavy and Cawnpore received 58*16 inches. 
Next come 1888 wuth 52*2 inches, 1867 witli 51*18 and 1904 
with 46*75, though this was due iu largo measure to a fall 
of 65 inches at Ihihaur. Othe7* wet years w^ere 1870 witK 
43*4, 1881, 1801, 1803 and 1808, though on each occasion the 
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total was only 41 inches or thereabouts. In 1891 the rainfall 
was not at all exceptional in most parts of the district, and 
nlong the dnmna it w as actually below^ the average: but the 
astonishing ainoimt of 76 47 inches was registered at Bilhaur, 
here Fi'Ci5 inches lei] in the conrse of tw^enty-fonr hours, 
with tile result that the Tsan rose in flood and carried away 
the Itridges on the raihvay and the grand trunk road. On 
the other hand tJie year of greatest defect was 1880, when 
the disti iet aA erage w as hut 11*09 inches, Narwril recording 
only fl'd foj' the whole twelv^e months. This caused a 
general failuiv' of the kharif and a marked contraction in the 
rabi area, and though famine was not officially recognized, 
there was cMuisiderahlo distress thj*oughout the country, fl'lie 
result of a gfuierjil average of inches w^as more serious 

in 1905, as this follow^ed on a partial destruction of the spring 
crops l)v frost and caused famine in the Tuinna tract : 
actually the smallest amount in any tahsil w’as 9*15 inches 
in Sheorajpur, but the presence of abundant canal irrigation 
saved that subdivision. Next comes 1877 with 18*75 inches, 
and on this oecasion the soutliern and W'estern tahsils fared 
tlie worst, though famine was acute everywhere. In 1886 
the total w^as 17’72 and the next year 28*41 inches, so that 
it by no means follows that famine necessarily results from a 
deficiency alone, unless that deficiency of accompained by 
an unfavourable distribution of the rainfall. Other years of 
short fall have been 1864 with 19*14, 1867 with 16*16, 1883 
with 28’25, 1902 with 22*25 and 1907 with 17*57 inches. As 
a I’ule the greater ]:)art of the fall occurs between the beginning 
of June and the end of Reptemher, but in most years a small 
amount may ho expected during the cold w^oather. 

In the matter of health Cawnpore does not differ in anyHoaltti* 
marked degree from the adjoining districts, at all events so 
fai- as the rnral area, is concerned. The position of the ciiv 
is to some extent peculiar, as the place is a great commercial 
ajul industrial centre and cannot fairly be comy)ared with the 
other large towms of these provinces. The best if not the sole 
means of showing tlie relation of this district to its neighbours 
in tins respect is afforded by tlie vital statistics. These have 
1)0(01 compili'd regularly from 1865 nr thereabouts, but the 
early records are of no value owing to the. manifestly defective 
system of registration then employed. Tlie returns of 1870,. 
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for example, show an average death-rate of 21*18 per mille, 
and are obviously incomplete. In the following year an 
improved method, involving police snpervisio]i of tlie I’egisters 
maintained by the village watchmen, was introduced, but the 
reiorms did not come into full play for several years, as the 
rate was far below the present av(u*age till 1878, when the 
(careful inspection that was induced by the famine appears to 
liave had a i3ermanent effect. For the ten years ending with 
IHSO^the average death-iate, calculated on the returns of the 
1872 census, was 31*17 f)er mille; but h sliould be observed 
that in the first half the figure was but 20*75, while for the last 
five years it averaged 37*75 per mille. Far gi'eater accuracy 
V as achieved in the succ eeding decade, and then the death- 
rate worlvc'd (3ut at the high figure of 41*79 per thousand of 
the recorded populaticjn, th(^ maximuni for any single year 
being 51*47 in 1(S87, when cholera, wrouLdit ha\oc in the 
district and city, ^vhereas the lowest was 34*70 in 1889. This 
f^eriod secuns to have been particnbn-Iy unheahhv, at all events 
in comparison with the following 10 years from 1891 to 1900, 
tvhen the average was no more than 33*9, the highest 48*39 
m (he ahno'mally weo season of 1894, when elwh'.a was agao, 
fife and Ihe public health bad throughout fh(' provinces, and 
the lowest rate was 24*85 in the preceding year. Probably it 
\va,s the caise that this decade was abnormally favourable, for 
subsequent years have not witnessed any maiutenance oi' the 
improvement, but lathcr the reverse; siuec- for tlie six a ears 
ending with 1900 the deatli-rate for the whole district has 
averaged 47*55 mille, tlie last ^car showing (ho uiqirece- 
dented rate of 59*48. That again was due in large rneasnro 
to a serious outbreak of cholera; hut the determiuiug factor of 
late has been the presence of plague, which has occasionc^d a 
very heavy mortality, especially in tlie city, and has run the 
rate up to a point hitherto unknown, as the deaths f}*om other 
causes show no diminution. This, it may he h()f 3 ed, is but 
a temporary condition in the bcaltli of the district, hut oven 
if plague be disregarded the death-rate must be considered 
high to a disquieting extent. The annual average for the ten 
years from 1891 to 1900, for which the returns are unusually 
favourable, was well above the provincial figure, and far 
higher than in the adjoining district of Ftawah, thougli ap¬ 
proximately the same as in Farrukhabad and low^er tlian that 
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of Fatehpur, with its large area of ill-drained and lowlying 
land. The cause of this lies, no doubt, in the excessive 
mortality of Cawnpore city, which differs from the rest of the 
district to a very mai-ked extent. In the city the average lale 
for the same period was 47*82 per iiiille, rising in 1894 to 
68*99; and that this is always the case is p}-oved by sul^sequent 
figures, the proportion for 1900 being 81*63, while the average 
for the preceding five years w^as 74*17, or considerably more 
tlian in any other municipality of the United Provinces. The 
result is very unsatisfactory, and doubtless points to required 
inj})rovements in the niattcii* of snnitation. It has been 
suggested that immigrant mill hands, who lea^•e tlieir fnmilies 
behind them, die in large numbers; but this is not the case 
A simihir plienonienon is to be observed in the matter of 
births, foi* though the rate is higher in Pawnpovo than in the 
district, tlai excess of bii’tlis over deafhs in the latter changes 
into a defect in the city, tlie t(m years endijig wa'tji 

1890 the average total birth-rate wais 42 33 ])er mille, or 
slightly more than the deatli-rafe: and in the ensuing decade 
the corresponding figui’c wars 37*2(3, that of tlie city alone 
being 40*84. In these 10 yeai's the biilhs exceeded tla^ deaths 
iji the rural area by 3*36 per cent., while in the case of the 
urban population deaths wau-c' more immerous tlian Inrths hy 
nearly 7 per cent. The defect was still greater in the 
six years from ]901 to 19(36 inclusive, though the general rate 
had much improved, averaging 1 1*52 per thousand; and owing 
to the unpr('ced(aited mortality in Cawnpore the ]ate for tlie 
whole district wais w^ell behnv that of deaths, so that the next 
census will probably show a general decline of the popidation. 

The figures for recemt years are given in tlie appendix."*' 

A second table showxs the jirinclpal causes of death and Pever. 
their relative position.! The returns can be considered as 
approximate only, particularly in the case of feveu', since the 
diagnosis is generally left to the village chaiiladar and there 
is always a tendency to ascribe to fevei* any disease in which 
fever is a prominent symptom. On the other hand it is 
certain that there is a great deal of malarial fever, and it is 
probably safe to assert that this disease accounts for the 
majority of deaths. The figure is fairly constant, although 

* Appendix, table TII, 

f Appendix, lablc IV. 
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occasionally epidemics of ^reat intensity break out and the 
mortality attains alarming' p]*opo]’tions. Such was the case 
in 1879 after and during the famine, in 1887 and 1890, in the 
wet year of 1894, in the famine of 1897 and in ]906, which 
in almost every district was a most iinhealtJiy season. Despite 
Ihe comf.arative absence of swam?:y and lowlying ground^ 
livca's and (tanals abound; so that fever seems to be endemic, 
assuming an aggravated form ])oth in abnojuially wet years 
and when scarcity has jeduced the general vitality of the 
|K'o])ic or d)ought has killcal (he frogs and fish wliich live oa 
(he larvae of the mosrjuilo. The ratio of (he deaths frojn fever 
to the total mortality, howevcu-, does not depend so much 
on these ('auses as on (he prevalence or otherwise of other 
forms of disease, the figure dr’opping when small-pox, cholera 
or plague visit the district arid rising when these are absent; 
so that as a general nd(^ a iiigh relative mortality from fever 
in any year is an indicalion of (he comjraiative healthiness 
of the season. Droni 1871 to 1880 the deaths returned under 
(he liead of fever avau’aged 7t) r)9 per* cent. of the total recorded 
number. In the next de(‘ade, when the death-rate was high, 
(he proportion fell to 70*85; from 1891 to 1900, a period of 
fair general health, it was 70*0’d; and in th(‘ last six years, 
with their* extr'aoi'diiunily h(‘a\\ death-ratcw it w-as no more 
than 54’4‘2 per cent. 

Of the I’egulai* e]udeniic diseases ihv chief is cholera, 

V hich is nev('r absent from the distr*i(‘t for many months and 
in every ycnir sinc(' (h(‘ re('or'ds wei'c' fir*s( k('pt has accounted 
for* a certain, and often a very large, numlxu* ol deaths. It 
usually appears in April or May, or else during the rains : 
it does not follow any particular line of country, but one day 
it will break out with great viruleiree in one vilhage, while the 
irext it will visit a se(*(>nd at the other end ol the district with 
equal intensity. Ther*e was a bad epidemic din*ing the famine 
of 1869, when ‘2,801 persons were car*ried off, and others of 
less significance occurred in 1873 and 1875 though every year 
showed a considerable mortality, and tlie avcTage number of 
deaths from 1871 to 1880 was 570 annually, or 1*7 per cent, of 
the total. For some years a similar state of things continued, 
and with the exception of 1882 thei;e was no very serious out¬ 
break till 1887, when the disease ravaged the whole district 
and no fewer than 5,572 deaths from cholera were recorded. 
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It then almost died out, and tJie av'erage for the ten years 
ending with 1890 was 1,064 deaths or 1*83 per cent, of tlie 
total. The ensuing* decade showed some improvement, the 
deaths averaging 908 yearly or T76 per cent., and this figure 
would have been far lower but for .1894, when the worst 
e])idemic on record occurred, the aggregate mortality being 
5,(S36. Since that date there lias been no outbreak of any 
magnitude ex(*ept in 1906, when the disease spread from the 
Nepal Tarai to Allahabad and thence throughout tlie length 
and breadth of the^north of India. 

Though cholera sliows no signs of disappearance, tlie 
case is very dilTei'ent with small-pox, which is no\v a com- 
}iaratively rare disease. In foiauer days its ravages w^ere 
teiiible, and even the returns of fairly recent years, when 
vac*cination had already become more or less general, are 
sufficient to indicat(‘ the natui'e of this scourge. In 18()9 no 
fewer than 6,327 deaths wei'e legistered, and this is j>rol)abl\ 
far shoT’t of the mark. 1^'i‘om 1871 to .'1880 inclusi\'e tlu^ 
annual average was 2,162, violent epidemics occurring in 1873, 
1874 and 1878, the deaths in the se(x)nd yeai- totalling 7,428. 
During the next ten years tlie average drof)ped to 86() oi I'.VJ 
as compared with 6*38 of the entire recorded numbeig and 
even this figure would have been much lowou' save for a long- 
continued visitation in 1883 and the following season. Of 
late there has been no outbreak of any intensity, as will l)e 
seen in the statistical returns. The average mortality wris 
only 77 from 1891 to 1900, and the last six years have been 
almost as free. This is of course due to the ])i’ogTess of 
vaccination, which attained a surprising degree of popularity 
in Cawupore at a very early date. At first it was ]3urely 
voluntary, and the only persons vaccinated were those who 
y)i*eseuted themselves for the pnrj)ose at the Government dis- 
]Kmsaries. The pi-esent system of a special peripatetic vacci¬ 
nating staff dates from 1865, from which year the number of 
operations increased w^ith remarkable rapidity. The recur¬ 
rence of severe epidemics acted as a great incentive, and by 
1878 the total number of vaccinations for the year had risen 
to over 33,000, wdiile the average for the ten years ending in 
1880 was 26,484. It afterwards declined slightly, and the 
aimual average for the ensuing decade w^as 26,085; but the 
small-pox epidemic of 1894 had a wonderful effect, and the 
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decennial average rose to 32,410. The last few years have 
witnessed a farther advance, since from 1901 to 1906 the 
average was 35,029 and in 1907 nearly 40,000 persons were 
vaccinated. This means that since 1881 about 856,000 per¬ 
sons have been rendered practically immune to small-pox, so 
that the protected proportion of tlie population is very large. 
In tlie last seven years alone over 19 j)er ceiit. of tJie inhabi¬ 
tants Iiave ])een vaccinated, and tliougli many distritds can 
sliow a higher ])r()portion, the state of C^iwnpore inny be 
considered veiy satisfactory. 

()f t ha' otlier diseases the most important at the pia'sent 
time is plague, wlii(di of late yeai’s lias l)e('n responsible for 
an imnumsc' mojlality. The first (aises occurred in April 1900, 
wiien steps v ca’c immediately talcen to segrc'gate the ]>atients, 
witli the result that the city mob, instigated by a few ilug- 
lea,d(a‘s of better ('ircuinstances tlain lla^ rest, attackcMl the 
])Iague lints at Julii," and there killed and burned six policemen 
and a tahsil rhaprasi. The mah'onttmts siihscHpiently laid 
a. I’iotons asscndily on the old 1 tirade wliich was e\(mtnally 
dispc'ised by I he ti’oops. No fnrthei’ ti'onble occnriaMl, though 
foi* s('\(n'al (la\s the shops remained closed. The otfeiiders 
were aderjuatcdy pnnislual, several of the ringleaders Ixdng 
hanged, while a large foiH'C of punitive police was (piartered 
on the (dty foi' a year. No further cases of ])lagiie w'cre dis- 
coveu'ed till lauuary 1902, when the diseas(' vais inlr(»duced 
hv two oi’ three persons from /Mlahabad, followed by other 
iiu])ortations from (lorakhpur, Natehpur and (dsewliei’e. 
Isolation was successfully effected at first: but iu April aji 
outbreak occurred in cantonments, and tlie inhabitants dec'- 
lined to vacate their lionses or to have them disinfected, with 
ihe result that the disease spread rapidly into the eity, where 
the congestion of the population, located to a large extent iji 
crowded t(ujement.s, rendered preventive measures almost im¬ 
practicable. The advent of the hot weather brought relief, 
hut in September plague broke out again with incredible viru¬ 
lence, while in the following month no fewer than 3,019 
deatlis were recorded, a figure that has never been surpassed. 
Since tliat time the city has never been free of the disease, 
although it usually disappears for a short time during the 
summer montlis, and the mortality from this cause has been 
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appiilling, especially in 1903 and 1905.• Since 11 le latter year 
its ravages have been less alarming, but it cannot yet be said 
that its force is s{)ent. Nor is it possible to say liow far the 
abnttuiKiut is due to preventive operations. In 1902 the sani¬ 
tary staff was increased, and special attention was devoted 
to the general im]:>roveiiicnt of the city with excellent residts, 
althougli the conditions X3revailing in the most densely- 
populated quarters still leave mucJi to be desired. Disin¬ 
fection has never been found practicable, and has always met 
with the most obstinate opposition on the part of the X3eox)le. 
TJie same remark ap])li(‘s to evacuation, a j>ohcy wliich could 
liarrlly be ado])tcd in a. crowded city on any CNtensive scale. 
The inliabitants Ijave usually exhibited tlie greatest reluctance 
to leave their homes in spite of every inducement on the part 
of the autl)ojities, including the f^rovision of free huts foi' 
their accommodation. The continued ravages of tlie disease, 
howevauy luivc' taught the j eople wisdom, and at the end of 
1902 almost the whole of Sisamau, Purani])urwa, Nawabganj, 
Old ('awnpore and Owaltoli, as well as |)arts of other wiiliaJ- 
las, were evacaiatcal, while liberal gifts of blankets and warm 
ch^tliing from the Ihgin Mills, Woollen Mills and Muir Mills 
helpial to mitigate the discomforts to which the ejected resi¬ 
dents were subjected. In the matter of inoculation the in¬ 
habitants at first dis})layed the most inveterate suspicion arid 
hostility, but this was overcome by the exererse of great tact 
on the part of the plague officer, and at the end of 1902 a 
large number of persons c<wne forward voluntarily. This 
change of attitude was unfortunately short-lived, for although 
the efficacy of inoerdation was most clearly demonstrated 
among the 5,390 persons who submitted to the operation 
between September 3902 and the end of that year, it was 
long before it became xioiiular and was view^cd with general 
dislike. The destruction of rats was recommended at an early 
date but it wris not till the sj^ring of 3 905 that if wans seriously 
adopted as a preventive measure, a reward of one pice being 
then given for each rat produced, while numbers of traps 
were distributed gj-atuitously. The question is one of peculiar 
imX)ortance in Cawnpore, where these pests are unusually 
abundant, owing both to the congested state of the rity and 
also to the presence of so many large grain stores. 

Appendix, table IV. 
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Statistics of infirmities have been compiled at each census 
from 1872 onwards, but the returns are of little use, owing to 
defective enumeration and also to the difficulty of determining 
the standard to be adopted in the case of insanity, deaf- 
mutism and the like. The number of blind persons was 
4,252 in 1872; but in 1881 it had risen to 4,970, though since 
that time the decrease has been rapid, the total being 3,713 
in 1891 and 2,322 at the last census. The decline has doubt¬ 
less been real and may be ascribed in large measure to the 
spread of vaccination and the consequent elimination of small¬ 
pox, one of the most fertile causes of blindness. Insanity has 
decreased steadily from 206 cases in 1872 to 198 in 1881, to 
143 in 1891, and to 133 in 1901. Tlie number of deaf-mutes 
has varied strangely. From 247 in 1872 it rose to 503 in 1881 
and to 771 ten years later, while in 1901 there were but 302 
persons thus afflicted. The increase in the second and third 
periods was considered to be mei-ely nominal, and to have 
been due to concealment on previous occasions; but this only 
makes tlie subsequent decrease more difficult to explain, and 
the most probable cause is that in 1881 and 1891 a large' 
number of persons who were deaf only wore included in the 
returns. Lepaosy has decreased rapidly of late. The total 
in 1872 was 219, but though this had risen in 1881 to 283, it 
fell to 237 in 1891 and to 80 at the last enumeration. These 
yariations are a matter for speculation, and must so remain 
till the conditions governing the disease have been ascer¬ 
tained. 
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The unfortunate experiences of the district in the matter Cultivated 
of revenue administration during the early years of British 
rule were in large measure due to the absence of any record 
showing the extent ot cultivation and the agricultural capabi¬ 
lities of the tract. This defect was not remedied until tlie 
first survey in 1838, and ('onseqnently it is not })ossi])le to 
ascertain the cultivated area \n any year l)eforo that date. 

The survey showed that 733,2()3 acres were under tillage, but 
this figure was admittedly below the normal owing to the 
disorganization caused by the famine of the prec'eding year. 

At all events it apjiears that the i*ecovery was rapid, for the 
corrected figures of 184o give a. total of 781,003 acres, which 
almost agrees with the 782,461 n,(*res shown in tlie rejxu’t of 
the subsequent settlement. The latter amounted to r)2’3 per 
cent, of the recorded total area; but this does not re])resent the 
maximum cultivation of that jieriod, since the returns ])re- 
pared for the ('onsus report of J853 make the area under the 
plough no less than 800,438 acres. During the next twenty 
years the expansion continued steadily, and at the following 
settlement the area under tillage, a(*cording to the returns 
of the survey made between 1870 and 1873, was 859,600 acres, 
or 56’9 pe" cent, of the entii’e district. Here again there is 
some uncertainty as to the exact figure, as another statement 
puts the total at 864,457 acres. Annual returns are extant 
for thirty years from 1876-77 onwards, and from these it 
appears that for the first decade the area, remained at about 
the same level, the average for the decade being 841,420 
acres; and this would have been much higher but for the drop 
to 829,130 acres in the famine year of 1877-78, and for the 
extraordinary decrease to 741,034 acres in 1880-81 caused by 
the failure of the rains. The highest figure reached in any 
one year was 878,970 acres in 1879-80, and this has never been 
surpassed. Between 1886-87 and 1895-96 the distri(*t ex¬ 
perienced a considerable amount of deterioration in tlje less 
favoured localities, a wet cycle of years resulting in extensive 
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saturation tbronghont the lowlyinc^ tracts, and this, accom¬ 
panied by an excessive demand in many places, led to the 
abandonmim! of lar^e areas of inferior land. The average for 
the ten years was but 796,688 acres, the lowest point bein^* 
readied in the last year when no more than 757,056 acres were 
cultivated. The famine year of 1896-97 marked the climax, 
tlie area under tillage being then but 787,218 acres; and from 
that date matters steadily impi'oved, the progress bec'oining 
extremely rapid with the commen(*,ement of the new century. 
Piet urns for a single year, the date varying in the diflVi ent 
tahsils, are not obtainable owing to the disturbance of the 
ordinary land nnaads work by sdtiement ojierations, and it is 
thei'efore best to tioat the elevaui years ending in ] 906-07 as a 
d(M‘ade. Th(‘ average area under cultivation was 812,547 
aca’cs ; but , as the improveuKuit w as mainly conhned to the 
second half of the ])eriod, this figure does not afford an arle- 
(juate idea of the present state of the district. Tn the last five 
years the average wars 810,086 acres, or 55*58 per cent, of the 
(Uitirc ni'CAi; and even this would have been much higher save 
for the dj’op in 1905-06 due to adverse seasonal conditions, 
wdien the extent of actual tillage wais no more than 818,944 
acres. The amount in the last yeaix 1906-07, wars 846,829 
ac'i'os, and this may fairly be lagarded as normal. The stand- 
aid of development varies in the different tahsils, but its 
ic'lative height affords no indication of the comparative value 
ol' the several tracts but rather the reverse, (ihatamynir and 
llhognipur, the poorest and most precaiious subdivisions, 
show averages of 62*18 and 58*98 per cent. I’espectively; and 
next follow 1)cra])ur with 58*76 and Narwail with 55*16 per 
cent. On the other hand the proportion of (ailiivated land is 
only 48'91 in Jlilhaur and 58*28 pei' (‘cnl. in Sheorajpur, 
which admittedly form the richest and most highly tilled 
portions of the district. It is 52*87 in Akbarpur and 52*07 
per cent, in the Cawnpore tahsil, which [)ossesses far superior 
advantages to those enjoyed by the parganas along the Jumna. 

Although there has been an apparent decline in the actual 
area under the plough, this does not necessarily involve a 
reduction of cultivation, and such proves to be the case in 
(\awnpore. To arrive at a true estimate of the agricultural 
development of the district, the reclamation of more or less 
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iini)[ofilable waste is of little raoment as com})arc(l with an 
expansion of the ^ross cropped area. At the settlement of 
1840 no mention was made of double-cropping, but thirty 
years later the ai'ea bearing two eiops in the year was 44,815 
acres, bi’inging up the total to 908,915 acres. The subsequent 
increase has been very striking. For the ten years ending 
with 1885-80 the total average was 920,827, and that of the 
donble-crop[)('d area 79,707 acres; foi* tJie next decade the 
figures were 920,775 and 124,080 acres, showing that the 
real contiaction of cultivation w^as extreniely small, and that 
the concentration of effort on the better lands w^as probably 
more beneficial tlian otherwise ; wlule for the last ten year > 
the average crojiped area was 959,080 a(*res, that of the second 
half, from 3901-02 to 1900-07, being no less than 978,978 
acres. This means that in jdace of a decrease in cnltivatiou 
to tlie extent of some 8 per cent, during the (‘urrency of the 
last settlement, as waiuld at first sight appear, there has been 
an extension of some 75,(K)0 acres in the area (‘ropped : and 
tin's fact is of immense importance in estimating the economic 
condition of the district. The area hearing a double cro]i from 
1806-97 to 1900-01 averaged 178,280 acres, while in the last 
five years it was 189,507 acres, the foianei' figiUT being pro- 
l)a])ly to some extent ahnorinal and due to unusual efforts 
made to eounteract tlie effect of iinfavourahle seasons. Tfie 
f)rest‘ii( figure represents lO'Oti per cent, of the net area tilled, 
and this average is mndi the same as those of the Cawnpore, 
Derapnr and Akharf^iir tahsils. In Hhogriipiii’ and Cxhatam- 
pin- it is little nioie than 1 1 per cent, and in Narwal it is hut 
7'98; but on the othtu- hand tlie proportion rises to 25‘43 in 
Billiaur, while in Sheorajpur no less than 29‘88 per cent, 
of the area tilled hears iriore than one crop in the year. 

That a further extension of tillage is possible has been 
proved by ('xperienee; hut it is not so certain that much of the 
available land wamld ie[)ay cultivation under existing condi¬ 
tions. It may he assumed that the old fallows w'ere aban¬ 
doned because they yielded iio profit; and consequently it is 
fairly safe to assert that land is of little value that is not 
considered worth the expense and labour involved in its 
reclamation in the present state of the market, when prices 
are at a level unknown in former days. Such land is, as a 
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rule, poor and sandy or broken by ravnies, witbont means of 
irrigation and generally at a distanoe from the village site. 
The crops are dependent on the rainfall and are consequently 
precarious; and the scanty outturn realized in a good year 
fails to compensate for the total k)ss involved by a bad season. 
No doubt an extension of the canal system would I’esult in a 
corresponding increase in the arable area, espet'ially in certain 
f)art3 where tlie soil is not wholly worthless, as on tlie Ganges 
hank in the Narwal tahsil; })ut already the sup})ly of water is 
Jiot equal to the demand, and it is vei'y doubtful whether any 
addition can be made to the amount taken out of the Ganges. 
The total area classed as ciilturable is acies, or 17T)3 

per cent, of tlie entire district. From this, however, certain 
deductions should be made, as in the case of groves, 5d,828 
acres, and new fallow, 25,695 acres, which is left unfilled 
under the ordinary system of rotation. Tlie balance is still 
vei'y large, comprising 45,938 acres of ciilturable waste and 
141,035 axa’es of old fallow. The former is often covered 
witli jungle or very closely akin to us(tr and other barren 
land; but the latter has probably in most (‘ases been cailtivated 
at some period or other, although the classification is always 
somewhat vague and it is difficult to draw the line between 
ciilturable and unculturable. The two togidher comprise 
12’37 per cent, of the total aiea. The highest proportion is 
14*97 in Ghatampur, follcrwed by 14*2 in Narwal and l‘)*73 
pel* cent, in Derapur. In the other tahsils the figure is Ixdow 
the average, Thlhaur having 12*34, Akhaipiu- 12*1, ('awnpore 
11*09, Hhognipur 10*64 and Sheorajpiu' 9*9 jum' cent, of their 
areas coming under this description. 

Tlie methods of husbandry and the imjileiiients in general 
use in this district present no peculiar features, and very few 
changes have o<*.curred during the past century. Thirty years 
ago a suggestion was made that the introduction of canals had 
brought about a decrease in the number of cattle, and conse¬ 
quently in the amount of manure given to the fields; but this 
deci'ease is at least questionable, and in any (*ase it would only 
mean a reduction in the fuel supply. On the other liand it is 
almost certain that canals have had an effect in impi'oving the 
quality of the crops grown, though the inqa’ovement is less 
noticeable than might have been expected, and in particular 
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there has been no great increase in the amount of wheat grown 
for export. Another possible effect of canals is the develo])- 
ment of a broader style of cultivation, involving the devotion 
of more attention to all the lands of a village in ])erference to 
a close concentration of effort on the fields immediately ad¬ 
joining the homestead. The latter ]>]actice is far more a|)})ar- 
ent in the northern and eastern tahsils than elsewhere, lor at 
all times the comparative abstau'e of a (jaulian zone in the 
villages of 13hognipur and Gliatampur has been very lemark- 
able, although the difference in practice may be due lather 
to the personal cljai’acteristics of the cultivators than to any 
other cause. In the matter of implements the only change 
deserving of record has been the general substitutioii of the 
modern iron roller mill for the old koUiu, which has now 
practically disa|)f)eared. Little local benefit seems to have 
been derived from the presence of a model farm at Gawn}X)ie, 
although the establishment of seed depots for the' distribution 
of selected seed-grain bas been attended with fairlx satisfa<'- 
tory ]‘esults. 

The cultivaJiO]' divides the agricultuial year into the 
usual tliree seaisojis, and calls the harvests by the tlnve usual 
names of kliarif, rahi and zaid, or inteimediaie.^ h'be last is 
usually unim])orta.nt. Tlie area was not sho^\!l separately 
till 1879-80, when it \vas 1,107) acres, the avei-age for the 
following six years being ‘2,082. It has since iiu*reas(Hl, 
the avei’age fj’om bs8()-87 to 1805-00 l)eing 4,d‘20 acres, while 
in the next five years it was 5,044, and for the five years 
ending with 1900-07 the avei'age had risen to 5,008 acres 
although this was in large measure due to the abnormal 
condition of affaii’S in 1005-00, when great efforts were made 
to reiiiedy the loss caused l>y the failure of the rubi in certain 
parts. In normal year's nearly half the area- is sown with 
melons, which are grown in the sandy beds of rivers in all 
tahsils but parti<*ula7ly in Cawnpore and along the Ganges. 
The bulk of the remainder* is made up bv vegetables : a little 
chena is grown, but the amount is insignificant save under 
special circumstances, when it is put down in irrigated land to 
replace a lost rabi crop. Of the two main harvests the area 
varies according to the nature of tire season. At tlie first sur¬ 
vey, which followed close on the famine of 1837, the areas were 
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34S,945 acres of khar?f and 299,755 of rahi, but the returns 
ai*e of little value ovvifi^ to the peculiar conditions then 
pre\:iilin‘ 4 . At the next settlement the kharif area was 
412,274 and that of tlie rub/ 4f>5,471 acj'es, fiom which it 
would apj)ear that the relative ])osition of the liaivests had 
materially alteted in the interval. The returns of subsequent 
year’s liave shown tliat while the rcbi area r’emains more or 
less ( onslanl, marhed tliictnations occiUTin^’ only in t'Xce])tional 
seasons, the liluirif is far more sensitive to climatic conditions. 
jJm'in^> tlui t(Mi \ ear’s (mdm;^ in iSHo-Rh llu' average' of the 
former was 450,t>5R and of the' latter 403, lUh aci’tis; the rahi 
would have henm nmcli lar^ei’ l>ut toi’ thi' failure oi’ the })re~ 
mature c-essation of tlu^ rains in 1877 and 188(3 wdien the area 
di’opped to 411,900 and 370,900 acres, respc'cl ivc'ly. In the 
ensuing dc'cade th(‘ rahi avera.i^i' wais 472,82’2, and the vari- 
ndions wane seddom ^r eat; wliile that of the hluirij was 443,020 
acr’es, tl]e l(AV(‘st beini;' 350,807 irr 188(S-H9, as c-onOasted wdth 
477,477 two vans ear’lier. hh’om 189(897 to 1900-01 the 
sf>rini» avera^a‘ was 449,102 and tlu' autumn 48(8981, the 
latter show ing the mor’e rapid r’ec*ovc‘i’y Avith improxed scaasons; 
aaid in tlie (r\c' \ ear’s (mdiir;^ wdth 190f>-07 the li hanf still 
rnaintainc'd ils U‘ad, averaiiin^' 490,412 acr’es as compared w itli 
478,008 .acre's sown for’ tlie rahi. althouy]8on at least one 
0(‘(‘.asir)n tlu' positions w’er‘(' r’exaa’stai. The r(iJ>i would h.avaa 
slioW'U a nuudi ]it,i:h(‘i’ ti^^ure l)ut for* l905-0(>, wIk'ij the total 
dr’oyvped to 418,018 acr’es, an occurrmicr' wha h pioxed that, in 
s[)ite of the erdrancc'd sraurity due to the' canals, adv('r’se 
se'asonal ('onditions cannot fail to exert an immense influen(*e 
on tie' distr’ic't, aral that an c'arlx ter’mination n\' tiu' I’air^s must 
inevitably brin^ about a i^eru'tal contraction of the area under 
spring crops. The eflfecd varies in differ'cnt ])ar’ts of the dis¬ 
trict. The Ganges tract is fairly safe agairrst any general 
loss of tire rahi; but alorrg the Jumira, although the extension 
of canals has made a vast difference, tlrere are many villages 
wdiich depend wholly on the rainfall, and further a restriction 
of the syrring area makes itself felt for several seasons owing 
to the inevitable sy^r’ead of kans grass and similar pests. In 
'Akbaipiir, Bhogniyrnr and Gliatanipur the rahi is more exten¬ 
sive than tlie kharij, though these tahsils show the greatest 
fluctuations. An excess on the part of the former occurs also 
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in Cawn])ore, wliile alone, witli its wide stretclies ot 

riee IjuhI, shows any marked predominaiiee on tlie part of the 
antninn liar vest. 

With a few and nniniportant exceptions the produce of Rahi 
the rahi hai’vest consists of wheal, barley and ^I'am, sown 
either alone oi‘, as is more ^^enerally the c'ase, in combination. 

The area under pure wheat avera.^es or T) ‘n pei’ cent, 

of the land (Miltivated foj- s{)riiye' c)T)])s, the pi*opo7tion hein^ 
generally lii^^'her in the north than elsewliere and rane^ti 
from ‘J<S‘05 pet- (‘ont. in Hheorajpur to V17 ])er cent, in Clha- 
tampur. Jkirley is seldom to he found by itself ; and the same 
may [)e said of ;^'ram, which wlien sown alone avera.^es h7,8‘28 
acres or 7’91 j)er cent., aiid more than two-thirds of this area 
lies iii the (ihatampur and Hhof>nipur tahsils, where the crop 
is of no ;^i eat value and the onttiu’n y)oor. On the other hand 
baT*ley in combination with t^ram avera.i^t^s ac'res or J70 

less than Ki'ad ])ei’ ccmt. of the entire ra/>/, juul wheat mixed 
with ;^ram or harkw (‘onstitutes lil)*:! ])(‘r (*ent., covering’ 

125,17r) ac]’('s. "Tims these thi’ee cro])s a^^ioxy^ate hi‘i7 per 
cent, of the entire area, irres])e(iive of the mixluK^ known 
as gajai, wiiere the three' ai*e sown toeeWher. 01 the j'emain- 
in^i* food (‘I’ops tiie chief are peas, which have attained some 
measure of po[)ularity in lat<" years, es[)ecially in the' southern 
mid eastern tracts, and neJ^v a^ei’a^e 12,701) ae*res or nearlv six 
times the' amount ree'oi'ded thiity yeai's ai^'o. J\)tatoes cenei’ 
1,852 acres, of wiiich 1,000 are to he found in Ihlhaur and 
Sheoi'^jpnr ; they liave steaehly ine*reas('d, the aiea extejidiii^' 
almost eveiy year, whej'eas in 1871) the e*rop occupied little 
more than 500 acres. Ve'^etables and garden eaoj)s with some 
1,900 acres make up the balance : they are ^rowji everywhere, 
the largest area being in the ( awiipore tahsil. ATiiong the 
non-food rahi crops the most iinj)ortant is t)op})y, although 
Cawnpore is far from being a great opium-j^rodueing district. 

The area has fluctuated to a remarkable extent, that of 
the ten years ending in 1880-87 being 7,500 and of the next 
two decades 8,410 ami 7,898 acres : the average for the last 
five years is 0,850 acres or 1’88 per cent, of tlie rahi harvest, 
and nearly half of this is to he found in the Bilhaur tahsih 
The cultivation of poppy was first introduced into the district 
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in 1R8()-‘)1 under tlie agency of the collector, and engage- 
nuMits taken for some 530 acres: but owing to ignojance 

and gross adultiation tbe ])rodiK*e was worthless, aiid the ex- 
f)erinieiit was abandoned for two years. In 3W88) a trained 
staff was sent to the district, godowns weie (uected at Cawai- 
|) 0 ](‘, Tbllianr aaid Akbarpur, and tbongli the season was most 
iinfa.voiiralde, the opium ju'oduced was recognized to be of 
exceptional (juality. ’Des})ite op]>osition on the part of the 
zainiiiditrs Ihe undertaking ])roHi|)ored, and in 3 885-80 a sub¬ 
deputy opium agent was appointed in the ])erson of Mr. P. 
Maxwidl, w lio held charge for many years. In 3840 an irn- 
prcnement was effected by tlie introduction of imported seed, 
whic'h gave a greatl\ enhanced outturn. The average area 
under opium fi'om 1888-84 to 3 84:2-48 was 3 ,4K9 acres annually 
and tlie prodiu'c 4*7 s(’rs ptu* acr’e, though in ihe second half 
of the period it aveiaged as much as 0*3 0 scrs. Aftei’ the 
Alutiny tlu' business was reorganized and godowns were for 
many years maintained at Ankin and Kura, though these have 
lately been abc^lished. Tlu- system of advances, originally 
very like* that of indigo, was gradually alteied, aaul now 
advances arc- al\\a\s made to the individual cultivator pre^- 
vidc'd he attemds at the sc-ttk-mc-nt centre-s. the latter luung 
the most conveni(mtl> situated road or canal bungalow in eacdi 
pai’gana. ^Vc^ighnumts ait- no longei’ made at ('aA\'n])ore, the 
old godown near ffuhi ha\ ing bc-en sold to tfu- ATuii* Mills, but 
arc usually ('onductc-d at Ankin, Pura, 3\anki, Ridbnu and 
Maharajpur. The teupiorary decline in cultivataon was due to 
tlu' deprec'iation cjf silver and the consef|uent lisc' in tlu^ price 
of food-grains; and the rc-covery is due to the apprec-iation of 
tbe advances, whicli provide the cultivator with cash when 
lie needs money for the purchase of seed, although poppy no 
longer c^njoys its old reputation as the most profitable of all 
crops. The outturn varies with the nature of the season. 
The average in 3 850 was 0*8 scrs per acacw in 1800 it had 
dro[)ped to 4*9, though ten yr-ai*s later it had risen to 30*57, 
in 3 880 it w^as 5 scrs and in 3890 it was 5*7 scrs per acre. 
4\)bacco was once a somewhat favourite crop but has declined 
of late, the commonly attributed reason being that the c-anals, 
by raising the water-level, have destroyed the saline cliaracter 
of the wells, brackish water bcijig generally regarded as 
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essential for tobacco lands. Tlie area in 1840 was 1,038, and 
at the next settlement l,‘2o7 acres. The average remained 
liigli till 1880-87, that of the })receding^ ten years being 910 
acres and in tlie two ensuing decades 700 and 550 acres, the 
largest area }>eing in the Nai-wal tahsil. There are some 570 
acres under oilseeds, principally linseed and mustard, but 
the cr'o[)s aie of little importance save in Gliatanipur and 
l^liognipiir. Fm-thej‘ details will be found in the vaj'ious tahsil 
ait ides, and the figures for tiie princa’jial stafiles in each 
tahsil during the last five years are given in the afifiendix.^ 

ddie ],'h(irif (a-op statement is more diversified, and the KUarif 
local distribution considerably moi’e varied. Generally speak- 
ing, thi' bulk of the harvest <*onsists in tlie large millets and 
cotton sown in combination with the pulse known as arJiar, 
a growing amount of maize' and a small ama of rice, while 
a noticeable' feature' is tlie' unim[)e)rtant fiositiein lield by sugar- 
e-aiu'. In the' toreuneist place e-eime juar anel arluir, averaging 
2tK),930 acres eir })er e'cnt. eif the total hharif area, ddu' 

pioportion range's Irom ‘JO aS in Bilbaur to 55‘84 pei’ eent. 
in the CaxNnpore tahsil, [)ut e'vejywhei'e the ae-reage is exceed¬ 
ed b\ no other erop. In the peiorer seiils bajra takes the pla<*e 
e>t jiutr, and this in (*ombination with e/r/u/r averages 44,718 
ae*re's, oj’ 9 ]*J pe‘r c'ent. of the' llntrif. The figure J*ises te> 
i:?l’19 pel* e*ent, in fdieignipur and, with the e'xception of 
])ei a])ui' and Gliatampur, all other tabsils show^ a very low pio- 
peirtion, Slieorajpur coming last with only 3’54 ])er e'cnt., this 
in itseit being a sure indie-ation of the superie)rity of that, 
tahsil. Cotton has remained almost stationary for a period oi 
moie than sixty years. In 1840 it covered ‘101,31 1 acie's, and 
tliough its cultivation le'ceived a great stimulus during the 
ArjRiicaii w'a?*, the^ i?nprovement was but temf)orary, and by 
1870 the area had iela])seel to 101,905 acres. For the ten years 
ending in 1885-80 the' average' was 99,337 and in the followiiig 
dc'cade 91,970 acres, w hile in the last ten years it has been 
93,14‘.2 acres. Recently theie has been some expansion, for in 
1900-07 the total rose to 108,05*1, wbieb, wdtb the figures of the 
four preceding years, gave an average ol 97,778 acres, or 19‘94 
per cent, of the I'harif. Tlie highest nronortions are to be found 
in the diimna tabsils and tlu' lowest in Cawnpore and Sbeoraj- 
pur. Ttice varies but litt’e although its cultivation has enormous¬ 
ly iiK'ieased since 1840 and even since 1870, when 27,735 acres 

* Appendix, table VI. 
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were under this erop, the present average being' 4d,d04 or PrHd 
per cent, of the total. Nearly half this amount is to be found 
in the Ihllnnir and Rheorajpur par^anas, and apart from 
these th(^ only extejisive areas of ric'e laiul are in the south of 
Akbaipui’ and tlu^ continuation of this traet in the noitfi oi 
(fhatanipiij’. Morc^ tilian half the rice is of the early variety, 
sown l)]-oadeast, the more valuable transplanted kind bein^ al¬ 
most wliolly ecjnfmed to the swampy lands ot Ihlhaui* and t1ie 
adjoining- tbasil. A rcmiaikable and welcome teature in the crop 
sta,tem(mti is the ^rowhn^* })opuhu‘ity of niaizc^ : iemarkable 
bt_H*a,use the area in 1840 w\as but 654 aeies, rising to 1^4,085 at 
the next settlement ; and w’el(‘ome becanist' the c-rop readies 
maturity at an early date, and therefore' is less susee|)tibl(‘ to 
failure in the event of a piemature eessation ot the rains. Tlie 
awera^^e fr’orn .1876-77 to 1885-86 was 0*2,800 acres; tor the 
next ten years 0(),060, and for the ('iisuin^ ]H'ri()d ('lulin^; with 
1006-07 no less tha.n 55,462 acres, tlie present avera^’e ]>ein^ 
ecpiivalent to 11*28 per cent, of the whole kfutrif area. In tlie 
1‘ich tahsils of Sheorajpur and Bilhaiir tlu^ propoi’tion 
reaches tlie astonishing figures of 28*76 and 22*77 acies, and 
in Derapiu', too, the fi<^ure is w^ell above the' avera.^‘e. On the 
othei* hand it is nnfortunalely very low in the two tahsils alon;^' 
the Jumna, wlierc' tlie extension of maize would nndoidJ(sli 
prove of material benefit. Rii^^arcane on the otlier hand has 
not prospered. The area in 1840 was 14,088 acres, and this 
w^as well lielow the normal of tliat period : in 1870 it stood 
at 14,682, but has since declined, the aveiaiic' for tlu' ten years 
endiji^ with 1885-86 bein^' 0,518, foj‘ the next decade 1 ,007 
and for the last ten years 0,705 acres. Tjatterly there hae 
been some expansion, the total reaching 18,404 in 1906-07, 
and the averap^e of tliat and tlie four iirei'cdinLi years bein;:^ 
10,858 acres or 2*21 per cent, of the kliarif. Tt is f]^rown in 
every part?ana, but Tlilhaur and Sheoraipur account for near¬ 
ly half the total ]woduction. The remaining l^harif crops are 
unimportant, though indif^o calls for sejiarate mention on ac¬ 
count of the Tuorainent ])art it onc'e [)layed in the agriculture 
of the district. Tor the rest sau lu'rnp eoveus on an averace 
8,820 acres, or more than double the amount ^rown in 1870. 
and is found thr<ou£fhout the distriet ; irarden crops a^p'e^ate 
6.200 acres, and are extensively raised in Cawnpore and the 
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other Ganges parganas, the ]*ecejit spread of sweet j)otatoes 
in Narwai being a noticeable feature; oilseeds, princif)ally 
ill, make up 1,095 acres, of whicli juore than half lie in 
Ghatampur and Akbarpur; the autumn j>ulses, nrcl, miing and 
'moth, are here confined to less than 800 acres; and *an insig¬ 
nificant area is under the smaller millets. Among the garden 
crops mention should be made of pan, which is a very valu¬ 
able pi'oduct and is grown thi‘oughout the district, particular¬ 
ly in Narwal, iji the petailiar covered viiu^ries which foini so 
promineiit a feature in the rural landscape. The pan gardens 
of ]farai (larhu aie es])ei‘ially celehi'ahHl, and that village 
enjoys an almost provincial i’e])utation for its ])ro(lnct‘ and 
marked. 

The history of indigo is interesting, for almost immedi- rndi^^o. 
ately afteu’ the cession its cailtivation was taken up by scvcial 
European firms. One at least dates from before the cessioJi, 
fo]* the well known Oene)-al Martin of Jjueknow fame es¬ 
tablished a. factory at Najafgarh, renting that estate from tlie 
sistei's of Najaf Khaai. He had 'lo vats at Najafgarh and 
in outlying villages; and the !)usiness aftei* his death was 
(*arried on by his n(‘f)h('W, wdio sold it to Messrs. Hortiei* ajid 
l^ul)ois. His exaniph^ was followed by Mr. Adaan Maxwell 
at Maharaj[)ur, who had 187 vats in fourteen villages, by 
Messrs. Hurnett and Co., aiuHseveral others, Huropean and 
native. Cultivation spi’ead rapidly, but by degree's ^ound 
business principles gave way to rash speculation and in 1880 
the Calcutta houses failed, causing a general crash. Najaf¬ 
garh was resumed l)y Government, and after seven years of 
direct management was leased to Mr. Viiicent, Avho subse¬ 
quently sold it to Messrs, (treenway, fj*om wlrom it ])assed 
to Messrs. Menzies and then to Khagol Singh INlaharajpur 
similarly passed tlirough several hands and Avas ultimately 
broken uj). The failure of the big firms caused wides]aead 
loss throughout the district, the cultivat'ors being deprived of 
the cash advances on which they had largely depended ; and 
the area under indigo dropped to a low figure, the total in 
iil840 being but 14,598 acres. For many years the industry 
remained in a depressed state and the crop was raised prin¬ 
cipally for the supply of seed, which was in stiong demand 
throughout Bihar. A recovery set in, how^ever, about 1865, 
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and by tlie time of the survey the area had risen to 24,083 
fic'res. The boom continued for some time, old factories were 
r(H)peiie(i, many new ones oenstructed especially in' Sheoraj- 
pnr, and even the tenants spent money in building' pairs of 
miniature vats on the borders of theij- helds. Fiom 1870 to 
1883 the average area under indigo was 44,784 acres, the 
/highest pr)int being reached in 1884, when no less than 
100,442 acnes were <ail(ivated. Then came a decline, and in 
tthe JK^xt ten years the average dropped to 28,034 a,cres, while 
dming tla^ last decade it v\as only 17,335. Even this does 
not n^faesent the existing condition of affairs. The average 
for the \ea?s cTiding in ]90r)-07 was 7,985 acres or 1'03 per 
cent, of the IJiarif; but in the last year the tdal had simk 
'to 4,27’) aer(‘s, and th(‘ complete disappearance of indigo seems 
almost inevitable, the i-eason being the fall in prices caused 
by tl)(‘ introduction of the synthetic, dye. Every tahsil still 
prodias's a little indigo but except Bilhaur none can np- 
))roach the amount grown in Sheorajpur, where the ca[)ital 
sunk in the industry has been v(‘ry large. It is worthy of 
note that in Nai-\\al the cultivation of indigo is most iin- 
knowui foi' the z<f)nin(Jnr.^. bearing in mind the disasters 
exj)erinc'ed by their grandfathers, seem steadily to have ke])t 
aloof from the revival. 

In eonnection with agriculture mention should be made 
of the ('X])erimen(al farm started in 1881 bv tiovermnent at 
tiiilaiva, el()S(* to Nawabganj. It was placed under the rrian- 
aeiaiumt of the ALuacultmal dc'partmerit, and round this farm 
as a nucleus an agricultural stalion has gradually been organ¬ 
ized, now serving as the centre of one of the circles into 
which the province has be('n divided for the operations of the 
depart iiKMit. 33ie station is in chaige of a d(g)uty director, 
who controls a staff drawm from the subordinate agidcultnral 
service. For research purposes the station is pr*ovided with an 
exireriimmta 1 farm of about bb acrey a wwkshop and a sub- 
stati(ui for the study if i/sttr : a ])lot was first ac(]uii’ed in the 
village of Amramau and was sold after successful reclamation, 
irnd a second was tlam takcm up at Juhi. A large ])ortion of 
th(' ex])erimenta1 farm is devoted to experiments of a per¬ 
manent nature or- of long duration, designed to throw Kght 
on the fundainental conditions of agriculture in the (langefic 
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alliiviiun ; the remainder is oecupied by experiments of lociil 
and temporary interest, such as the trial of new crops and 
the comparison of ditferent varieties. The opeiations at the 
sub-station are directed towards the elucidation of profitable^ 
metliods of utilizing' the hr^e areas of barren land whieli are 
a f(^‘l^ure of ihe cential pojtions of the province. The work 
shop is used for desionin^- and constructing- improved im|)le- 
menhs and apjairatus fo]‘ exf)erimental purposes. Tlie func¬ 
tions other tlian experimental perfoianed by the de|)uly direc¬ 
tor and his staff*, eompi’isin”' the demonstration of results to- 
‘^('tlu'r with advice or assistance to individuals, ai’e carried on 
from the a^i’icajltural station as a centre. Adjoining tli(‘ sta¬ 
tion are the a^.^ricultural college and resc^arch 1 aboj*atoil's, in 
charge of a ])rincipal, the economic; botanist and the agricuU 
tural chemist, all officers of the Indian agricultural service, 
assisted by a staff of the subordinate' servic-e. A ])erinanc‘nt 
building for the college and laboratories is now^ in course of 
Erection, wdiile in the meantime the institutions are housed 
in temporary premises. An agricultural scTool was opc'ued OtS 
caiiiy as 180d and some 125 qaiiungo candidates were admitted 
yearly, instruction being also alforde'd uithout fee to students 
desirous of studying the subject with a vknv to taking uj) 
farming oi- estate manag('ment, or to (jiialifying as teaclu'rs. 
Tlie course lasted foi‘ tw'o years, and comprised elementar\ 
scientific instruction in agricidtural chemistry, ])liysics and 
botan}^ as well as tlieorc'tical and practical teaching in agricul¬ 
ture, mucji imf)ortance being attaclied to the students’ own 
\vork and observation in the field. The new^ college admits 
from 50 to 55 pupils annually, the majority ])eing destiru'd 
for employment as siijx'rvisor qatiiiHgos in the lanui Ttecords 
department, wdiile the remainder enter the subordinate agri¬ 
cultural service or find em]doyment as estate agents. The 
college course lasts three yi'ars, and all students are refjuired 
to reside in the college hostels. 

Undei* existing conditions the district is on the whole 
admirably ju’ovided with nu'ans ot irrigation, and its (com¬ 
parative seenrity at the ]iresent time od'ei’s a. great contrast 
to the state of affairs prevailing in the past. The natural 
sources of sup])ly are extremely limited, and over a large por¬ 
tion of the area the construction of w^ells is rendered almost 
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Smjiossible, oj- at any rate expensive iji a prohibitive degree, 
jby the great depth of the water level. Of late years an incal- 
'culable ('hange lias been etfeeted by tlie development of the 
toanal system, whifh lias almost revolutionised the agricultural 
as[)eet of tlie disirica, and the area now' considered as pre- 
<*arioiis by reason of the lack of water for the fields has been 
rednccal to small proportions. This c.onsists for’ the most part 
of the liigli and b]‘(^)kcn land adjoining the rivei’s, jiarticularly 
tlie Jumna, Sengar, (hnig(\s and tlu' sonthei’n Non, and also 
of (s)nsid(nablc tracds irr l^liognipiir and (Jhatamjiur which are 
as yet ])eyoiid tlie reach of th(‘ rainal or* (dse r'ec'eive but a 
A^ei’v small sii|)ply of ANater* owing to theii' situation at the ends 
of (*anfd (listriimtaric's. At the last settUanenl the total imrn- 
ber of^\ illag(^s c lassifit'd as pri'carions on account of thejr 
deficient snf)])lv of water* (4v (ds(' foi’ the ])ovei’ty of their soil 
Avas and of these many <*ain(' iind(n- this categoi'y for* the 

s<'('ond I’taison rntiaa* than the first. Those along the Jiimna 
compi'ised lOS, along the Sengai’ along tire Cdanges 4(i 

and adong the Non dJ vilkiges in tlhatam])nr. Tliese make 
lip twm-thirds of the Avhok' mrndxa’, and among the rest are 
severad on the hanks of t lu' dsan in Itilham and of the dJind 
in various parts of its course. Such lands must inevitalrly 
sutler’ in years of drought, foi’ tlu' nature of the subsoil and 
the depth to spi'ing hw’cl r’endiu’s tlu* constiarct ion of wells 
almost im]rossihle, aaid their* geogi'a])hical |)Osition jmts them 
h(‘yond Mre I'eacdr of canals. Apart fi’om these, the only large 
ai’eas of imiriigated land are in Jdhogni])ui*, ospeeiallv in the 
tract between the railway and tli(' Sengai’, wliere the canal 
disti’ihutai’ies ter-rninab^, and the southern jrarts of Cihatam- 
pur* on eiiliei’ side of the* Non, tliese two tahsils liaAurrg 89 
villages tlius situated. Tire imprc^iA’ernout tlrat has Ireen 
acdiifrved, hoAA'eAer, is irnrrumse, though ;in\' ('xact estimate 
is iirrpossible oAving to the fact that when far various occa¬ 
sions it A\as nec'cssary tor- assessnumt ])m’[)oses to diflPer’(mtiate 
wet and dry land, tiu' former Avas held to include all fields 
which Jay AvitJrin I’eacdr of Axatei’, or AAdrich liad been iiTigated 
during recent years, rather than tlie ]necise area actually 
watei’ed in any given season. At the settlement of 1840 the 
assumed irrigated area w^as 50*7 per cent, of the net cultiva¬ 
tion ; hut this was grossly exaggei’ated, since for example 
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even land that was nnwatered but whicli inif’ht be irrigated 
if a, well were construeted on it was classified as irrigable. In 
1870 the propoilion was 40*4 per cent., and tlioiigli this was 
supi^sed to include only sucli Uuid as liad been irrigated with¬ 
in the tliree preceding }ears a good deal more was, in prac¬ 
tice, added to the list. Still, if the estimate be taken as fair, 
the vast improvement effected during tlie next thirty yea is 
is at once obvious, for at the last settlement no less than Gl’5 
2 )er cent, of the cultivated area was shown as irrigable, while 
on this occasion every care wais taken to avoid undue exag¬ 
geration. 44iis increase is due mainly to the ifitrodiidion of 
canals into Hliognipur and to the extension of the (xhatam- 
j)Nr and Fatehpur blanches. In old days the country between 
the Sengar and Jumna dejiended solely on precarions*tanks 
and a few wells in favoured sfiots, whereas now the canal 
carries water into all its best sections, entirely transforming 
t!if‘ face of the country. 

Owing to the wide fluctuations in the nature of the sea¬ 
sons, and the amount and distribution of tlu' rainfall, the 
method ado[)ted at settlement affords a better indicaition of 
the [iroportion of land irrigated than do the flgiires of a single 
year; but probably a. luau'er approach to an accurate esiimah' 
of the capacities of the distrid in this respect is to be obtained 
from an average of the actual areas irrigatial during a fairly 
prolonged ])eriod. ["nfortnnately no figures nvo avaihdde yirior 
to 1884-85, though even so we can asc(‘rtain the a\(U-age for 
more than two decades. For that and the following year the 
mean area watered was 280,42‘J acres, or ^21 jier c‘0nt. of the 
area, under tillage. Fining the ten years ending with 1895-9t) 
tli(‘ a\erage was 22'2J)H() acres, or 27*8 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation. The latter had declined to a marked extent; but there 
had been a relative increase in irrigation, wlii(di would doubt¬ 
less have been mncli Iiigber but for the abnormal rainfall of 
tJie period, since in tlie yibenomenally wet season of 1804-95 
the area irrigated drofiped to 78,004 acres or only 9*1 per 
cent, of the land under the plough. From 1890-97 to 1906-07 
inclusive, one year being omitted on account of settlement 
operations which wdthdrew^ the land records staff from their 
ordinary work, the average was no less than 300,002 acres or 
36*9 per cent, of the area cultivated, the increase being 
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wholly^ iittiibutable to the enhanced supply obtainable irom 
the canals. In the first year drought accounted ibr a quite 
unuvsual demand for •ca?ial water, and the propui tion of irri¬ 
gated to cultivated land rose to 40*4 per cent. ; but tlie 
last five yea7‘s the conditions were generally normal, save 
foi* a paitial scarcity in 1905-06 when all ])revious lecords 
w’ere surpassed, the area irrigated being as much as Ihl8.097 
acres. This jirohabiy indicates the ordiiuuv maximum re- 
()uirements of the district, although in times of general stic'ss 
more could no doubt be achieved both l)y a heavier demand 
on the canaJs and by the multipliiaition of wells in the nor¬ 
thern and eastern tracts. In the last five years the average 
wais 005,129 acaes, oi* 06*02 per cenl. of the net c^ultivation. 
Most of this takes ])Iace in fields sown with rcihi crops; but 
tliere is a good deal of kliarif irrigation, amounting to about 
one-fourth of tlie gross amount, while about one-eiglilli is irri¬ 
gated dofdsJi hind. The pro[)ortion of the ai-ea irrigated to 
the total area under tillage varies in the difterent tahsils, but 
is naturally highest in th(‘ (hingetic tract. It averages as 
much as 50*77 fua- cent, in Sheoraj[)ur, and next come Akbar- 
pur with 45*90, T)('ra])ur with 42*12 (these tahsils having a 
very com()l(‘t(‘ system of canalsf Bilhaur w'lth 41*77 and 
Tawnpoi’c with 07*9 jx'r cent. I'Oscwvhere the ratio is below 
tli(. general avc'rage, Xarwal having 04*46, Bhognipiir 27*15 
and Ohatarnpnr ])ut 21 *2.9 pcT cent, of its cultivated area 
ij’i'igated; but though these figure's may appear small it may 
he observed that the old irrigable aiva of ({1iatam{>!ir is now^ 
actually irrigated, while in Bbognipur ncai’ly four items the 
'amount (considered to be within reach of w^ater in 1870 regu- 
laily obtains iri’ig'ation. , 

Sources of Idle \'arioiis eanals suj)ply om an av(‘i:ig(' (vVTT \)ov cent. 

supply. total irrigation, wells 29*27 and otlier sourees, includ¬ 

ing tanks, jhils and streams, 4*96 per cent. Tlu' last alone can 
be eonsidei’ed ])recarious, so that irrigation in this district 
possesse:, tb(' inestimable advantage of being practically se¬ 
cure. OOie proportion of well irrigation varies immensely in the 
dilTcucnt tahsils. Tn Bhognijmr wells supply but *42 per cent., 
wdiile in Tawiipore and Na.iwval tlicy irrigate' 50*14 and 58*25 
pei’ cent, respectively of the area watered. The figinc is higli 
in Berapur and Bilhaur w'here 01*42 and 40*02 pei* cent, of 
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the irrigation is obtained from wells, while iji Akharpiir it is 
1^7*7, in Sheorajpnr 19*51 and in Ghatainpnr 11*9:^ ])er cent. 
The tracts ehiefly dependent on canals aie Bliognipur, in 
which 97*44 of tlie irrigation is thus deiiNS'd. Gliatanipnr 
and Sheorajpiir; uud those with the smallest supply of canal 
water are Narwal with 85*95 and (kiwn|X)re with 48*05 per 
cent. It is but natural tiuit the extension of canals should 
have to some extent supf>lanted irrigation from wells; and 
it is really I'emaikable that there has been no decliiu' of late 
in the ai’ea v\’atered by wells but i*ather an incoaisc*, the avei- 
age for the last ten years being 90,889 a.nd that of the fu-eccd- 
ing decade 74,698 acres. 

The Ihstory of canal ir-rigation in this district dates fiom 
the commencement of the tianges c-anal in 18 hi. The grc'at 
f>roject took various forms from time to time, the chid' issue.' 
being the practicability of constructing a navigation eliannel 
from end to end of the Doab to terminate' at Allahabad. 
Many alterations were made in the original scheme, but by 
degrees it became evident tliat tlie through (‘liamiel to 
Allaliabad was a remote eventuality and that the main object 
to be acdiieved wars the construction of an irrigation eaiial, 
with subsidiary provision for navigation, leading from Hard- 
war to Nanau in the Aligarh district, where it bifurcated to 
form the Cawnpore and Etawaih terminals, the former dis¬ 
charging into the Ganges at the city of Caw'upore and the' 
latter emptyhig itself into the Jumna eitlu'r in this district or 
in Fatehpur. The Gawnpore branch, designed to reach tlie 
country *y^^^S h) the nortli of the ttind and Tandu riv('rs, was 
commenced in 1849-50, the last 65 mile-^, including tlu' 
portion witliin tliis district, being entrusted to Gieut. C. W. 
Hutchiiison, wdio in 1852 made over chaigX' to Tjieut. Hodg¬ 
son. The canal w^as opened in 1851, but \('ry little wai(u 
seems to have reached the lower sections till 1861, the first 
year in whic'h the undertaking showed a ]u*ofit. From that 
time forward the demand for water exceeded the supply, and 
in 1866 a proposal was made to obtain a reinforcement 
of the volume by tapping the Ganges tit a convenient 
spot below Hardwar, and thence to conduct a new^ main line 
of canal down the Doab, the old idea being re\ ived of a 
navigation channel to Allahabad. In 1860 it was decided 
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tliat tlae intake would ]>e most suitably located at Naiora ii't 
the Bulaiidshahr district^ and an extensive survey was 
undertaken. Tlie project contemplated a main canal 
traversing the country betwtnu^ the l^indu and Bind in this 
district, together with a supply cdiannel for the Cawnpore 
und fhawah hraiu-hes, as well as a Bhognipur branch for 
tlu' b(U)efit of the dry tracds alony tlu‘ Jumna, and also a 
Jlnhijliak l)ranc]i from the new main canal to the existing 
JJawah branch, with the ^)bje(‘t of coni])ensatin^' the latter 
for the loss of water involved by tlu' B>ho,i;nipiir canal and the 
tihatampur extension. Jdie work of c'onstruc tion was be^un 
in but was c'onfined to tlic' uppca- reaches and lieadw'orks. 

Thc^ sclierne had ]>rovided food for much discussion and seva^ral 
impractic'able features c*ame to li^ht, with the result that in 
.1877 far-reaching- modifications of the original plan wert^ 
introduced. Jdie id(\a of a main c-anal was abaJidoned and 
its [dace taken by the Bev<cir branc'h. whicli terininatc's ii^ 
;he Isan. The supply channel for tlie ('a\\ n()oie and JJawah 
branchc's was converted into the main canal as far as Jera. 
on the' latter*, and that plaec' was eliosen for the headwaa’ks 
of tlie Blio^ni})ur branch, \\bi<*h Irad hitherto been) fixed 
some thirty miles lower* down. At thc' same time" the 
t^jwnporc" and Clhatarirpur* extensions were sludved for* the 
presemt, the projeed thus urodified sanctioned in 1882. 

ddie midtatalcin^, wliih' not sexer'ine the c.onneetion between 
the" Clauses (*arial and its two main br*ane]ies, which still 
reccdxe a eonsideral)1(‘ pioportion of their supply freun the 
Uj)per ehanned, ueveuthedt'ss had tlu* result of ])’a(dic*ally 
eorivertin^ the (‘awnj)or*e and Bdawah biancdies intc:) intc'^O’al 
j>arts of the Bower Oiarises <*aiial systeri]. Jn tlu" case" of 
the foi*mer it invohed the trarrsfer* of 140 out of a total lenefli 
of 100 miles; hut the most irrr]>oi‘tant rc'sidt, scr far as acdiial 
irr’ii^ation is conc'erned, was that a continuous flow of waiter 
Avas secured in both branches, wdiereas for*mej*ly it Ir.ul only 
been possible to maintain tire sej'xice in alternate weeks. 
The increase in the Aolmne ne(*essitated many im]u*ovements 
in the c*anal, though the ^enc'ral plan wars wdiolly satisfactory ; 
and betw een 1880 and 1801 a number' of dc"fc^cts w er*e rectified 
in the Cawmporc" terminal, tire" bridjcres bein^ raised and 
additional locks provided for navigation purposes, w^bile of 
mor'e impeudanre wer*(" the realignment of those distributaries 
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wliicli ()!)strncted drainage or did not effectually command 
the country through wliicli they passed, and the constr\iction 
of se\eiai new lines. Progi'ess was delayed to a seiaous 
extent hy the destriictioii in 1885 of tlie great aqueduct over 
the Kali Nadi at Nadrai, which left this district entirely 
dependent as before on the Up])er Ganges cana.l for the s])a('e 
of two years. During this same period and in subsequent 
years much has been accomjdished in the matter of extending 
<^anal irrigation in other parts of the district, hut it will he 
more con\enient to deal with the various branches in turn 
tlnm to attempt a coiisecuti\e chronological record. 

Tlu* ( awnpore hi*anch of tlje Tjower Ganges canal first 
touches the northern borders of the Bilhaiu’ tahsil in mile 
95, and thence flows in a south-easterly direction through 
the Bilhaur, Sheorajpur and Gawnpore tahsils, eventually 
tailing into the Ganges in the Gawnpore cantonment after 
a (ourse of 13 miles through this district. Being originally 
constructed as a navigable channel tiu' outfall was provided 
with an elaborate* series of lo(*ks and falls to admit of the 
passage of boats to and from the river : there are three double 
ta N with 'hops of f), 18.1 an l 17 feet, the aist l^eing the tai - 
fall into the Ganges. These works are still maintained hut 
are practically useless, for through communication has been 
renderc'd impossible. Between 1899 and 1902 Ihe wdiarf 
basin in mile 130 wais levelled up and the canal itself was 
('overed ()\er for a length of 1,800 feet, the valuable area 
thus rendered available being acquired by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Pailway foi’ sidings. About the same time a new 
deck was constructed at Juhi, and wdiarves were provided in 
the reach between Juhi bridge and the Bast Indian Pailway 
crossing; wdiile two needle-dams were put in for regulating 
the depth of w^ater in the ('hannel in times of lew supply, one 
being at the Golleetorganj bridge and the other just above 
the nnhvay crossing. A hundred feet below the first of the 
three outlet falls are two flour miles, that on the riglit being 
of the usual native pattern, wdhle in that on the left is a 
turbine installation. The canal and its distributaries command 
almost the whole of the Bilhaur and Sheorajpur tahsils «a.nd 
portions of Gawnpore and Narwal, and the average area 
irrigated in the five years ending with 1900-07 was 29,179 
acres in the khnrif and 00,880 in the rahi harvest. Of the 
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distributaries on the left bank the first and most important 
is the Sheorajpiir, wliich takes out in mile 97 and runs for 
some 30 miles to Bilhur on the Ganges. It gives oft the 
Nadiha, Dubiana and other branches, the total length of the 
svstem being 91J mi e^ irrigating ‘24,826 acres. The Taidauli 
distributary leaves the canal at mile 104 and waters an area 
of 10,905 acres in tlie Sheorajpiir iahsil, the length of irrigating 
channels being 37:^ miles. The Kalyanpur distributary from 
mile 120 supplies part ot Slu'oraipiir and Cawnpore, and is 
lilt miles in length : it irrigates 6,065 acres, and a, branch 
is carried through the city of C-awn])ore to tlu‘ Memorial 
Gardens. Of the right bank distributaries the fu'st is the 
ICansua, which takes out at mile 70 in the FariTikhabad 
distri('t. At mile 18 it enters Thlhanr and thence flows for 
43 miles along the watershed of the Pandu and Pind. Its 
only impoitant hraiudi is the 8heoli, 13 miles long : the 
average area watered from this system is 21,180 acres. The 
Madhojxir distributary, from mile 10.4, and the Panjitpur, 
from mile 119, sii[)ply the tiTid ])etween the canal .and the 
Pandu : the system (*om]:)rises 56§ miles of channel and 
irrigates 13,332 aci'es. latstiv the PTalriakhada distributary, 
\^'hi('h now takes out of the Fatehpur branch but is treated 
as a j)art of the (^‘^wnpore branch, is an important line which 
for two miles runs parallel to the (*annl, and then, crossing 
the Pahauli esca])e in a duct, Ixairs, away to the south 
along the watershed of the (ianges and Pandu. It commands 
a considerable area in Cawnfuire and Narwal, but the 
irrigation has not yet been fully d('vol()ped, and some new 
channels are being construct('d : at ])resent the total length 
is 24] miles, and the annual irrigation 5,218 acres. 

Besides the main outUd there ane two escapes—from 
Kakwan into the Pandu at mile 103, and at Bahanli into the 
same river at mile 133, though the latter is very rarely used. 
The Pandu is also utilized lor the reception of drainage from 
several small cuts excavated fm’ tlm relief of (‘eidain areas in 
abnormally wet seasons : these are mostly close to the right 
hank of the canal though at Ma]U‘n\an, in mile 101, a syphon 
has been made under the canal foi‘ taldng off the drainage 
from the left hank. The most important drainage question 
is that of the area lying between the canal and the Sheorajpur 
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distributary. There is good oiitlall into the Non, but the 
upper portions of the catchment are liable to suffer after 
Jieavy and continuous rain, and steps are now being taken 
to remedy tliis defect. Another series of small drains deals 
witli the area between the canal and the Kalyanpur 
distributary from mile 127 to 185 : a portion of the flood 
discharge is tiiiaied into the canal, but the main outfall is 
('arried by a syphon into the ])abauli escape. There are 22 
l>ridges over the canal before ]-ea('hing the city, in which there 
are ten othei's seldom more than a furlong apart. The locks 
are at Kharpatpur, Kakwan, Eanjitpur and Naiiraiya Jvliera, 
where the Na.tehpur branch takes off, as well as those at the 
tail-fall. Lispection bungalow-; air^ maintained at Kharpatpur, 
Ka'Waii, Tagatpur, Hiilkapnr, Bara 8irohi and Nauraiya, 

Kliera. on the main line; at Baclihna, Pura and Keona on the 
Shcorajpur distributary at Maharaj[)ur on the Taktauli ; and 
ar ])hakpurwa, Shahbazpur. Bhaupur and Sheoli on the 
Kansua. There are un1icens('d -canal telegrajh offices at 
Kakwan, Slieoli, Panjitpui’, Nauraiya Khera and hawnpoj’e. 

The idea of caiTving a canal through the lower J)oab Fatebpur 
seems to have been ])eculiarly attractive, if one may judge laanch. 
from the number of times the ])i‘oject was mooted and shelved. 
Altliough the scheine of a navigable chanmd to Allahabad was 
finally dropped in 1879, it was not long before a fresh 
proposal was made to utilize^ the line originally intended 
for the Tiower Ganges canal ]>y the construction of a branch 
from the (fawnpore terminal along the doah of the Pandii 
and Piind, and thence into the districts of Fatehpur and 
Allaha])ad. The additiojial ^opply derived from the 
hcadworks at Narora resulted in a certain amount of wastage 
at the tail-fall, and the desire to employ this for further works 
of iri'igalion led to a new survey of the country in 1883 and 
the submission, in the following year, of a detailed project 
for the Cawnpore branch extension by Captain Clibborn. 

Though the scheme met with general approval, on account of 
the Nadrai disaster and other reasons, sanction for the 
commencement of the canal was not obtained till 1893, and 
as a matter of fact, no funds were forthcoming till the 
beginning of 1895. In that year the name was changed to 
that of the Patehpur branch and excavation was started, 
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the work bein^- (01111)10(601 in 1902, tlioiipfli irrip^ation was 
started in r)ec‘eniber 1898. The canal has a total length 
ot 25 miles in this district and has proved of ^reat service, 
althon^ih its work is mainly confined to Eateh])ur and 
Aliahabad. For the piirpost^ of economy it has been 
laid down tliat tlie maximum iiTigation from all sources in 
village shall not exceed 45 ])er cent, of the cultivated 
area. The headworks of the canal arc situated just above 
tlie point where the main line of the East Indian Itailway 
crosses tlic (hw'nj)ore branch in mile 131, the water beinp 
passed thioiieh a regulat(^)r of seven bays, eacli of six feet 
span ; and from tlie same point an escape ca])able of carrying 
tlu^ entire discliai'^e of the canal leads into the Pandu. The 
channel is carried over that riven- in the second mile by a fine 
acpieduct, and iIkmi bends southwaids as lar as P)idliiui, a 
sliort distance aboAc that village j)assin;:j over the Ramaipui 
diaina^e line on wliich a svphon is jirovich'd. From Bidhmi 
the canal maintains a soiith-eastorly coiir>(‘ past Sarh and 
':\ruhainmadj)iir, soon aftei wards enterine' the Fateh pm 
district. Ii’ri^eation in tlie tw'o tahsils of ('awm])or(' ajul 
Niirvval is (dfecUal by a niimhei- of minors, most of which 
sii])ply the lands on the left bank. Those on the left are the 
IMa^rasa, the Pamaifuir, the Majhawan, in turn ^^tiving ofl 
th(‘ Jagdisj)ur, the Kundaiili supplying the Hai’dauli; the 
Amor, the Barai, with its branch the (1diatarv\a : the Ratepin 
and the Ai'anj, which has a lengtli of aboiit four miles in this 
dis(]-iet and also gives off the Shah minor. On tla^ right bank 
ai(' tlie I\akori, Oalelpur and Oeosarh in tlie exti’eme south ol 
tal-.sil (5n\aipor(‘: and tiu* (lopi()ur, Fai'chulijair and Akbar])ur 
in Narwal. The total lengtli of distributaries and minor? 
in this district is abom 38 miles, and the average area irrigatec 
dining the five years ending witii 1900-07 was 0,905 acres ir 
tlm liliarif and 3,239 in tlie n/Zu. There are 22 biidges ovei 
the canal, and ins[)ectioii hungalows ai’e maintained at Bidlnn 
in the Cawaipore tahsil, and at Sarh and Muhammadpur ir 
Xar^tal. 


The constiuction of the Ftawah branch wars commenceri 
in 1850-51, and in the course of three years the channel had 
been excavated as far as Banna Jaklia. The original plar 
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had included terminal works on the Jumna at Garahtlia, hut 
though the navigation channel was carried to within four 
miles of the proposed tail it was never completed, the esca])e 
water being passed into a ravine. As in tlie case of Hie 
hawnpoie branch, the luidges in seveial instances weif' 
j^aised, but in 1871 the work was dropped and the project 
of a legular outlet into tlie Junma 1)y a series of locks was 
finally aba7uloned. Two years later anotlier length of 21 
luih's was converted into a mere esc-ape, the canal ]u’o]H'r 
ending at Banna Jaklia, below which place distributaries 
were substituted for the main (‘hannel. Tn this district tlie 
canal follows closely tlie liiie of the East Indian Baihvay, 
ti'aveising the centre of the Berapur tahsil and a ])ortion of 
Akbai’inir. The ])rinci])al distributaries aia^ the right ami 
](‘ft Dibiapnr, wdiicli take out in Etawab and kee[) close to 
the canal on either side : the Mangalpur. ivbicli su})plies the 
oountry to the south and ])as^es by i\rangal])m\ Jxhaipair 
Dilwal and Nonari ; the right ajul Icd't Juria, which are 
pnictically continuations of the tno Dibiapnr c*hannels ; and 
tlu' Jhinjhak, wdiicb is fed fioni tlie right Juria. At Banna 
Jal\ha the surplus ^^'ater is directed into the Ghatam])ur, 
Ih'ona and AlvbaT])ur distributaries, all of considerable 
im])()rtan('('. I3ie Akbaipur distriliutary irrigates the higli 
lands along the Sengar as far as its continence with tlie 
Junma, and itself tails into that river below Ghaiisganj. 
The Htona keeps close to the hd't bank of the old main 
canal for almost its entire length, and gives off' a timnber 
of valuable minors in the Ak])ar])nr and Gbatam])nr talisils. 
There is an im])ortant esca]K‘ into the Bind near Bnra, and 
a soinewliat extensive drainage system lias liecm c-arried <>nt 
in cojinection with the canal, embracing on the ItJ’t bank 
the Alaheria drain fiom near Jhinjhak, ivhich rims into a 
ravine of the Bind after a course of three miles; the Delagaon 
drain, 4\ miles in length, from Sithmara to the Bind, and 
the Gnteha drain of one mile emptying into the Bnra escape. 
It is also r)ro]7osed to imdertake measiii’es for improving 
Hie drainage of Hie low areas in Akbai’t^ur at the heads of 
tlie Non and Neor rivei*s. On the right bank there is the 
Ihinjlia’k drain, two and a half miles long, leading into the 
Batwaha ; the Akbarpur drain, whic*h rims from the first 
mile of the Akbarpnr distributary for some six miles and 
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falls into tlio 8en^ar; and four small drains connected with 
the MangaIpnr distributary. There are twenty-four bridges 
over the canal and inspection bungalows at Jhinjbak, Rnra, 
where is also a telegraph office, Banna Jakha, Nabipur, 
Crirsi, Beona Jind Garahtha on the main canal, and at 
Nonari on the Mangalpur distributary. The average area 
irrigated by this system is 28,987 acres in the Miarif and 
42,615 in the rahi harvest. 

Ghatam- * The Ghatainpiir distributary dates from 3869, when a 
projert was drawn up lor I'cplacing the short and badly 
aligned 45gain by a> new^ channel of considerable lengthy 
intended to iia igate the east of Akl)ar])ur and a large' portion 
of (Ilialampiir between the Bind and the Kon. After some 
delay, due to the discussions on lh(‘ genera! c|uesiion of the 
Lower (Jang(‘s canal, sanction was gi\'en to the undertaking 
in 3878. The cours(' adopted for the distril.)utai\ w^as almost 
parallel to that of tlie ixind : neaily due east I'rom Banna 
' Jaklia as far as Fatelipur B.oshnai, and thence south to 
Clhatainpur, near wdiich f)lace it tailed into a laivine of the 
Non, though tlie original intention had Ix't'n to continue the 
(anal iiitn pargana _(\ora of tlu' h5\leh])m' district. By 1874 
thc' line had Ix'eii coni])l(‘ted f'oi‘ a distance of 26 miles, and 
tins afterwards extended to 85, exclusive of the Jalalabad 
distrihutaiy whicJi takes off at mile 30 ck)se to Ghatainpur. 
The 1 ‘eniainder of the project was left in abeyance but waas 
brought iij) in an ainc'iided form in 3885, this (‘onteinplating 
the cojiversioji of tlie existing main iine from mile 21 into the 
Bhadras disti'ibntaiw and the eonstrnetion at that point of a 
bifurcating regulator, the new main line to continue along 
the Bind to Pandri, thence south to Itaira at mile 3G and 
thence eastwairds into Naiaval and Kora. The cxecutio]i of 
the design wais postjxmed for Aarions reasons till 1894, when 
il was at length taken in band and completc'd wdthoiit further 
iiiodiiicatiuu. Brom Barra an escape leads into the Bind, 
and on the opposite bank a large distributary, ten miles in 
length and knowm as the Paras: runs southwards as far as 
(roi'i. In mile 38 the Bail and Bhadw^ara distributaries 
leave the canal, irrigating a dry tract whicli extends into 
Kora; and anotber series of distributaries supplies an extensive 
area in the Batelipui' district. Altogether the canal irrigates 
on an average 24,140 acres of hharif and 13,344 acres of rabi 
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crops in this, district. For administrative purposes it forms 
])art of the Fatehpiir division, the headquarters of wliich are 
at C'awnpore. There are inspection bungalows at Charora, 
Manetliu, Dharampur and Husaina on the main line, at 
Ghatampur on the Bhadras and at Taga, on the Viivas 
distributary. 

The Bhognipur branch of the Low er Ganges canal enters Bhogni- 
tliis district at mile 104 and terminates at AJarnpur, some branch, 
four miles lownr down. From tliis point tlu' siiplly is utilized 
by means of three major channels, known as the Alipur, 
Rasdhan and Sikandra distributaries, which witli their 
brandies command almost all the country between tlie 
Sengar and Jumna. The first of these, including the 
Ivaklapur minor, is 12J miles in length and runs north and 
east, inagating tlio south-w^est of the Dera])ur tahsil, the 
average being 5,470 aci'(\s. The Basdhan distributary at first 
followcs the boundary of TVi’apiu* and Bliognijmr, and then 
turns into the latter tahsil : with it»s branches, of which the 
cliief are th(' Xanthu on tlie left and the Baraur and Aiwa 
on the right, it is 50] miles in length and irrigates on an 
average 24,J70 acres. Tlie »4ikandra distributary sup}ilies 
the west and south of Jlhognipu]', It terminates tiear 
Ainrodha, and Us principal lirandies arc the Salahra, Sathra 
and khiognipur, of which the last extends to flie end of the 
doal) and in its turn gives off the Akorbi. The total length 
is 75 miles, irngating on an average 28,551 acres. The entire 
system dining the five years ending with 1900-07 supplied 
in this district 21,487 acres on an average in the lliarif and 
41,331 in the rahi harvest. There are two drainage^ cuts in 
this distrid, one known a«s the Giirdahi some five miles long, 
which starts from the first mile of the Basdlian 
distributaiy, and after caossiiig the Alipur falls into a nivine 
of the Sciigar ; mid the otlier called tlie Kasolar, which is 
seven miles in length and follow’s the left bank of the main 
canal from mile 104 to 106, and thence runs northwards into 
the Sengar. Inspection bungalows are maintained at Zainpur, 

Akorhi, Bhognipur, Gurdahi and Nandpur, and there is a 
telegraph office at Alampur. 

The facilities for irrigation by means of w^ells var}^ Wells^ 
iiivei’sely with the dejith of the water level, although other 
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factors liave to be taken into account, such as the nature of 
the subsoil and the influence of percolation from the canals. 
The water level is highest in the tract along the Ganges, 
where it ranges fiom 20 to 25 feet below the surface, although 
on the high cliff itself the depth is considerably greater. Tn 
the f'entral ydain it ranges from 20 to 40 feet ; while in the 
Jumna tahsils it is from 60 to 80 feet or even more. In many 
parts of Bhognipur the deptli is such that it is a matter of 
considerable labour to obtain water even for domestic purposes, 
a,nd in some villages a joint sto(‘k of cattle is mainrained at 
the chief wells merely for supydying water for household use. 
The wells in this district are of vaiious ty]>es, but for 
agricultural purposes the pahh'd well of l emented and pointed 
masonry is rarely employed, and is indeed considered as an 
unnecessary extra-vaganee. SiK'h wells exist in considerable 
numbers, but a]*e usually rese7*v(Ml ha’ the su])p]y of di’inking 
watei* or elsc‘ are a. relic of the ])ahny days of indigo {planting. 
The cost varies with the size and de})th of the cylinder, but is 
seldom less than l\s, ‘dOO and generally three or io\ir tinves that 
sum. The most [)o])ular form of well is the hali-masom’v type, 
of small diameter and lined witii biieks. eitlier sol jn moidai’ 
or merely fitted togetlior. ()e(*asiona]ly such Avells are 

regularly sunk; but more often the shaft is lined with l)ricks 
from the botloiri, wliile in sonu' (-ases the ])j‘ocess is not 
continued tbi'ougliout ])ut only so fa)* as to prevent the sides 
from falling in on account of tlie fdiration ol the A\’ater. In 

many cases, and ])arlieularly in the canal tracts, where the 

stal)ilitv of the sub'^oil Ijas been affected, sucli treatment is 
extended to old earthen wells, the result being that tliey are 
rendei’ed moi'e efticient and command a larger ajc^a, than 
before, Avhereas the oniission of a brick lining would pro])ab]y 
involve the complete destruction of the well. Tor this 

reason it is very difficnit to compare^ ])vesent and past figures. 
In 1870 tliere w^ere 7,357 masonry wells of all kinds, Avhilo 
in 1907 the total was 11,650, of which 8,438 w^ore actually 
employed for irrigation in tliat yeai*. During llie currency 
of the settlement 6,042 wells were constructed, hut it is 
impossible to say how many" of these were previously in 
existence in an unprotected form. Of late years fresh 
construction has proceeded very rapidly, and it is worthy of 
note that, wdth few" exceptions, the new wells are to l’)e 
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attributed nither to tenants or to cultivating communities. 

The cost of these half-masonry wells ranges from one hundred 
to four luindred rupees, and it has been estimated tliat during 
the currency of the last settlement the amount expended on 
this account was between twelve and fifteen lakhs. On tlie 
other hand the number of unfirotected wells shows a marked 
deci’case, Ihcj total in 1870 being 34,590 whereas in 1907 it was 
only 13,393, although the number is liable to be increased to an 
indefinite extent in seasons of drought. The cost of con¬ 
struction of an unbricked well ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. ‘25, 
the expenditure depending upon the nature of the subsoil. 
Where the latter is firm such wells have been known to last 
for forty years, though in places their life may be put at two 
or three seasons or even less. Where this is the case the 
well is generally strengthened with coils of tamarisk twigs 
or rirJidr stalks, })ut sudi measures are of little avail A\'he]‘e 
the shaft is subjected to percolation from a (‘anal. Wells 
of all kinds are worked in the ordinary maimer by means 
of bullocks drawing np the water in a ])ur or leathern bucket, 
the number of '}-iirs and l>nl1ock-rims depending on the si/e 
of the well. The only exception to this rule is in the iow 
kachhar tracds, where the ^vater is very near tlu' siuface 
and is raised hv means of the JhcuhU oi* leaver. 

Other sources of su])])ly are very unimportant, and the (iiher 
area watered from them does not (‘X(‘.eed six per cent, of the 
total iriigation, except in tahsil Pulhaur, wliere some 5,00() 
acres are irrigated on an average from tanks, swam]K and 
streams. A number of tanks nere excavated during ihe 
great famine of 1837, lint in ]>]'acfically evei-y c-ase tliey lla^e 
fallen into disrepair and it is doubtful whether they were 
ever used to any extent. The jhils are commonly ntiliz(Ml 
when occasion requires, hut they seldom atford suffiOejit for 
more tlian one watering, and in dry years, when they are 
most re()uired, they fail altogether. The streams are seldom 
cmj)loyed for the ]uu’poses of irrigation with the sole excej)- 
tion of the Tsan, which is extensively employed by the Iviirmi 
cultivators of its sandy valley, wliere the consiructiou of 
•is a practical impossibility. 

Practically iiothing is known with regard to tlie experience E irly 
of tlie district under the pressure of famine at an}^ time ])!ior 
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to the introduction of British rule. It is certain that such 
calamities were of frequent occurrence and that the district 
of (Cawnpore was far less able to withstand the effects of 
thes6 visitation than at the present day, when it is equipped 
with a fairly complete system of canal irrigation rendering 
it in a large measure secure against a failure of the 
rains. In the absence of any specific reference to this tract 
it is only possil)]e to ( onjecture that the history of droughts 
is much the same in tliis district as in the Boab as a whole. 
Tlie ]ii^t(jrians refer onl\ io the famines-of great magnitude, 
\\Jien the scarcity of food was su<‘h as to render the whole 
coiiittiy desolate : and for this reason it is impossible, to 
coiii])are the present condition of affairs with tliat of earlier 
e])oclis. We are told that the famine of n345 eonvt'rted Ibe 
fertile plain of the Doab into a wilderness, and matters were 
rendered woir^c J>y the ca/»ricious cruelty of IMidianimad h/>/ 
Ti/ghlaq, who then ruled at Delhi. Other ierrihle famine 
ocrunred in 1424 and 1471. and the next of general impoj’tanc'e 
w as the great visitation of 16d.7, wdiich follow ed on two 
successive seasons of drouglit and is said to liave desolated 
th(‘ wliole of Asia. Though it was woi’st in the south of 
l?idia. tlie distress seems to have been universal, and no 
amount of benevolcnee could avail wdien food wais not to be 
})iircliased. Tliirty years later anotlier extraordinary drought 
ensued; but the relief measures undc'rtaken liy Aurangzeb 
in bringing gi^ain from Bengal and the Punjab to tlie parts 
afftH^ed seemed to sbow^ that the centre of Fan line lay near 
Tdt‘lhi and in the upjxu' Dojib. In 1770 llieie was general 
famine in ftengal : but the scarcity in ibis district seems to 
JiaAe been of no great iinpoiiance, since tlie officiu- command¬ 
ing the fort at Allahabad was aide to eolleet crain for the relief 
ot tlu' ea^t, and the bulk of the amount 1 ]•ans[)or^(^d came from 
Koi*a. ddiere was no ac-ute distress in the province but 
prices were inordinately liigb, whtli the result that lawdcssness 
was rife and the con\oy.^ of grain w'ere seldom allowed to 
]>ass unmolested. The first famine of which we have any 
definite notit^e, as affecting the present district of Cawnpore, 
is that of 1783-84, known as the rliailisa, fi'om its occurrence 
in tlie year 1840 Sumlxit. The absence of rain bad been very 
marked in the preceding year; and when this w^as followed 
by a complete failure of the monsoon the distress became 
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general, and v.as aggravated by the extensive migration of 
starving peopL from Bundelkhand. As to the actual degi'ee 
of intensity ^ ith which the famine visited Cawnpore there 
seems to be some dispute, for wliile Colonel Baird Smith 
states on the authority of an eye-witness that it was the 
worst cal:>mity known for a century, Mr. Bose, who conducted 
the first regular settlement, disserts that on this occasion there 
was not siicli an absence of vegetation as to cause the cattle 
to starve, and that the coarser food grains, such as viof.li, 
yielded a fair harv(\st. It is clear, however, that the calamity 
was of an exceptional nature, if only for the reason that 
wheat sold for (hght scr.s to tl](' rupee. The famine ai)ated 
in the spring of 1784, although prices long remained high 
and the effects of tlie visitation were felt for many jnars. 

Shortlx after the cession of the district the autumn Famine 
}iar\'est of 1803 prov(*d an entire failure, and this was followed 
l)\' an almost com])lete loss of tlie ensuing spring Jiarvest. 

The effocl on this district was disastj’ons, for wliile 
])rices were so liigli that a bounty of Bs. 24 jier hundred 
rnauiuls was paid on all wdieat and Iiarley imported to 
Cawnpore, tlie zamindars and cultivators weie reduced to the 
greatest straits by reason of ilie excessive revemue demand. 

Many landholders threw up their engagements and absc'onded 
and no one would contract for the vacant estates, although 
levenue was remitted to the amount of Bs. 2,3:h'197 and 
the sus[)eiision of a similar sum was granted, l^hnlhei' 
I'emis^ions xvere afterwards fonnd necessary, since only in 
the Bitliur tahsil was any apyueciahle amount of rahi harvested, 
and the total sum surrendered by Government is said to have 
been Bs. 0,13,7.19. A large sum was distilbnted in advances 
for the construction of w^ells and other agricultural purposes, 
j’elieviijg the iiressure to a <'onsidera})le extent ; but a long 
interval elapsed before the disti’ict recovered its normal 
condition of prosperity, while perhaps the most important 
I’esult was the disastrous effect of the famine on the old pro- 
])rietary communities, who never regained their lost ]X)sition, 
l)ut steadily went from bad to worse. Indeed, throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century the experiences of the 
district were peculiarly unhappy. The rains again failed in 
1812, causing distress in that and the following year, which 
was considered by tlie collector to be even more sev'ere than 
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that of 180:1 Very little is know]) of this calamity ])eyond 
the statement that prices were hi^hei’ than ever bcloiv, and 
tJiat revenne was remitted to the amoimt of some Es. ‘27,000. 
A^i^'ain in 1810 prices were very Iii^h on acconni of chnii^ht, 
and the fact that coi-n was im])()rte(l in lar^e quantities fioni 
the west sliows that the suffering' in this district must liave 
been acaite. Tlie revenue foi* 1<818-10 was collechal with 
ireat diffit iiltv and a considerable balance accaimidated, wliile 
in the folJu^^in^‘ year remissiojis wei'r Jiiade to tlje extiait of 
Es. 20,005. Odie disti'ess was ])i-olonged by the tardy aiaEal 
oi the rains in 1810 and llie consecpieiit cont}‘action oi the 
klianf ai‘('a, while at the same time the district was tilled 
with immigrants from Bmidelkhand. lEentnally alnindant 
rain in September permitted the cultivation of a full rahi 
area, and all signs of famine t(‘rminated with the advent of 
the harv('st. The di'ought of 1825-20 seems to have alfected 
the ])arga]ias adjoining Jatawah atid Farrnkhabad and 
thronghout tlie distiact ]»rices were abnormally high, althon^ih 
it dot's not a|)pear that, any remissions of revt'iine wan’e 
granted on this occasion. 

amine 

1837. In l(S:i:h:)‘i Eunddkhand was visited with a st'vere 

di’ought and raniine, tlu' ('ITects of which w'cre ])artially h'lt 
all over this district and acutely so in the southern parganas. 
The hJiarif is said to have been a total failure, but m the 
ij’rigated parganas along tlie (binges the rahi hai’vest was 
])lentirul and the re\enue was jiaid w’ithout mucdi difliculty. 
Along the Jumna, howev('r, both oops utterly failed, and 
although the gi’eater fiart of the revenue ^\'as realized, it is 
to be feai’ed that this was ac]^e^■ed only at. the cost of the 
accumulated jirofits foi* many years. The remissions amounted 
to Es. J3,245, of which Es. 21,525 wcae gi*anted in E)hognipur 
and the bulk of the remainder in nhalarnpur and Akbarpur. 
The disti’ict had not recovered from tlu' losses of 1883-34 
when it was visited hy the terrible famine of 1837-38. On 
the 28th of August 1837 Mr. Eosi' re])orted that the Ihanf 
w^as a failure. With the exception of a slight shower no rain 
had falh'n in Bilhaur and Easulabad since March ; there 

was an entire absence, of vegetation, even the trees being 

sti’ipped of their leaves, and the cattle were dying by 
thousands. A slight fall of rain in October had saved a 

portion of the juar and hajra in vtht' south and ea^t of the 
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district, but elsewhere the coiu^try was a barren waste and 
there were no means of sowing* the land for the rab/. Not a 
vestige of cultivation was to be seen witliin twenty miles of 
tlie Jumna, and w'liole villages became de}K)])ulaied by famine 
and eiiiigTatiom This was the hi'st occasion on winch relief 
w'oi'ks v\ere sta7‘tod by Government, and these were opened 
hi all tahsils excejJ Gawnpore and Narwal. The amount 
tiiiis expended was Tls. 180 daily, and though this was 
increas^al to Tls. i2l0 in F'ebruary, the sum proved quite 
insuflic'ient, and large numbei's of apfilicants had to be 
rejected. The aged and infirm liad to dejiend on private 
cbarity, and a relief society organised at Gawnpore siqiported 
about 1 ,000 pcM’sons daily. From November 1887 to Ju1\ 
in the following year the amount exj)ended in relief was 
Bs. OS,918 and the numher of persons wdio thus lienefited 
was 1,2*28,004, exclusive of those receiving relief fi*om the 
cantonment magistrate and pi'ivate societies. Tlu'se figures 
afford luit a faint idea of th(‘ distress that prevailed. The 
])arganas along the Ganges were the first to feel the drought : 
l)ut tile cultivators w’ere abUy liy in<*essant labour, to raise 
sutficient pi’oduce in the rabi for the bare maintt'uance of them- 
seU'Cs and their families; wdiile in tlie ti’acts along the dumna 
a certain amount of the kliarif had escayied, though the 
depth of the whaler level acc'ounted for an entire absence of 
s])ring crops. In either case the suffei'ing of the ])Coj)le was 
appalling, and the immense mortality from actual starvation 
was increased l)\' widespread epidemics of smallpox and 
cholera. At (-awnpore the Ganges, wdiich then contained 
but little watei', w^as choked with corpses, and it is said that 
large numbers who were too proud to beg poisoned themselves 
and their families sooner than endure the pain of starvation. 
Tinder such cii-cumsfances it was only natural that the 
collection of the revenue should entirely break down. The 
balances of 1887 -88 and the following year amounted to nearly 
twenty lakhs, and it w^as found necessary to remit the sum 
of Tvs. 17/25,244. The results of this calarnity lasted for 
several years, and on this account much difficulty was 
experienced in ascertaining the revenue-paying capacity of 
the district at the settlement of 1840. It is indeed remarkable 
that the tract should have recovered as quickly as it did; for 
wdien the report on the settlefuent w^as compiled there w’as 
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liardly anywljcre a perceptible decrease of cultivation save 
in Bhognipur and the southern portions of Derapur and 
nhatampur. 

The next great failure of the rains occurred in 1860, but 
with the exception of the distress caused by high prices, the 
distrid seems to have escaped comparatively lightly, and 
the only sign of famine was the gi'eat number of immigi-ants 
wlio streamed into the district from the west. High prices 
again javvailed in 1865, l)ut thougli the liharif was far below 
the average, the (Uisning harvc'st ])ro\ed abundant and all 
apprehension vanished. By tliis time canal iiaigaiion had 
l)een introduced and its ])eiulicial effeds vas felt fi’om the 
fn\st, although a long pejjod elapsed before the pi*ecarious 
country along the Jiirnna \\as rendered in any degree secure. 
It was largely on ihis ac(‘ount tJiat in 1868-69 the condition 
of Cawnpoi’e was pcahaps more favonralde than that of any 
other portioji of ihe trad aff(‘cted by the failure of the rains. 
The })rolonged drought in August 1868 I’esulted in tlic' 
(lesirudion of lii(‘ gr-(‘ati‘!’ pari of ilie kliari’; hut the disli'id 
experienced the full herudh of the rain in Se])tember, with 
the result that the cultivators tloc'ked back to their villages, 
wliidi they had Ix'gun to deseil, and jm'pared the land for 
an unusually laige s[)ring crop. Immense stores of grain 
liad been accuinulatc'd in the expectation of a famine, and 
these were sold at comparatively easy rates : but the prices 
rose again dining the cold weather. The following rahi was 
fail', tliough gram and arhar suffered somewdiat from frost ; 
but there wnis no lack of eni})loyment, owing to the 
construction of railways, canals and metalled roads then in 
])rogress. (leuerally it may be said that the condition of the 
labouring classes w^as satisfactory throughout, there wais no 
need of relief works or poorhouses and trade war? in a most 
flourishing condition, the amount of grain which tlowed into 
Ca-wnpoix^ during 1868-69 and the following year being 
estimated at twx) and a lialf millions of Jiiaunds. The 
autumn harvest in 1869 was greatly injured by heavy and 
late rain in 8ej)tember and October, though this appears to 
have caused no distress and the district speedily resumed 
its normal state. The experiences of 1877-78 were very 
similar, although the wide extent of the famine caused an 
abnormal rise in prices. By the end of August 1877 it was 
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re})orted that the crop sown in July was still alive but that 
the rest had failed coini)letely, and while there was no distress 
amon^ tlie ])(^of)le, i^reat anxiety was hdt for the (‘attle. The 
continuation of the drought cause scarcity in the Jumna 
tracts, hut the canal irrigated parganas were fairly prosperous. 
Good general rain f(dl in October, ena])ling the rabi to be 
sown and i-elieving the market, so tlial by this time distress 
liad ceased to c'xist. ilelief on Ihis (xa-asion was c()nlin(Ml to 
the last six jnik's of tlte IMiighal road l)etween Sikandra and 
tlie Fitawah Ixualer. Tairge numbers attended the works in 
the beginnitig of October : but after a week rain fell, 

dispersing the labourers to their tiehF. A certain number 

still rcanained, howcwau*, and tlie woi'k was not finally c/loscal 
till tile middle of lAbruarv 1878, the total attendance, 
counted by daily units, being 45,63*2 persons. The revenue 
demand was sus]iended to th(^ amount of Us. 2h,81)l, of wdiich 
Ivs. 4,(Hit wais subse(|uently i-emitted on aceount of liui 
Itasulabad ric(‘ crop, and a good deal of ])rivat(‘. relief \vas 

undertaken in the (ity of Oaw'npor(" on 1 he part of the 

wealthier larsidents. dhu' unimportance of tht' fiimine is 
amply illustrated by the fact that the total expenditmai on 
relief works was only Hs. 8,018, of wliicli Jls. 5,744 A\ere 
charged to ])]'ovincial funds. 

Tt was ])j‘ohably owing to the circannstance that the 
district esca])ed so lightly on this occasion that no evil results 
atiendcal the failure of the rains in 1880, altliough the total 
fall the lowest ever rcx-orded. Tt wais inevitable that a 

great contraction should luive iakeii ])lace iii the area sown 
both in the Iharif and in the ensuing rahi \ hut though much 
anxiety wais felt for a time no signs of distress were apparent 
and no relief measures jrroved ]iccessary. The case Wlas 
otherwise in 1897, when the district had for se\e7'al yarn's 
been suffering from unfavoui'able seasons which had brought 
aboujt great deterioration in the poorer ti*aet^s. Th(‘ 
rains of 189(^) jc’oved very inadequate and the klmrif 
outturn w^as little more than one-sixth of the noi’inal, 
the pa.rts most affected being Ghatampur., Narwhal and 
Bhognipnr. T^lsewdiere tliere w^as no distress save that occa¬ 
sioned by the rise of prices, whk'h l)y January 1897 was press¬ 
ing severely on the labouring population. The initial step in 
the matter of relief was the distribution of advances on an 
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extended scale in October 1896, and this proved of the gieat- 
est value in giving confidence to the people. Many thought 
that the sowijigs would come to nought; but the Venture was 
justified by its results, for the winter rains ensured the safety 
of the crop and largely assisted in averting disastei'. In the 
matter of the area sown with rahi crops Cawnpore stood far 
ahead of the other districts of tlie division, tlie amount being 
about 85 per cent, of the normal. This in itself implied ex- 
tensive employment for tlie labouring classes : and the result 
was due mainly to the action of Clovernment, imitated in 
many instances liy the hindowiuus. Idie outturn {>f the har- 
\est \vas satisfactory in the irrigated tiaicds, but in dry 
lands, es])ecia1ly in the three distrt^ssed tjdisils, it was neces¬ 
sarily poor, so that for the whole district it did ikjI average 
mo)e than 42 ])er cent, of the normal. Tlelief woiks under 
the Public Works dejiartment were starttaf on the 4th of 
December 1896 and rettuiined oyien till the 28rd of July fol- 
lowiiig, although the attendaiu'e had shrunk to insignificant 
proportions by the end of May. The works, which were con¬ 
fined t.o the improvement of existing roads, were conducted at 
first on the intermediate system ; but this ga\'e rise to com¬ 
plaints and the oixlinarv code system was ado])t(Ml, a piece- 
worlc scale ])eing int7*()duced when the nnndiers decreased 
at the time of haiaest. Tin* total attendani'e on these works, 
which were mainly confined to the Mughal road, was 
5,187,710 j)ersoiis, ('ounttal hy daily units, and tlie cost warn 
Ps. 8,25,867, including gratuitious relief to the amount of 
Ths. 58,581. The attendance rose from 8,760 at the end of 
December to 65,822 in January and to 118,540 at the close 
of the following month : hut it fell at the end of Mar<*h to 
13,768 and iji A])ril to 1,096, while the expected increase in 
May proved very small and during the last Aveek only 1,759 
persons remained. Rmajl works, under ci\il officaus, c*on- 
sisting in tlie deepening of 89 tanks, afforded relief to a 
comparatively insignificanf number: but much was done by 
the establishment of poorhonses at all tlie tahsil headquarters 
exc't'pt Derayinr and Pilhaur, and the distribution of gratn- 
it(ur- rehej' to necessitous persons at their homes. These 
operations were inaugurated in November 1896 and lasted 
till the close of the following September. The total number 
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of persons thus benefited was very large, and the expenditure 
under the various heads was Rs. 1,80,194. A further sum of 
Rs. 83,674 was expended by the committee of tlio charitable 
relief fund, and was devoted mainly to the purchase of 
cattle for cultivators or else to the distribution of money doles 
for the respectable poor. Altogether the expenditure by 
Government on account of famine amounted to Rs. 6,20,442, 
exclusive of the money sjient by the chaiitable organisations, 
and also of rmnissions of land revenue to the extent of 
Its. 2,12,063, while suspensions of Rs. 6,33,162 were made 
for two years. The relief measures were entirely successful,- 
for though the district esca[)ed lightly in comparison with its 
neighbours there was acute distress for some time in the un- 
inlgated tiatls. The ade(|uacy of the iclief given was y)roved 
by the rapid recovery that ensued. No class of the popula¬ 
tion was permanently injured : and from one point of view 
the famine may have actually done good, sinct^ tlu' dronght 
counterbalanced the exc'essive rainfall of the preceding years, 
and the rise in prices undoubtedly gave a stimulus to agricul¬ 
ture which was n\uch needed to overcome the d(g)ressi(>n that 
had charaderised the past decade, and had been vastly more 
injurious is its effects. 

Tn 1905 the early cessation of the rains, followed by pro¬ 
tracted drought, resulted in a deficient kJiarif harvest in the 
tracts bordering on the Jumna in the Ghatampur and 
Bhognipur tahsils. The absence of water rendei’ed it im¬ 
possible to prepare the fields for rabi sowings, save where a 
supply was obtainable from the canal. Indeed the value of 
the latter could not have been more clearly illustrated, since 
in Bhognipur green and luxuriant crops were to be seen side 
f)y side with fields in wliich not a trace of vegetation w%as 
visilde. The total area affected was about 725 square miles 
in extent, and of this 106 square miles were protected 
by iirigatioji. Naturally the deiriand for wuter was far 
greater than the availa}>le supf)ly ; but by judicious distribu¬ 
tion an average rabi outturn of about 14 annas was secured, 
while in the unprotected tracts it was less than half the nor¬ 
mal. There was no actual difficulty in the supply of food- 
grains, wdiich were imported both by rail and by cart in large 
quantities from Caw nporc ; but on the other hand the scar¬ 
city of fodder was very marked, so that the loss of cattle from 
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actual starvation was considerable, while in majiy cases the 
owners were coinpellt^d to sell their beasts for slaughter. An¬ 
other great difficulty was the scarcity of w^ater; and to remedy 
this several tanks were filled from the canals, and in seven 
villages wells w^ere bored by the Agiacultural department .to 
the great benefit of the places concerned. There were no 
visible signs of famine in the tract beyond the ob\ious effects 
of drought : no migration and no unusual sickness or mor¬ 
tality ; })ut distress was generally prevalent at the beginning 
of ItKtf), and towards the end of January relief works were 
started on the Mughal road and on that from Srinagar to 
Ikiripal, embracing a total length of T2] miles. These wwks 
remained o])ened till the middle of June and afToidcd ehipl(\\ - 
ment to 496,4^8 persons counted by daily units, including 
dependents. During the same period eleven a illage v orks 
were maintained in Dhognipiir and nine in (Tliatarnpur for 
the purfK)se of giving relief to the high-caste ])opulation, to 
which they were carefully restiacted : they consisted in the 
deepening of tanks, and were managed throng!i (lie agemw of 
the landholders. Tn this waiy 59,801 persons vere usefully 
employed at a total <'Ost of Us. 3,093, that of the public relief 
works being Bs. 31,054. In addition gratuitous relief was 
distributed in cash to 243,113 persons iit their homes, 
this method being <*ontimied till the second week in Septem¬ 
ber; and tv\^o poorhonses w^ei'e kept ojien till (he middle of 
July, the total number of persons attending tliem being 
10.378. The land revenue of the affected aiea ^^as Bs. 5,43,809 
and of this Bs. 1 ,€4,852 w^ere remitted : the rest was-reeovered 
in full, with the exception of a small balance of Bs. 4,330 
in Bhognipur. Tn the rest of the district no relief oi)eiationB 
proved necessary, hut the revenue was remitted to the extent 
of Es. 1,01,838. These measures, supplemented by liberal 
advances for agricultural purposes, enabled the people to 
weather tlie storm successfully, and with the reaping of the 
kliarif all iraces of the former dista*ess had disappeared. 

The materials for a history of prices are far more abun¬ 
dant than is the case with most districts, as in the case of 
the principal food-grains fairly complete lists are available 
fi’om 1814 onwards. It should be noted, liow^ever, that the 
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rates for all years up to 1861 are those of harvest time and 
not for the whole year, nor either for retail transa<5tions in 
the bazars : and it is a matter of speculation as to what de¬ 
ductions should be made so as to arrive at the actual average 
prices current. The noticeable feature of the returns is the 
astonishing cheapness, as compared with present rates, that 
prevailed in the first half of the century. From 1816 to 1825 
the average price of wheat was 29*24, of juar 44*45 and of 
hajra 43*65 scrs to the rupee. In the following decade the 
harvest rates were 32*58 for wheat, 42*63 for juar and 42*6 
scrs for hajra, although at Cawnpore itself wheat fetched 
26*29, wliile barley and gram were 38*65 and 33*88 scrs res¬ 
pectively. The averages of the next ten years are \itiated 
by the famine of 1837, which may therefore be omitted, those 
for the remaining nine years being 30*73 scrs for wheat, 42*02 
for jtiar and 39*52 for hajra, while the city rates were 23*99 
scrs of wheat, 33*16 of barley and 29*19 of gram. As yet 
there was no perceptible rise in prices and a period of ex¬ 
traordinary plenty followed, the rates foj’ 1850 and the next 
year lacing the lowest on record. From 1846 to 1855 the 
averages wore /^9*05 scrs of wheat, 61*45 of juar and 58*93 
scrs of hajra for the rupee. With the Mutiny, though not 
apparently on its account, a marked change occurred, and this 
was enhanced l)y the advent of a series of bad years and 
indifferent haivests, while doubtless the introdncthui of rail¬ 
ways and the stimulus given to trade were not without effect. 
If should be noted, however, that from 1861 onwards the 
rates are those given in the ofiicial returns and refer to retail 
transactions, so that the actual rise was not so great as at 
first sight appears. For the ten years ending with 1865 the 
averages were 25*91 sers per ruj)ee for wheat, 32*32 for juar 
and 33*72 for hajra, while in the second half of the period 
barley sold at 30*7 and gram at 25*45 scrs. Then came more 
bad harvests and a further development of the export trade, 
the averages fro m 1866 to 1875 being 17*17 sers of wheat, 
24*51 of juar, 22*24 of hajra, 24*97 of barley and 
22*44 of gram. In spite of the general famine of 1877-78 
the upward tendency appears to have been checked, and 
after the recovery from that calamity prices ruled re¬ 
markably low, the rates for the decade terminating 
in 1885 being 19*71 sers of wheat, 26*99 of juar, 25*01 
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«)f haira, i^7'88 of l)arley and '24*10 of ^jani. 44ie change 
was but sliortlived, for in all districts the year 1886 
marks the commencement of a Jiew era in the history of 
])iices. Silver had depreciated in value, railways were being 
extended in all directions, the export trade was assuming 
proportions undreamed of before, and consequently the ])rice 
of agricultural produce was enormously enhanced. Added to 
this a cycle of unfavourable seasons set in about 1891, and 
while the po]mlation was increasing at an unprecedented rate, 
the supply of food w*as 7*unning short. From 1886 to 1895 
the averages were 15*92 sers of wheat for the ru[>ee, 21*29 
of jnar, 20*03 of haira, 22*16 of barley and 22*29 of gram. 
Then came the famine of 1897, and two years later wide¬ 
spread scar(_ity in central and southern Fulia. Money was 
cheaper than ever, and those fanncT's who sec'U)’ed a crop 
reaped a golden harved. Whtli the beginning of the new 
lamtury and a period of great agricultural prosperilx the 
niarkds be<^‘ame easicu*, but tlu' rates have not shown any sign 
of a retui*n to the level of those prevailing before 1886. For 
the Kui years ending wdtlj 1905 tiu' avei’agi's \\'(Me 12*65 srrs 
oi' whc'at, 20*74 of 19*55 of hajra, 19*26 of barley and 

17*12 sers of gram. These figures hear witness to a very 
great j*ise during the past fifty years. To estimate that rise 
pr(M*is(d\ is almost impossil>le, and for several leasons, the 
child' being that whereas in former days the fluctuations were 
sudden and enormous, at the [)i*esent tiine they arc far more 
gradual owijig to the general t(mdency towards the erpialisa- 
t ion of ])i’ices ovei' a large area. With raiKvays and telegiiiphs 
it is im})ossible that corn should be dear in Caw ripore and 
cheap in T5elhi, and tire difference in the rates can never 
exceed at most the cost of freight between the tw^o places; 
while it is known that in 1804 the people of Delhi were dying 
of starvation although at no greater distance than Meerut 
wheat was selling at more than a maurid for the rupee. Fur¬ 
ther, it <'annot yet be ascertained whether the condition of 
agricultural affairs duting the last twenty years can be re¬ 
garded as normal, although probably the same doubt was 
felt in the two preceding periods. Allowing that twenty 
y('ars includes a fair average of good and bad seasons, the rise 
is olmous. Taking the three staples wdieat, bajra and jt(ar, 
we find that from 1866 to 1885 the rates were 41 per cent. 
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higher than in the twenty years ending with 1845, and that 
from 1886 to 1905 the increase amounted to 5‘2 j^er cent. ; or 
otherwise stated, the average rates of the last twenty years 
are nearly 20 per cent, higher than tliose of the two j^reced- 
ing decades. 

It is impossible to deal satisfactorily with the question 
of wages, for the reason that no reliable stniistics are obtain¬ 
able with regard to the rates prevailing in former days. The 
official returns show that there has been a very marked in¬ 
crease in the remuneration of labour, since from 1S7(3 to 18 k 5 
the average rates w^ere I\s. 3*82 per mensem for unskilled 
labourers and Es. 7*58 for ordinary artizans. In the ff)ll()W- 
ing decade the rise in wages was as marked as that in prices, 
the average rates being Es. 4*15 for the formei’ and l\s. 1)'27 
for the latter class of labourers; while for the ten years ending 
wuth 1905 the rates w^ere Es. 4*7 and Es. 9*84, respectively, 
those of the last year being no less than its. 5*72 arid 
Es. 11*38. A regular wage census w^as taken in 190(5, and (his 
show^ed that the average w-age of unskilled labour in the city 
.w’as from Es. 5'6 to Es. 7*5; that of blacksmiths from Es. 11 
to Es. 22; of firemen from Es. 8 to 12: and of fitters and 
carpenters from Es. 15 to Es. 30. These figures amply il¬ 
lustrate the iiKTcasing demand for labour in the city as a 
natural result of its surprising industrial develo])ment. The 
labour pro[)lem is always ])resent in a more or less acute form, 
and proi^ably in no other industrial <*entre in these provinces 
is a better opening to be found for skilled workmen. In the 
rural tracts of course conditions arc very different. The 
average cash wage of agricultural labourers has undergone 
but little change aiid ranges from the traditional rate of tw^o 
annas to nine pice per diem, reaching ten pice in the tahsils 
nearest the city. The rates show indeed a tendency to rise, 
but the general increase during the past thirty years has net 
been more than one or at the most two pice daily. There 
is generally a special rate for ploughmen, who get from three 
to four annas daily, while village artizans usually obtain from 
3f to 4f annas, though these figures are perJiaps the least 
trustworthy sijice so much depends bn individual capability. 
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The weights and measures botli of the city and the dis¬ 
trict are extraordinarily ('omplex. In former days there was a 
considerable variety of local weights, based apparently on the 
Fari-ukhabad rupee of 173 grains, though very probably their 
origin was far more aix-ient, going back to the dam of the 
Ruris and Mughals or else to the still older tanka. Possibly, 
too, the heavy viaddusahi pice of 270 grains was not withouti 
its influence, as this coin seems to be responsible for the many 
different weights found in the neighbouring parts of Oudh 
beyond the flanges : and it is significant that the old local 
standards of this district are in all cases exact or very nearly 
exact multiples of that pice. At the ])i-esent time sevc'ral local 
w’eights are to lie met witli in the rural markets, but these 
a])pear to hav(' been affected h\ tlie increase in the w'eight of 
the rupee to IMO grains. At all events none of them can be 
traced diredly to the h^arrukliahad rup(‘e, as \Nas the case in 
1845. There were then various panseris or w^eights of five 
sers, know'n as the gola of 400 Farrukhabad rupees, the 
chliofa of 480 and the hralisi of 505 of tliese coins. The two 
first \vere employed for all kinds of grain, whilt' the last, so- 
called from the fact that 42 &irrs went to the rnaund, was used 
for w’holesale tranactions in rice and sugar. At the present 
time a scr of 00 rupees is occasionahy used in the Chiwnpore 
and Akbar[)ur tahsils, while in Akbarjuir two otliers are to he 
found of 02 and 100 tolas. The former occurs also in Ghatam- 
pur and the latter in Fera,|)ur, where again is a still largcu’ scr 
of 101 rupee's. In P)hogni])ur, on the other hand, the srr is 
generally of 00 ) tolas; hut in every case the w^eight is con¬ 
siderably heaviei- than the Government standard, very pro- 
])ahly le'uilting fi-oin the use in foianer days of a lighter rupee, 
the miinher of ioJas ha\ing remained unchanged with the in¬ 
troduction of a lu'ayier unit. The karlirha weights of Oudh 
ai’e never tound, ajid even in the (aise'of measures of area the 
kachcha standards have vanished save in Ghatampur, where 
the kac]\c]\a hicflia is equivalent to one-third of the Govern¬ 
ment measure. Flsewdiere such a kachcha higJia was often 
on('-hair of the standard area, the latter in this district being 
a square of 491- yards or 2,450J square yards which occurs 
in no other districts except Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpnr 
The ordinary measures of length present no peculiar features : 
the English yard is in general use, though for certain purposes 
the Haiti yard of 33 inches and the katai or cloth yard of 32f 
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inches are still employed. Tn tlie city of Cawnpore the ser 
of 180 to/as seems to be universally adopted, but either com¬ 
mercial convention or the influence of the old standards has 
resulted in the adoption of a ^^reat number of maund'S. 
Whether these maunds are attributable to different sers or 
whether they have come into existeiK'o by the action of the 
mercliants matters little, though the former cause is perhaps 
the more probable, since in old days differential .<?cr5 undoubt¬ 
edly existed. At all events the result is the same, and the 
diversity of maunds is extraordinarily trreat, almost every com¬ 
modity bavino- Hfi, own standard. The ordinary maund of 40 
ser.9 is em])]oyed for fruit, \egetables, sa^o, flour, castor-oil, 
cotton-seed, barh, hides, steel, iron ]>lates and corrugated 
sheets, coal and <*oke, slaked lime, fine wool and sometimes 
for glue. A maund o'f 41} ,vcrt9 is used for wheat, rice, gram, 
pulses and peas; one of 41 Acr.s* for oils other than castor-oil; 
and one of 41} for oil-seeds. Then (*omes the 46-ser maund 
for cast and wrought iron pipes, iron sheets and hooping, cop¬ 
per, steel rods, tin when not in ingot form, Sambhar salt, 
cloves and (luja^at caidamums. The maund is of 48} ,9cr.s* for 
sugar, ginned cotton, hemp and jute twdiie, indigo caTe, Ijahoii 
salt and saltpetre, zinc, betelnuts, tobacoo for chewing, and in 
soiTK^ cases for glue ; while tobacco for smoking, and also mo¬ 
lasses are weighed by a maund of 48'^ sers and tin ingots by 
one of Tlc'sin alone has a 49-.s*cr maund, while 

that of oO srrs is adopted for coarse wool, raw^ cotton, char¬ 
coal, (llionia, TTiTualayaii cardamums, turmeric, potatoes, 
paper waste and indigo seed, while indigo figs have their 
own maund of 50} .scr<. Tt is curious that firewood bought 
by the canal should be weighed by a maund of sers and 
that imported by rail by one of 55 sers ^ though it is still 
more extraordinary that the former weight should be invari¬ 
ably used for almonds and raisins. It is impossible to eluci¬ 
date any theory from these weights, but it is strange to find 
such variety in sucli a progressive centre of commerce as 
Cawnpore. It is noticeable, however, that the bealisi and 
chota panseris of old days have their almost exact modern 
equivalents in the 481-.vcr maund of sugar and the 4:Q-ser 
maund for metals, salt and spices. 
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The prevailing rates of interest in the district differ to 
some extent from those obtaining in the dty. In the former 
the most nsiial loans take the form of advances in cash or grain 
made to cultivators by the village money-lenders, who usually 
charge interest at 25 per eemt. under the system known as 
^siirai, by which the tenant borrowis at seed time and repays the 
principal and one-fourth more as interest after harvest, the 
rate being sometimes enhanced by conversion of cash into grain 
on repayment, when the price of the latter is much less than 
its money value at the time of borrowing. Petty cash loans, 
whether in the district or the city, caiTy interest at tlie rate 
known as ngahi or kislhandi, wlierehy tw^o ruj^ees interest is 
paid on ten ru])ees borrowed, the re]>ayment being made in 
six or tw-elve monthly instalments. In tl^e case of larger loans 
of from Ps. 50 to Rs. 1,000 the usual rate is two per cent, per 
mensem and for higher amounts about half this sum, the in¬ 
terest depending as usual on the credit of the borrower. 
Where jewels or ornaments are pledged as security, tlie aver¬ 
age rate is one y)ice |:)er rupee per mensem ; wPile mortgages of 
house ])roperty or land ordinarily carry 12 per cent, per an¬ 
num in the case of small loans and 8 or 0 per (*ent. for larger 
transactions. That the latter rate is knver than usual in other 
distri(‘ts is due to the presence in Cawuipore of sevei'al Euro- 
])ean banking establishments, which have a marked effect on 
the money market. Oenerally it wall be found that in mone- 
ta]‘v transactions the Bank of Bengal rates determiiie those 
of the city as a whole; although it has been observed that 
wEen money is tight, rates are higher in the bazar, and that 
wEen it is easy they are knver than those offered by the 
kkiropean banking firms. 

The Bank of Bengal opened a brancE in (Cawnpore in 
1863 or thereabouts, and serves for the district treasury. It 
was followed in 1887 by a branch of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla and in the following year by that of the Allahabad 
Bank, Jjimited. Subsecpient additions have been the National 
Bank of India, wliich w^as started in 1863 as a Bengali con¬ 
cern but was afterwards ti'ansferred to London, the Eawn- 
poie branch dating from 1898, and the ]^eo])le’s Bank of 
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India, which has its headquarters at Ijalioie and coiimieiiced 
operations here in 1908, when a braiuli was opened in the 
Hathia muhalla. 

Besides these a lar^^e number of Marwari Bankers and jsiative 
traders have tlieir headquarters or l)rancbes in Cawnpore. 

That of Baijnath Rarnnath is now divided into two, known 
as Baijnath ]jal, represented by Lalas Jiiggi Lai and 

Baldeo Das Kedarnath, managed by Lala Miilcljand. Both 
reside in the Ohitai Mahal and trade in money, (*ottf)n, i^iain 
flour and other articles, wdiile the latter manages the 
Ganges Flour Mills, the Ganges Sugar Works near Fnao and 
several other concerns. They originally f-ame to raw]i[)()ie 
from Farrukhabad a-l}oul seventy years ago. In the same 
muhalhi are the firms of T^hul Chand and Ja.i Narayan, large 
bankers and cotton dealei's ot Ilatliras, and of Bihari Lai 
Kunji Tjal, whose head office is at Mirzajnir. In I\ahu-ki- 
kothi are the hankers Te(])al Jamna Das, Srinath Shankar- 
nath and 8heoratan Das INToti Lai, the last two doing an ex¬ 
tensive bnsi]iess in ])iecegoods. Iji Nayaganj are Hulasi P^am 
Pam Dayal, bankers; Tulsi Pam Jia Lai, l)ankers and large 
grain merchants; Nihal Chand Baldeo Rahai, who coml)ine 
banking with trade in cotton and ('orn ; Janlvi Das Jagan- 
nath, who are also grain dealers and formeily belong to tlie 
last named firm, as also did Pam Chandra Janki Das, who 
belong to Collectorgan j and deal extensively in cotton and corn. 

Other bankers of Collectorganj are Padha Kishan MangiU Pai, 
traders in grain and salt; Mathura Das Rat Narayan. of Delhi, 
who deal in grain and cotton ; and Rheomukh Hai Painkiimar, 
who have a similar business. Others again have establish¬ 
ments in Generalganj, such as the bankers Moti Lai Fateh Lai; 
the bankers and yarn merchants Gauri Daft Tulsi Pam, now 
represented by Lala Hazari Lai; Gangadhar Baijnath, who 
deal largely in yarn and Pamkaran Das Pam Bilas, who ,^vc 
engaged in the sugar trade. Beside:, these mention should be 
made of the Government treasurer, Pai Kanhaiya Lai Bahadur, 
who is the head of a veiy flourishing banking establishment. 

The history of trade at Cawnpore begins with the estab- 
lishment of a Company’s agency there and the selection of the 
place as a cantonment in 1778, the choice being doubtless due 
to its favourable situation on the river and the comparative ac¬ 
cessibility of Lucknow The town rapidly became the great 
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emporium for the Doab, especially in the matter of cotton, and 
by 18*20 had assumed a j)Osition from which it has never receded 
in spite of the temporary set-back caused about that time by 
the improvement of navigation on the Jumna, which diverted 
much of the trade from the south and west, and the develop¬ 
ment of the indigo industry at Najafgarh, whicli for a brief 
period threatened to become a formidable rival. The construc¬ 
tion of the gi%and trunk road, and subsequently of the Ganges 
canal and the metalled road to Ijiicknow, added to the incen¬ 
tive to traxle afforded by the presence of a large military arse¬ 
nal, removed all doubts as to the predominance of Cawnpore; 
and a further stimulus to commerce was provided by the com¬ 
pletion of the F]ast Indian Hallway, which synchronised ap¬ 
proximately with the opening of the first of the great tanneries 
and cotton mills. As early as 1847 the volume of trade passing 
through Cawjipore was very great. The estimated imports of 
the city in that year were 684,580 maunds of grain, 85,000 of 
other food stuffs, 14,775 of spices, 22,500 of salt, 20,000 of cot¬ 
ton, 50,000 of timber, 18,400 of mefals and 3,300 maunds of 
dyes, to say nothing of piecegoods to the value of nearly nine¬ 
teen lakhs and an unknown quantity of leather and other arti¬ 
cles, the total value being about 59J^ lakhs. The exports consis¬ 
ted principally in cotton, food stuffs, dyes, spices, leather and 
English goods to a total value of some 34 lakhs per annum. 
In 1877, just thirty years later, a careful registration of traffic 
was undertaken, and it was then found that the imports 
amounted in all to 8,300,000 maunds, of whicli the chief items 
were 3,500,000 of grain, 1,000,000 of oil-seeds, 700,000 of salt, 
400,000 of timlier and firewood, 350,000 of cotton, 210,000 of 
iron and 190,000 maunds of sugar. The exports for the same 
year aggregated 7,750,000 maunds, including 3,000,000 of grain 
i ,500,000 of oil-seeds, 275,000 of salt, 450,000 of sugar, 300,000 
of cotton and 110,000 ma-nnds of iron. Ey that time the city 
had already become the great collecting and distributing centre 
for the north of India. Hither was sent cloth from the Doab 
and Eimdelkhand for Oudh and the submontane tracts ; cotton, 
such as was not required by the mills, for Calcutta and Oudh ; 
wheat and other grains for Calcutta, since the export trade had 
already assumed important dimensions; iron from Calcutta 
and Central India for Oudh and the I)oab ; salt from Calcutta 
and Rajputana for Oudh and Bundelkhand; sugar from 
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Benares, Bihar and Oiidh for Bundelkhand and the Punjab ; 
and oil-seeds and indigo seed for Calcutta and Bengal. With 
the rapid extension of the railway system the trade of Cawn- 
pore has grown still more rapidly during the past thirty years, 
enabling it to ovei’whelm the on(*e famous marts of Mirzapur 
and ParrukhaJ)ad. The ])lace has bemme the gi^eat centre of ex¬ 
change for northern India : and this rendered only natural its 
selection as the site of the Upper India Chamber of Cmmerce, 
w'hich was founded in 18R9 and has since attained a pcjsition 
of great hrfluence as an assembly which includes practically all 
the European and many native commercial firms and manu¬ 
facturing concerns in the ITnited Provinces and the Punjab. 
The returns (*om])iled bv the Cham])er deal with rail-bome 
traffic alone, but these are sufficient to illustrate the increase 
in the volume of trade. Tn 1907 the imports amounted to 
30,316,494 maunds, including 28 lakhs of rnaunds of grain, 
ien lakhs of coal, five lakhs each of sugar, cotton and salt, 
four lakhs each of metals and hides and three lakhs of oil¬ 
seeds. The rail-borne exports for the same year aggregated 
8,119,377 maunds, the chief items being grain, 2.4r)0,000; oil¬ 
seeds, 990,000; cotton piecegoods and yarn, 950,000; sugar, 
raw and refined, 525,000; Indes and skins, 240,000; raw cot¬ 
ton, 230,000; and salt, 330,000 maunds, ii) addition to an im¬ 
mense amount of metals and manufactured goods. The road- 
borne trade constitutes a very great addition to these figures, 
if one mav judge by the seemingly endless strings of carts 
passing mio and OTit of the Collect organ j marktt and the 
heavy traffic carried by the metalled highways. Its volume 
may be estimated by the fact that during th(' five years (aiding 
with 1900 the average total imports into the citv per annum 
were 13,733,725 maunds, of which 8,303,710 maunds came 
by rail, 4,869,020 by road and 561,605 bv river 

While Cawnpore is the greatest manufacturing centre in 
India outside the presidency towns its development is due 
almost wholly to European enterprise and initiative. The in¬ 
digenous manufactures are relatively insignificant and present 
no features of special interest. The most extensive is that of 
country cloth,* which is still woven in considerable quantities 
throughout the district, though the industry has suffered 


Indigen¬ 
ous manu* 
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much from the competition of factory-made goods. Cotton¬ 
printing is to be found in a few places such as Musanagar, but 
is now unimportant. Vessels of brass and other metals are 
made at Cawiijicre, some of the suburaban villages and a few' 
other places, but the metal trade is concerned mainly with 
articles from Mirzapnr and elsewhere. A certain amount of 
cheap cutlery is made at Cawnpore, cliiefly in imitation of 
English goods, but the w^orkmanship is not as a rule of a 
high quality. The pottery of the district presents no pecu¬ 
liar features and the same may he said of tlu' manufacture of 
glass, almost solely in the form of bangles, which is carried on 
to some extent in the northern Uilisils whej-e rck is ahundant. 
The European industries of the city have found many imita¬ 
tors among native workmen, es])ecially in tlie case of cotton 
ginning and j)ressing, tanning and shoemaking, and (-otton 
or wool weaving. At one time tlua-e was a coiisideinble exodus 
of carpet-malnu’s from Mii’zapur to ra\\’n[)ore ; hut the trade 
did not flourish, a,nd the ^veavers now devote themselves for 
the most })art to the manufacture .(>r pile cairpets of cotton 
instead of wool. 

The industry which first made Cawnpore famous w^as that 
(connected with the tanning and currying of leather and the 
production oi articles made therefrom. The presence of a Gov- 
ei’nment arsenaJ and ordnance de])6t a.t an early date c*reated 
a lai’ge demand for leather goods required for the needs of the 
army, ajid as the supply was obtained solely from the bazars, 
thej'e scon s])]’ang u]) a large native industry in boots, harness 
and aceoutieimnits, which were exported to all parts of India. 
All the saddlery and the like required for the Chm])any’s forces 
was obtained from Cawnpore contractors, though the leather, 
made after the crude native process, was in many respeds de¬ 
fective. The disorganisation of the trade caused by the Mutiny 
and the immense demands that then arose for boots and other 
articles of e(]uipjnent led to the pro})osal to abandon the costly 
and wasteful system of obtaining sloies from England, and in 
its place to obtain suitable equipment locally if by any means 
leather of a higher quality could be produced. In 3860 an at¬ 
tempt was made to induce the tanners to make leather on the 
so-called Madras system, and an “experimental harness depot” 
was started under the superintendence of Captain John Stewart 
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of the Bejigcil Artillery, then coniniissarv of ordnance at Cawn- 
pore. The undertaking proved Bufficiently successful to war¬ 
rant further experiments, a7id it was resolved in 1803 to build 
a Government factory in wliicli the leather tanned by (contrac¬ 
tors, chief among whom was Ishri Prasad, ccnild be curried and 
worked ii]) undei* skilled English supervision. A teiriporary 
building was erected on the .site of the entreuehinent by the 
pontoon bridge, and this gave place in 1807 to an enlarged fac¬ 
tory to which additions have constantly been madtv The 
(Toverninent llai'iiess and Saddlery Factory is now an immense 
conccu'n, ejnploying from 2/200 to 2,800 men, who are engaged 
in tanning and cmaying leather, and in making all the liariiess, 
saddlery and accoutJements for the' entiie ariny in India, ex- 
ce]>ting the siUadar cavalry. Tlie works also contain a brass 
and iron foundry and smithy for the ])rodu<'lion of all metal 
work, which was formerly purchased from local artisans. The 
factoi’v remained under the management of C'oloncd Stewart 
till 1883, when he was succeeded by Colotiel Baddeley, who 
in 1890 gave over clmrge to Major Forestiei’ Walker. This 
Government enterpri‘<e w<as in some measure the parent of the 
€>qually importam (*onc.ern started in 1880 ])y Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) W. Fj. Cooper, who with Sir George Allen and others 
founded the firm of Cooper, Allen & Co., the proprietors of the 
Government Boot and A iny Fquipment Factory. The factory, 
known locally as the Ilazari P>a}i(fJa, is situated on tlie river 
bank above the permit-ghat and bazar, m^ar the site of the old 
custom house, and covers a veny large area. The firm in 1883 
secured their first hoot ccantlract from Government, and ob¬ 
tained a large advance of money on the understanding that they 
weie to build pits and carry out the manufacture of leather 
after the methods employed in the Government factory. It 
now holds the contract for the supply of boots to the whole 
British army in India, all the goods being submitted for inspec¬ 
tion by Government examiners befime delivery. The factory 
also does a very large trade with other Government departments 
in addition to a most flourishing private business : it affords 
employment to some 3,000 persons, many of whom are housed 
in the large range of model dwellings erected by the firm along 
the Bithur road near Gutaiya. Sinen the beginning of 1904 
Messrs. Cooper, xAllen & Co. have been the managing agents 
for the North-West Tannery Co., Fd., a joint-stock company 
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which was started a few years previously and is now a flour¬ 
ishing concern, doing a large retail business in all manner of 
leather goods, j)aii;icularly in saddlery, harness, bags, trunks 
and the like. TJje factory stands on the Ganges bank, occupy¬ 
ing part of the site of tlie old magazine. The Wense tannery 
in Juhi had l)ut a brief existence, and the buildings have been 
bought up and closed. There are, however, several minor con¬ 
cerns in the city, many of which are engaged in contract work 
for the largei' firms, and mention should be made of the Jajmau 
tannery founded recently by Mr. Shewan, which does a con¬ 
siderable and iticreasing business in tanning and cunwing 
leather. 

The first great cotton mill to be started in Cawnpore was 
the Elgin Mills, which stand on the river bank between the 
North-West Taniuay and Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co.’s 
factory, on (lie site of th(' old European genei’al hospital. It 
was founded in 1862 as the Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company, Limited, but the firm went into liquidation in 
1866, when the concern was bought by Mr. Hugh Maxwell, 
who formed a. ]>ai‘tiiei‘ship with (V)lonel Weller and others. 
The business lias been reconstructed from time to time, but 
is still a })rivate venture. The works cover an area of about 
forty acres, and the manufactures include yarn s])lnning for 
the local market and weaving. The yarn is somewhat coarse 
as judg(‘d by an English stiandard, lunging as a rule fi’om 17 
to 20 counts, though sometimes finer qualities are produced. 
Every description of cotton cloth is woven, notably twill lin¬ 
ing, while the mills have also a wide reputation for tents, cot¬ 
ton durries and ropes. Tent-making is a very important 
industry in Cawnpore and is carried on by many small manu¬ 
factures as well as by the large concerns. The Elgin Mills, 
known popularly as the Piirana Put'tighar, are ])raclically the 
parent of all the other large concerns in the ciity. The Muir 
Mills Company, Limited, was founded in 1874 by Mr. Gavin 
Jones, formerly manager of the Elgin Mills, and has grown 
into a large undertaking of much the same character, with 
some 55,000 spindles and 1,250 looms. The ordinary capital 
amounts to Rs. 15,00,000, in addition to a similar sum issued 
in 1000 as preference shares and Rs. 2,00,000 in debentures. 
The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Company, Limited, was started 
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in 188*2 by Mr. J. Harwood, an employe of the Klgin Mills, 
and has rapidly increased into a very large venture with about 
73,000 spindles and 775 looms. The initial capital was 
Es. 5,00,000, and this was increased in 1896 and again in 
1905 by preference issues of nine and eight laklis, respective¬ 
ly. The works are knowm as the Coupcrganj-ka-PutJighar 
from the fact that they are situated on the Couperganj road 
in the south of the city. They are among the biggest con¬ 
cerns of the kind in India, but yield the palm to the Victoria 
Mills Company, Ijimited, whose immense premises with 
their 95,000 spindles and 900 looms form a cons})icuous fea¬ 
ture in the landscape near the Subadar’s tank. This factory 
was staHed in 1885 by Mr. Atherton West, a weaving master 
of the Elgin Mills, who joined a small s]>inning and weaving 
business owuied by Slieo Prasad, the w^ell knowui banker and 
trader.! From a modest beginning the concern has grown 
rapidly, and now has a capital of ttventy lakhs as well as six 
lakhs in ])reference shares issued in 190i2. Tlie trade is main¬ 
ly wholesale, consisting ]>rincipally in yarn and cloth for the 
1o(*al market, and the retail business is comyuiralively small. 
These four mills are the chief but not the only spinnhm- and 
weaving establishments in the city : but the others are on a 
relatively small scale and hardly deserve separate mention. 

The Cawnpore Woollen Mills and Army Cloth Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Pimited, known as the luinihdJ Pufli- 
gJiar^ originated in 1876 as a private partnersliip formed by 
Dr. J. Condon and Messrs. Gavin Jones and Petman, 
but was sold to a limited liability company in 1882. 
The early history of the concern was somewhat chequered, 
but it is now a most flourishing business with a capital t)f nine 
lakhs ordinary and the saane amount in preference shares 
issued in 1898. The products are woollen fabrics of all des¬ 
criptions, Government contractors bulking largely in the 
transactions of the firm : the wnol is obtained mainly from 
the Punjab and Tibet, while a certain amount is imported 
from Australia. The works are situated near the Bithur 
road, between the Victoria Mills on the west and the Muir 
Mills on the east, while further along the road to the w^est is 
a large block of workmen’s dw^ellings known as McEobertganj 
after Mr. A. McRobert, their founder. 
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Cotton pressinc: and ginning are imix)rtant industries m 
Ca\vn])ore, and there are many firms engaged in the business. 
The chief is the West Patepl Press C'ompany, Limited, a Lon¬ 
don firm started in 1874 with a capital of Ks. 1,50,000. There 
are many branches in these provinces and the Punjab, that at 
Ca^\npore being tlie head Indian ofli(;e : the firm also are 
managing agents for the Aligarh West Ginning Company, 
Limited. Only pressing is done at the Couperganj works,, 
ibe coPon being hydraulically compressed into bales of 404 lbs. 
measuring -dS'' x 10^^ x 17P'. Other presses are those of the 
Hydraulic Pressing Association, a syndic'ate formed in 1880 
and now owned by the firm of Mulchand Juggi Lai; Messrs. 
Tteer and Sital, who also have a ginning factory of 86 double 
rolka* gins"^; Baldeo Ikis Kedai'nath, represented by Lala Mul- 
clia.nd, who owns a ginning factory of 81 gins: Baijnath Juggi 
Tjal, who have a ju’ess and 50 gins; and Sri Pam Mahadeo 
Th'asad, who have })resses and 48 gins. All of these are 
siuiati'd in the great cotton centre of Couperganj, where, too 
aie the gitming factories of Nihalcliand Baldeo Sahai with 
65 gins; Alessrs. Yolkart Bros., known as the Jmnna Com¬ 
pany, Limited, with 48; Nai'ain J)as Lachhman Das with 50; 
Har Datt Bilas Das with 80; and Amai’charan Badri Das 
will I 40 gins. B(Torts are now being made on the part of 
Government to establish a mill for the utilisation of cotton¬ 
seed, which at ])rcsent is for the most ])art exported to Hull. 

A firm very closely connected with many of the industrial 
ente]'])rises of Cawnpore is that of Begg, Sutherland and Co., 
wliich is the name at })resent given to tlie (Mvv njxvre branch of 
the W(41 known Calentta House of Begg, Duulo|) and Co. It 
was started in 1856 as Begg, Christie and Co., and short¬ 
ly afterwards became Begg, Maxwell and Co., the present 
name having been adoyded about 1875. In addition to their 
business as seed and pi’odnce merchants, which originated in 
the demand for indigo-seed from the Doab, they are interested 
in many other undertakings. The early traffic in indigo-seed 
was conducted by river, the hoals on their return journey 
bringing up soda water and other articles of general merchan¬ 
dise. The firm are managing agents for the Cawnpore Sugar 
Works, Limited, a concern that began with a capital of six 
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lakhs, to which four lakhs were added in 1903, while two years 
later ten lakhs were issued in preference shares. The refinery 
in Cawnpore was oi>ened in 1894 for the manufacture of fine 
sugar from gur purchased mainly in the eastern districts and 
Bihar. The object aimed at is the production of pure cane 
sugar, made entiie/y by machinery and free from bone, char¬ 
coal and other decolourising agents of a nature objectionable 
to the most orthodox Hindu. At the works is a distilleiy, 
where plain spirit is made from sJiira and maJiua in American 
(‘ottee stills. Tlie same firm are managing agents for the sugar 
factory opened in 190G at Marhaura in Saran, and for tlio 
Cliamparan Sugar Company, Himited, a flourisiiing concern 
started in 1905 with a capita) of six lakhs and worked on the 
continental central factory system. Most of the sugar is sold 
in Cawnpore, as also is that from the Japa.ha factory, belong¬ 
ing to the Bhikanpur indigo concern in Tirhut, for which 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Co., aic selling agents. Another 
managing ageiKjy is that of the Cawnpore Brush Conif^any, 
Ijimited, which had been started in 1890 under the name of 
the Pioneer Brcsli Company with a nominal capital of one 
lakh, but after falling into financial diffic(dties was iaken over 
by this firm in 1903, an additional issue of Bs. 50,000 iji j)i*e-' 
ference shares being made in 1907. Tlie factory is situated 
in the Mali, and is worked throughout by electricity: expert 
brusbmakei’s were l)ronglit from I^higland to instruct tlie 
workmen, and all kinds of brnsbes are made, larger qiiantities 
being supplied to the army. Begg, Sutherland and Co. are 
the managing agents for the Indian Hlectric Supply and 
Traction Company, Bimited, a Bondon concern which claims 
to be the first public supply company established in India 
outside the presidency towns. In addition to supplying 
power for lights and fans for public institutions and private 
houses and factories the company is tlie owner of the tram¬ 
way, of which the preliminary length of tliree and a half 
miles ft'om the Bast Tiidian Pailway station to Sirsaya-ghat 
was opened in 1907. The use of electricity is ra]^idlv be¬ 
coming popular in Cawnpore, and already there are three 
electrically driven flour mills in the city. The firm also act 
as selling agents on behalf of the Borest department for 7'esin 
made in the Naini Tal forest division, and for liglit railway 
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construction on hclialf of Messrs. Orenstein and Koppel. 
They have recently been j)Iace(] in charge of the Government 
experimental factory and refinery, now under erection, for 
expressing oil from cotton-seed. 

Among othei* industrial enterprises mention must he made 
rf llie Jhnpire Engineering Company, Limited, a concern start 
ed by Mr. Gavin Jones for general forge and foundry work ; the 
chemical works belonging to Messrs. D. Waldie and Co., of 
Calcutta, situated near Nawabgattj; the Union Indian Sugar 
Works, Limited, at ftawatpur; the Ganges Flour Mills Com- 
])any, Tumited, situatc'd in ('antonmeiils and managed by the 
firm of Baldeo Das Ixedairiath, who also control the Cawnpore 
Flour Mills Conpianv, Fjirnited, both being small ('oncerns with 
modei’n roller plant; and the Sri ]t\\arl:a Tfiiias Jute Mills near 
the Fast Indian Ttailuay station, owmal by a syndicate which 
bought up the North-West Frovin(*es Jute Mills Company, 
Limited, which was establislual ])y Mr. Deer in 1888 for the 
mannfac'tur(' ot sacking and floor cloth. These by no means 
exhaust the list of important firms in and around Cawn])ore. 
Messrs. hTizzoni and C!o., who are architects, bnildei’s and con¬ 
tractors, have large brick and tile woi’ks, aud others are owned 
by Messrs. Ford and McDonald. Messrs. Allen Bros, and 
Co., a- l-jondon and ('alcutta firm, havi^ a branch in (kiwui|K)re 
acting {IS gxmerjd agejits jiiid deak'rs in mill stores, piecegoods 
and bristk's, ;ind have recently sfjirted an experimental aloe 
farm at Najjifgarh. Messrs. Schroder, Sjuidt and Co., of 
Bremen ajid (’alcutta, have an agency dealing in general 
produce, ('specially cotton, liides, grain and EuropeaAn 
manufactured goods. Bimilai'ly Messrs. Balli Bros, have 
an agency in Cou])ergan] : but this and the two last 
mentioned firms hardly come unlder the c‘atego?\y of 
manufacturing enterprises. Otlier trading firms of import¬ 
ance are those of Sandeis, Smidt and Co., general mer¬ 
chants and doiilers; Sanwal Das, who made a fortune in 
hides and has recently been suc(*eeded by his brother, Kashi 
Das; Ginwailla ;ind Dalai, Parsi hide {ind general dealers; 
Hafiz Muhammad Halim, a hide merchant; X. D. Xoi-onha 
aTid Sons, who have a large establishment in the Mall, and 
many of the banking houses mentioned on a previous page. 

Besides the city of Cawnpore there are no markets of any 
greafc importance in the district. The large towns boast of 
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a certain amount of trade ; but the volume is never great, save 
perhaps in the case of places on the railway such as Akbarpur, 
Bilhaur, Sheorajpur and Pukhrayan, which have benefited at 
tihe expense of older and less fortunately situated bazars. 
Bithur too has almost equal advantages ; while among other 
markets of local note mention may be made of Barai Garhu, 
celebrated for its cattle fair and the pan crown in the 
village: Baripal, the centre of a considerable traffic in grain, 
ghi and cotton ; Gjijner, another cattle market: and Ghausganj, 
once famous for its kJiarna cloth imported from the districts of 
Bundelkliand. There are many other ])laces at which markets 
are held twice a week as a I’ule, wither the peoyde of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages resort to dispose of their y^roduce and to pur¬ 
chase the simyde requisites of rural life : and a list of all these 
will })e found in the apyiendix. 

Another list given in the apy)endix shows the princiy)a] 
fairs ])eriodically held iji the district. There are many others 
which take plac'c on tlie occasion of the regular Hindu and 
Musalman festivals; l)ut, in every case the attendance is V(‘ry 
small, and the gatherings, drawn sedely from a few neighboui’- 
ing villages, are ])urely religious and possess no commendal 
sig]nficance. At Cawnyiore itself the largest fair is that which 
takes ])]aee at the Bamlila, and this is wholly connected with 
the festival ; while the same may he said of the larger assem¬ 
blage in Cdiait, at the village of Juhi Kalan in the suburbs, in 
honour of Barah Devi which is attended by some 20,000 yier- 
sons. Gf similar size is the Kanslila fair at Chaul>epur, where 
some traffics is done by yxullars and sho]>keepers from 
the country round. At Ghhatary)ur, a village near the 
Ganges and some two miles from SheoT’ajpur, there 
is a very ancient and celebrated temy)le of Khereshwar 
Mahadeo at which iseveral fairs take ydacu, the largest 
being on the Sheoratri in Phagun. Another fair, called 
the Sheobart, is held on the same date at a still more 
ancient and equally revered temple of Mahadeo in the village 
of Baniy:>ara, tahsil Derapur, and the assemblage is made 
the occasion for a good deal of local traffic. At Gajner, in 
pargana Akbarpur, is an old mosque built in honour of Saiyid 
Salar, though it is certain that the martyr prince never visited 
these parts and the local traditions concerning him are of the 
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vaguest desc‘jij)tion. Here a larcfe gathering is held in Jeth^ 
and a considerable aniourit ol' trade, especially in cattle, is 
caiTied on; but the lair lias declined with the town, and has 
lost inuc'b of its former ini{>ortance. The most sacred Hindu 
place in the district is l>itliur\ the scene of Brahma’s horse 
sacrifice : and here several fairs are held durinp the course of 
the year, especially at the Dasahra, the Pus Bankrant and the 
full moon of Kartik. The last is far the most important and 
attracts some 80,000 pilgrims from all jiai'ts, though in old 
days the number was even preatm'. Tlie atttmdaiice lias 
declined with the ('ornmercial imj)ortance of the ^atherin.e', for 
the larpe trade of foianer days has been di\ej’t('d elsewhere 
owin^' to the influciu'c of the railways, although the same 
canise has rendered the spot muc*h more acc'cssihle tiuin was 
tlui case twenty years a.e(>- None of these fairs, l)owe\er, can 
com])are with tJiat of ]Makanpiir, which lias loop [)oss(\ssed a 
pi’ovincial je['itLati()n. ()rie;inally the' asscmhlap^'e was Musal- 
man in cliarjK'ter, aaul was held on the anniversary of the 
birth of Badi-ud-din Shah Madar, of whom some account is 
given in the artic'h' on Ma,kan[)ur. ddiis religious gathering 
has given place to the great Basaiit fair in IVlagh, which was 
institute.d sliortl}" after the introduction of British lade. In 
character it is mainly (-ommercial, constituting one of th(' chief 
horse and cattle fairs in the ITnited Provinces. As a mai t for 
horses the imjiortaiu'c of the fair lais declirual of late, as the 
animals are mainly those rejected at Batesar, Na.uchandi and 
t'lsewhere. Ivemounts are no longer obtainable, but a certain 
number of draught and transport horses and ])onies are 
brought. The bullocks and camels, on the other hand, are 
of a superior description, and the volume of trade is very large. 
Special police and sanitary arrangements afe undertaken by 
the district staff, and the cost is met by a tax on pindiases, 
rents of booths and a proportion of the offerings made by 
pilgrims at the shrine. Prizes are occasionally awarded to 
the best animals in each class, but the competition for such 
distinctions is not great. The fair lasts for soin,^ twenty days 
and the attendance at the fullest time averages about 100,000 
persons, who are attracted hither from all parts, numbers of 
travelling dealers coming from Oudh, Bundelkhand, the 
Punjab and even Bihar. 
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Taken as a whole the district enjoys exceptional 
ages as regards means of communication, and is now co\'ercd cations, 
witli a net-work of roads and railways focussing on Gawn- 
pore. Large tracts, it is true, are still dependent solely on 
unmetalled roads, and these are often of a very infei ior des¬ 
cription, hardly [nacticahlc for cart traffic during the rains. 

All the tahsil headcjuarters, howeveig are connected with 
Cawnpore either by railway or by metalled road, if not by 
both, and the only cTying need is that of a. pcaaiiancjit hiidge 
over the Rengar near Lerapnr. The iinmetalhal mads are 
worst ill the tahsils along the Jumna, while they are also 
carpahle of great improvement in Jhlhaiir, Derapnr and Naj- 
wal. In former days the great rivers wt'ro the chief lines 
of traffic, as is cvideru'cd by the remains of ancient towns 
along the Jumna and Ganges. Of the internal highways ihe 
chief was the Mughal road or Badshahi Sarak, leading from 
Agra and Etawah through Sikandra, Zainpur, Bhognipur, 
Chaparghata and Gliatampur to Kora, Kara and Allahabad. 
Despite its name, it dates probably as far back at least as the 
reign of Shev Shah, whose public works were of the greatest 
importance. The road is fairly straight, and in the ravine 
country near Musanagar it is driven through a deep (aitring 
so as to secure an easy gradient. At regular intervals h'os 
minors were erected, so as to serve tlie double ])ur])ose of 
milestones and lighthouses, and fortified sarnis were Iniilt 
at the various stages. Many of the former arc still in exis¬ 
tence but the latter are in ruins, though their outlines may 
be traced at Zainpur, and at Banda., (fhatampin'. Paras and 
Na.uranga in the Ghatampur talisil. The walls of a largi' 
fort, built mostly of stone slabs and founded by Tlimad Khan 
in the days of Shahjahan, encircle the village of Klnvaja 
Phiil on the Etawah border; but the chief monument on the 
road is the fine masonry bridge of five pointed arches over the 
Sengar at Chaparghata, commanded by a massive and 
imposing brick fort of which the walls are still’ standing. 
TTnfortunately the Mughal road passes through country of 
which the soil is so light that it either pulverises into a fine 
dust or deteriorates into deep ruts; and though the greater 
part w^as raised during the famine of 1897, it requires metal¬ 
ling to be converted into a really useful artery of commerce. 
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Other old roads included that from Xanaiij to Kora, passing' 
through Makanpur Nadiha, Sapalii and Sarh, the route taken 
by Farrukhsiyai’ on Ills march from Khajuha to Agra in 
1712; that from Kalpi to Jajmau and Jjucknow; and that 
from Akbarpur to Kasulabad, Bidhuna and Shikoliabad. 
Wljen the district })assed into the liands of the British, the 
roads were not only few but absolutely neglected : to such an 
extent indeed tliat foj‘ rapid progi*ess it was Jiecessary to 
avoid the roads altogether. The duty of maintaining exist¬ 
ing lines of communication lay nominally on the landowners, 
but th(^y invai'iahly failed to pei’foi’in this ])art of their engage¬ 
ments, and it was not till the fn‘st jugular settlement tluit a 
I’oad cess was siihsiituled for ])rTsonal obligation, and a dis¬ 
trict c.onunilt^ee Forined lor the maintenance of roads and 
fewides. Miudi iin])iovenient lusiilted fj’om this measuie, and 
in 1^40 tlituv wei'e 500 miles of ser\dcea))le j’oads, impaired 
at an ajinual cost of Bs. 28,000, iiududing the consti’uction of 
new lines and luddges. Besides these thei’e was the grand 
trunk road, begun in 1832 but not (^omjjleted till sevc'ral years 
later. The metalled road to Kal])! was finished in 1840, but 
no olliei’s were undertaken till after th(‘, Mutiny. Then 
followed the introdiiclion of i'a.ilwa\s, whieh has been con¬ 
tinued to th(^ pj’est'iit day and lias by jjo means I’eaclied its 
final stage, while at the same lijne the roads have beej:i 
cojistantly impi’oved and extended. 

The first line of railway to be constiaicted in the disti'ict 
was the extension of the East Indian system fi’om Allaliabad 
to Cawji])ore, this section being opened on the 3j<1 of March 
1859, while that from Cawnpoiu to Etaw'ah was opened on the 
1st of July 1831. Tljeiu are stations at Kaidugwan, Sirsaul, 
Cliakeri, Cawnpoiv, Paidd. Maltha, Bura and Jhinjhak, 
as well as a goods station at C.awnpore. Nc'xt comes the 
branch line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Bailway, which was 
opened on the 23i-d of April 1837, although the connecdion 
with the East Indian was not made till several years later. 
The bridge over the Ganges was begun in 1839, bjit a 
number of the wells collapsed during the rains of the follow¬ 
ing year and the foundations of the piers were laid afresh in 
1871. It was completed in July 1875, and at the same time 
the continuation of the line as far as the East Indian station 
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was opened. The brid^^e is 2,8'W feet in length, comprising 
23 spans of 100 feet, two of 90 and two of 40 feet each, and 
is built of iron girders, with a clear space of 32 feet from the 
botttom of the girders to low water level : it has an uj)per 
and a lower roadway, the latter intended for foot passen¬ 
gers, horses and cattle. The cost, including the protective 
works, was Jis. 17,00,978. The track is laid foi* both broad 
and meter-gauge stock, so as to link up tlie narrow-gauge 
systems on (utlier side; the stations on the I’ailway are those 
of CaAvn]X)re llridge and t'awnpore, Oudh iind liohilkhand. 
From the lattei’ a meter-gauge ]>ranch runs past the 
Couperganj goods-she<l to Anwarganj, tlie terminus of the 
Cawnpore-Acfihnei'a section of tlie lhij])utana.-Malwa Ihiil- 
way, wiiich was coiistraicted by Cloverannent and leased to the 
Foml)ay, Faroda ami ('entral India Failway (k)mpany on 
the 1st of October 18(S(>. ddiis line was o])ened as far as 
Kanauj on the .15th of ])e('embei‘ 1882, and I’uns jiarallel to 
the grand truidc road to the l^'^arrukhabad boj'der, wu'th sta¬ 
tions al Thi\AatfMn\ Kalyanpur*, Mandliana, Cliaubej^iur, 
8heo7*aj])ur\ Pura, Ibllmur and Aranl. Frcnn Mandliana a 
liranch, 1i\ e miles in length and opened on the 10th of 
November 1885, goes to Fithur on the lianks of the Oanges, 
the station being known as Fralnnavart. The last line to 
he constructed was the braiicdi of the Indian Afidland Failwaiy 
fr< 7 ni dJiansi to ( awnpore, whicdi was transferred to the Great 
Indian Feninsula Failway Gompany on tlie 21st of ])ec*.ember 
1900. The ])ortion fi'oin Gawnpore to COiaunra, on the banks 
of tlie Jumna , was opened on the 1st of April 1886 and that 
from Ghaunra to Jhansi on the 1st of February 1888, when 
the bridge over tite Jumna was com])leted. This gi'eat struc¬ 
ture is 2,62() feet in length, and comprises ten spans of 250 
feet eaeli with a s]iace of 77 feet clear between the girders 
and low watei' ; the total cost, including that of the protective 
works, was Fs. 25,66,637. The piers and abutments are 
designed for a double track, but at present there is but one 
line of rails with a I’oadway running alongside on the same 
There are stations at Ghaunra, Ihikhrayan, Malasa, 
Tjalymr, Faman and Fhimsen, while at Gawnpore the line 
makes use of the hkist Indian Failway and Oudh and Fohil- 
khand Failway stations having running powers over the latter 
railway as far as FiK'know. There is a goods-shed adjoincb^ 
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that of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway close to the latter’s 
station. No other railway is actually contemplated at pre- 
sejjt, but proposals have been put forward for tlie construc¬ 
tion of a line from Cawnpore to Hamirpur and Banda along 
the course of the metalled road. 

The roads of the district are cither provincial, being 
maintained by the Bublic Works department, or loc'al, the 
latter being under the control of the district, board. In addi¬ 
tion ihc'j'e is a ijumbcr of municipal and cantcmment roads 
at Cawnpore, those kc].)t up at the c'Ost of the cantonment com¬ 
mittee having an aggregate length of 8 (3 miles. The provin¬ 
cial roads are all metalled, and com])rise three main roads and 
Bcveral small branches. The chief is the grand trunk road, 
wiiicli enters the district at the masonry bridge over the 
Randu in mile lOG from Allahabad and follows the C'onrse of 
tile (Tanges, passing through Cawnpore, Sheorajpnr and 
Eilhanr and entering tlie Farrukhabad district in mile 171. 
It is carried over the Non by a bridge of masonry and iron 
girders, and over the Isan by a condiined road and railway 
bridge in mile 1G4. There were formerly staging bungalows at 
intervals along the road, but these have been converted into 
inspcH'tion houses and are located at Maharajpiir, Juhi, 
Mandhana, Sheorajpur and Bilhaiir. Military enc-amping 
grounds are maintained at Maharajpur, Kalyanpur, Chaube- 
j)ur, Biu'a, Bilhaur and Araul, and with the exception of 
Bilhaur each has a store dc'j^ot attached to it. The only 
provincial branch from this road is the short line c-onnecting 
it with the Chakeri railway station. The sec'ond trunk road 
is that from Cawnpore to Jhansi and Saugor, which starts 
from the cross-roads near the ccdlector’s bungalow and Birsaya 
ghat, on the Cianges, and runs in a south-westerly direction 
through Sachendi, Barah and Piikhrayan to the banks of 
the Jumna opposite Ivalpi, the river being crossed by ii 
pontoon bridge maintained by the Jalaun authorities. The 
total length is nearly 46 miles, exclusive of the railway 
feeder roads to the Panki, Lalpur and Pukhrayan stations. 
There are masonry bridges over the Pandu and Rind rivers, 
and iron giixler liridge^ over the Sengar at Muhammadpur. 
Insfiec'tion houses are maintained at Bhaunti, Barah and Dig, 
while the encamping grounds and store dc'jiots are at Sachendi, 
Barah, Dig and Bhognipur. Lastly, tlierc is the trunk road 
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from Cawnpore to Ilamirpur, Mahoba and Sangor, starting 
fi’orn the south entrance of the cutclierry compound and run¬ 
ning through (iliatami)iir to Rampur on the Jumna, that liver 
lieing crossed liy a bi idge-of-hoats maintained by tiie Id amir- 
pur district, ddie road is cariied over the Pandu and the 
Non ]:)y masonry bridges, and over tlie Rind by a structure 
of iron girders at Sirtibhiia. There are insjiection bungalows 
at Pidhnu and at Dohru on tlie Non, wliile tlie encamping 
grounds and store depot; are at liid’mi: a'' I (ni;:t ne eeie A 
regular service of dak-garis is maintained between Cawtipoi'c 
and Hamirpur, a distance of 30 miles. 

The local roads fall into several classes, onicially desig-Local 
nated as fii'st-class metalled roads: se(‘ond-class unmetalled 
roads, these being subdivided according as they are wholly 
or partially bridged and drained; tirtii-class roads, cleared, 
partially bridged and drained; and sixth-edass roads, cleared 
only, these last being little better than mere cart tracks. In 
all cases the cost of maintenance is borne, by the district board, 
but the repairs to the metalled roads and to the biidges and 
culverts on other roads are undertaken by the Public Works 
department. A list of all the roads in the district will l)e 
found in the api’iendix, and including the provincial roads 
they have a total aggregate length of 1,014 miles, of which 
610 miles belong to the fifth and sixth classes. Tlie local 
metalled roads are 58 miles in length, and among the most 
important lines of the branch. from the grand trunk l oad 
through Cawnpore, that from Kalyanjnir to Ththur, tine road 
from Bara to Akbarpur and Rura and the continuation from 
Rura to Berapur. Another of some inqxnrtance is the met¬ 
alled road from Maharajpnr to Sirsaul station and Narwal, 
connecting that tahsil with the railway and the grand trunk 
road. No enumeration of the unmetalled roads is necessary, 
as their position can be seen on the ma.]). Tlie chief is tlie 
old Mughal road, already described, and this is the only 
one on which encamping grounds arc maintained, these being 
at Sikandra, Shahjahanpur, Ghausganj and Thanwa])ur. 

Other lines of importance are those from Ghatampur to 
Gajner, Akbarpur, Derapur, Mangalpur and Etawah; fnan 
Bidhuna in the Etawah district to Rasulabad, Sheoli and 
Bithur; from Sheoli to Sachendi, Sarh and Kora; from 
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Ghatanipur to Sarli and Salempur; from Sheorajpur to 
Blieoli and Eura; and from Nanainau ferry on the Ganges 
to TUlhaiir, Kakwan, Rasalabad, Mangalpiir, Sikandi^a and 
Bijamau ferry on the Jmnna, a distance of 50 miles. All 
these roads are capable of great improvement, especially in 
the matter of raising and draining so as to render them pass¬ 
able daring the rains, while bridges are greatly needed in 
many places, the Bind and Sengar particularly constituting 
a great obstacle to cross-country traffic. Apart from the 
regular roads there are innumerable tracks connecting villages 
with each other, but as a rule they are totally neglected and 
the ]massage of carts is attended wiib great diftic.ulty, owing 
to eneroac'hments on the part of cultivators aud the obstruc¬ 
tions c*aused by the net-work of canal distributaries. The Irri- 
g«Mti''ji department has erected numerous bridges over the 
priiK-ipal distidbutaries, but tiie minors are just as effective in 
stopping the j)assage of wheeled tra.ffic as tlie main canal itself. 
At the same time the paths along the banks of the canal are of 
considerable value, though they are not intended for heavy 
work. Inspection bungalows on local roads ai’e maintained 
at Tbthiir, Narwal and Iterapur, and also al Balem])nr Mahei’a 
on the Bind, between flhinjhak and Rasulabad. 

Anotlier list in the appendix sliows all the ferries in the 
distiiet, as well as those giving access to the connti’y of Oudh 
beyond the Ganges and of Bundelkhand beyond the Jmnna. 
Thc'ri' ai'o lb ferries cner the Ganges, aJl maintained by the 
Cawn[)()re district board and leased annually to contractors, 
th(' most impoi’tant being Berniit-ghat at Cawji])ore and those 
of Bitlnu’, Nanainau, Barai Gang and Ankin. Prior to the 
consfi-uction of the railway bridge at Cawn])ore there was a 
pontoon bridge acj'oss (he river, but in 1875 this wais removed 
1o Kal]n on the Jumna, thei'e taking the place of tlie old 
bridge-of-boats. The crossing of tlie Jumna at Hamirpur is 
eifecTed by a bridge-of-boats, replaced during the rains by a 
feriy and managed from Hamirpur. Besides this there are 
]8 ferries over the Jumna, of which that at Xhartala alone 
belongs to the Cawnpore district board; while twelve are 
worked by the Jalaun authorities, two by the Ibtmirpur 
district board and the remaining three, leading to the Baoni 
estate, are the property of private zamindars. All other 
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ferries are leased by the district board of Cawnpore and com¬ 
prise ten over the Pandii, five on the Eind, three on the 
Senear, two on the Isan, two on the soiitliern Non and one 
at Ramel over the northern Non near 'Bithnr. Witli the 
exception of tlie last and the Pachrnahla ferry over the Isan 
near Bilhaur, these ferries are of little value, althouf^h there 
is a .qood deal of traffic across the Pandu at Richauli and 
Mahravili in the Narwal tahsil and over the Senear at Berapur. 
Dining the Makanjiiir fair a tenpioraiw In idge-of-boats is con¬ 
structed over the Isan. The net average inc'ome on account 
of ferries cri'dited to tlie (iiwnpore distiict lioard during 
ilu‘ years ending in lOOh-O? was Ps. ]4,515 annually.* 

The figure is much lower than wavs Fornierly the case, owing 
to the inijiroveinent in other means of conininnication, the 
total income in h97C)-77 being Ps. 21,5*21). This amount waas 
(vedited to tlie local road and feri*y fund and wais administered 
hy the mngisti'ate of the district, the transfer of the income to 
the district hoard not taking place till 1901. 

In early days the Ganges and the Jumna formed the mainl^aviga- 
trade routes and the river traffic w\as of the greatest import- 
anee. In 1845 the two rivers were descril^ed as navigable for 
boats of large tonnage throughout tlu' year, but this is no 
longer the case owing to the diminution in the volume of the 
w^ater as the I’esult of the demands on the rivers for the supply 
of irrigation canals. Thei’e is still a certain amount of river 
tj'affic, especially on the Ganges, but tlie i*ivers have been 
much affected by the com])etition created by both metalled 
roads and railw^ays. The existence of a large river-borne trade 
lent encouragx'ment to the scheme for constructing a navig¬ 
able channel along the Ganges canal, and wvas responsible for 
the costly terminal w^orks at Cawmpore. The undertaking, 
however, proved a failure, for the passage of boats from the 
canal into the river or from the river into the canal w\as an 
event of the rarest occurrence, and has long become impos¬ 
sible owing to the fact that the channel is now covered over 
for a considerable distance. For many years the canal was 
extensivelv utilized, but lately the amount of traffic has 
exhibited a marked decline. Imports into Cawnpore by the 
canal consist chiefly of firewood, hides, cotton, qur, flour and 
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bamboos, and are brought in small quantities from such 
distant places as Meerut, Bhola, Narora, Masuri in Buland- 
shahr and Nanau in Aligarh. The barges for the most part 
return empty : there is little local traffic, save in the matter 
of bones, rags and small quantities of grain, while firewood 
is brought to the city from Kakwan, Taktauli and a few 
other villages. 



CHAPTEE III. 


The people. 


Altliougli the external boundaries of the district liave re¬ 
mained intact since the separation of Fatehpnr in 1825, the enuinor- 
extensive internal (dianges that have taken place in the 
matter of the tahsil arrangement, especially in 1860 and 1894, 
render it impossible to establisli a satisfactory (‘om])arison of 
the results obtained at successive enumerations in tlie vaiaous 
tracts. In the census report of 1853 figures are given for no 
fewer tliaii twelve parganas, and the total, which in 1860 
became nine by amalgamation or distribution, v\'as subse¬ 
quently reduced to eight by a similar pnx'css in 1894. 
C'Onsequently of tlie existing subdivisions of Billiaur, Phogni- 
pur and Dei’apur no longer represent the same areas as at 
the time of the 1891 census and previous enumerations, and 
it is therefore necessai*y to bear in mind that former statistics 
of these parganas refer to them as they were prior to the 
reconstitution of their areas. For the purposes of conve¬ 
nience the figures of 1891 have been adjusted to the present ‘ 
aieas; but it is impossible to do the same for earlier years, 
since the statistics of individual villages have not been 
preserved. 

The first authoritative census w^as taken by Mr. Moutgom-Conpuo of 
ery in 1847, and this gave, after revisdon, a total population 
of 993,031 persons in the whole district, the density averaging 
nearly 417 per square mile of the present area. The figaire 
was highest in the Jajmau pargana, which represents the 
greater part of the modern Cawnpore tahsil, and next in 
order came Sheorajpur, Bilhaur and Narwal, while at the 
other end of the scale stood Rikandra, now included in 
Derapur, with only 280 to the square mile. This census 
was held to be fairly accurate, although little was attempted 
beyond a mere enumeration : the people were classified as 
“ Hindus and others,” the former aggregating 917,287, and 
as “ agriculturists or otherwise employed,” the number of 
persons directly dependent on cultivation being 583,460. 
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Besides Cawnpore itself the towns possessing more than 
5,000 inhabitants were Bithiir, Akbarpur, Sachendi, Biposi, 
]3ilhanr, Kasdhan and Jeora Nawabganj. 

This census liad taken place at a time when the district 
had not yet recovered from the effects of the great famine in 
1837, and it was only to be expected that a rapid increase in 
the population would ensue within a short period. Such proved 
to be the case in 1853, when the census, conducted by Mr. 
Greathed, sliowed a total of 174,556 inhabitants, involving 
a rise of 18’26 per cent, in the a])ace of five years. The 
increase wais common to all parganas, and the relative position 
was almost unchaimaal. The general average density was 403 
to the square moile, this figuie exceeding 500 in all the 
parganas bordering on th(‘ Ganges, while in those along the 
Jumna it was nov her(", k'^s than 350. At the same time the 
I’esults of later enumerations and the slow rate of increase 
that has occurred in the subsequent period afford strong 
I’easons for doubting the accuracy of the earlier census, and 
almost inevitfablv point to an understatement in 1847. On 
this oc'casion t('o the census was a more elaborate affair, 
though tilie data (‘ollected were meagre as comiiiired with 
later standards. Of the whole number 1,085,132 were 
Hindus and 80,124 Musahnans and others, while the 
agricultural community aggregated 608,00() persons. The 
number of towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants remained 
the same as before, hut Biposi and Basdhan were replaced 
by Sheoli and Earnel or Lashkar Bithur. 

The third census took place in 1865, and it was then 
found that the population had again increased, in spite of the 
disturbing effects of the Mutiny and the subsequent famine 
of 1860-61. The enumeration, which was far more com- 
])rehensive in its scope tlian its prede<*essor, since it took 
into consideration caste and occupatiJon, showed a total of 
1,102,836 inhabitants, giving an average density of 500 to 
the square mile. The rate was 1,006 in the Cawnpore tahsil, 
560 in Sheorajpur, 530 in Bilhaur and 498 in Narwal, while 
elsewhere it was well below the average, Akbarpur and 
Easulabad having 423 and 429 to the square mile respectively, 
Derapur 380, Ghatainpur 368 and Bhognipur 365. The only 
pargana showing a decrease w^as Narwal, and the greatest 
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increase was recorded in Easulabad. The list of towiis vsitli 
more than 5,0()() inhahitants had undergone some change, and 
now cbrnf>rised C'awnpore, Bitiuir, Akharpur, Bilhanr, 

Sachendi and Kashipur. The district contained in all ‘2,017 
villages, apart from the places mentioned, and of these 3,750 
possessed a population of less than one thousand, 208 others 
less than 2,000 and 59 l)etween 2,000 and 5,000. 

The census that was taken in 1872 was by general Censiis of 

• ^ 1872 

consent more accurate than any of the previous attempts. ]t 
show^ed a marked decline in the total for which it is dilhcult 
to a(*count, as the preceding seven years had been a- perir)d of 
fair pros])ei’ily and the district had escaped the famine of lf^69. 

It appears, however, that there had been considcuable 
amount of emigration, as was also the case' in Batchpu]’; but 
a more probjible cause lies in the greater ac'curacy of the 
enumeration, since on foianer ocaaisions there had been a 
decided tendency to register tlie same persons twice over. 

The population on tliis oocasioji numbered 156,055 souls, 
giving an average density ot 485 to the square mile. The 
rate was 944 in the Cawn])oie tahsil, 5‘20 in Bilhanr and 514 
in Sheorajpur, while in Narvval it was no more than 155 ; it 
had dropped to 412 in Aki)arpur and to 062 in Ghatampur, 
but in Jhisulabad, Bern pur and Bhognipur it had lisen to 
404, 084 and 070, respectively. It will thus be oi)served that, 
whereas th(' northern ])arganas showed a general ajjd pro¬ 
nounced decline, the )) 0 ])ulation had advanced at a normal 
rate in the thinly })opu]atcd tracts along the Jumna: so that 
the loss was confined to those parts in whicdi the density wars 
sufficiently great to induce migration. At this ceiisus tlie 
district contained 1,985 towns and villages, of wdiich 1,736 
jx)ssessed under 1,000 inhabitants, 191 between 1,000 and 
2,000, while among the rest only Cawnpore and Billiaur had 
over 5,000 residents, the decline of the towns being one of 
tlie most remarkable features of the census. 

The ensuing period was characterised by several indiffer- Cennus ot 
ent seasons and one very severe famine, the effeed.s of the 1881. 
latter being most strongly felt in the south-eastern parganas. 

In the remainder of the district the recovery was complete, 
and the growth of the population in the Gangetic tract was 
wonderfully rapid. Although the total had not yet regained 
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the level of 18G5, it must be borne in mind that a far more 
accurate enumeration was obtained in 1881, and in all pro¬ 
bability the district had never contained a^ larger number of 
inhabitants. 1'he aggregate on this oiaaision was 1,181,396 
and the resultant density 496 to the squai’e mile, calculated on 
the present area. The Cawnpore tahsil showed an average of 
l,0i^‘2, Sheora.j[)ur of 516 and Bilhaur of 543. Next came 
Narwal with 467, Easulabad with 450, Akbarpmr with 448 
amd Derapur with 387, while in Ghaiampur and Bhognipur 
the resjiective figures Avere only 334 and 313, the latter 
having declined in an extraordinary manner. The number of 
towns and villages was now 1,970, and of these 1,709 had less 
than 1,000 inhabitants a])iece, 200 bdweeii 1,000 and 2,000, 
while of the remaining 61 Cawnpore itself, Bithur, Bilhaur 
and Akba-rpur had populations exceeding 5,000. 

Tlu' following dt'cade was one of fair general pi’osperity, 
and a rapid increase of the population was only to be (^xpected 
at the ('cnsus of 1891. The total rose to 1,209,695, the 
avtuaee density being 507 to the scpiare mile. At tlu' same 
time the rise wais very uneven. Tlu' city had grown wuth 
marvellous rapidity, tlu‘ head(|uarters tahsil now sliowung an 
a\t.ae(‘ ol 1,117 ; and (be recovery had been almost complete 
in Cliatampui' aaid Blugnipur, the respecti\'e figures being 
346 and 314. Apart from these, bowx'vei’, the rural jiarganas 
showed an apj^reciable decline, ranging from three to five [)er 
cent, except Billiaur, where the loss was insignificant. The 
I’ate of density was now 541 in Bilhaur, 535 in Shecrajpur, 
453 in Nanval, 438 in Basulabad, 418 in Akbarpur and 380 in 
J)eraf)U7‘. Tlie decrease wars by no means ])eeuliar to this 
district, for the same phenomenon was obser\'ed throughout 
the middle Doab. Vailous reasons ai’e assigned for it, such as 
the detrioralion ('aused by a, series of yeai's with abundant 
rainfall, the spread of kans grass and the loss occasioned by 
the destruction of the Nadrai aqueduct, which cut off the 
canal supply from a large area. Probably all these had some 
influence, though it is more natural to suppose that the pre¬ 
vailing cause was the unhealthiness of the period, which was 
marked by recurring epidemics of fever and undermined the 
vitality of the peo]4e. The number of towns and villages in 
1891 was 1,976, and of these only Cawnpore, Bilhaur and 
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Bithur had over 5,000 inhabitants; 1,730 contained less than 
one thousand, 193 from 1,000 to 2,000 and 50 from 2,000 to 
5,000 souls apiece. 

The ten years terminating in 1901 began with a succession Census of 
of abnormally wet seasons which had a pernicious effect on the 
agriculture and general health of the district, and then follow¬ 
ed the famine of 1896-97 which caused acute distress for a 
few months, though the rise in prices gave a much-needed 
stimulus to agriculture and ultimately little harm was done. 

With the restoration of normal conditions the recovery was 
complete and rapid, so that C'awnpore afterwards attained a 
degree of prospej’ity that had never before been experienced. 

The population at the census numbered 1,258,868 souls, the 
density rising to 528 to the square mile. This figure is higher 
than that observed in other parts of the Allahabad division,, 
though lower than the average for Farrukhabad. It is in 
large measure influenced by the presence of the city, for, if 
the population of C'awnpore be excluded, the deiisity drops t6 
459 only : taking the whole number of inhabitants, the hawn- 
poi’e talisil shows a density of 1,196, while besides this Sheo- 
j*ajpur alone excc'cds the general average with a rate of 536. 

As at the previous (*ensus, the increase was not common to 
the whole area. It was most noticeable in tlie pargaaias along 
the Jumna, the density rising from 328 to 384 in Bhognipur 
and from 455 to 486 in Derapur, the former figure in either 
case being foi’ the tahsil as reconstituted in 1894, while in 
Ghatarnpur it was now 366 and in Akbarpur 440 On the 
other hand Bilhaur showed a decline, the rate being 453 as 
compared with 457, and in Narwal the population liad fallen 
off to a marked extent, the average being only 426 to the 
square mile or very much less than in 1853. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of migration on the Migra- 
population owing to the insufficiency of data : and unfortu¬ 
nately it is not possible in this connection to distinguish 
between the city and the .rest of the district. The factories 
of Cawnpore attract labourers from all the surrounding coun¬ 
try, so that migration is always going on to some extent, 
the rate depending on the state of the market. The same 
fact accounts for a distinct tendency towards migration from 
the villages to the town, and it has been already observed 
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that on some occasions the city population lias increased while 
that of the rural tracts was declining'. At the last census it was 
found that of all the persons enumerated in the Cawnpore 
district Ho'Td per cent, were natives, 7*88 came from contig¬ 
uous districts and 6*22 per cent, from other parts of India, 
the remainder having their birth-place in Europe or elsewhere. 
The proportion of immigrants from other parts of India is 
unusually high and is exceeded only in Dchra Dun, where the 
conditions are peculiar; and they are drawn principally from 
the Punjab and the territories of Eajputana and Central India. 
The figures are, however, small in comparison with the 
influx of people from the neighbouring districts, particularly 
FatehfMir, Unao, Earrukhabad, Etawah, Jalann and Hamir- 
pur. On the other hand the addition to the ])opulatioii arising 
from this cause does not appear to have accounted in any 
great degiee for the increase in the total; for it is not possible 
to as(*,ertain how many of these immigi'ants came in the ten 
vears that had elapsed since the last census, wdiile the total 
in 1891 was very nearly as large. A similar difficulty is en¬ 
countered in dealing with emigration. Of all tlie persons enu¬ 
merated in India who gave Cawmpore as the district of their 
birth, 89*55 per cent, were found in this distia'ct and 10*45 per 
cent. else\vlierc. This reduces the not gain on account of 
immigration to 100,308 persons, and it is im])ossible to say 
in what piopoi'tion this gain contributed to tlie actual iiicrease 
of 49,173 souls. The recorded excess of births over deaths in 
the district during the same period was 40,640, and there was 
very little emigration to foreign parts; so that the only conclu¬ 
sion is that on the one hand the registration of deaths was im¬ 
perfect, and tliat on the other hand the addition on the score 
of immigration was largely counterbalanced by the return of 
former immigrants to their homes. 

For census purposes the urban population comprises the 
residents of Cawnpore and the small towns of Dithur, Dilhaur, 
Akbarpur, Narwal and Musanagar, though of these only the 
first two contain more than 5,000 inhabitants and the rest 
are little more than large villages. Nevertheless the size of 
Cawnpore is sufficient to bring up the urban population to 17’5 
per cent, of the whole, a proportion which is exceeded in few 
districts of equal area: and even this figure fails to give an 
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adequate impresBion of the influence of the city on the dis¬ 
trict. The total numbers of town and viliae'es in 1901 was 
1,968, and of these 1,703 had less than 1,000 inhabitants 
apiece, the average population being 364 per village : 211 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000 and 54 contained a larger number. 

As a rule the villages are much the same in size and appear¬ 
ance as those in the adjoining tracts of the Doab. Since the 
introduction of British rule there has been a constant tendency 
towards the formation of hamlets and detached sites, which 
cjiable the (-nltivators to reside nearer to their fields; but 
in former days j^ractically all the villages consisted of clusters 
of huts round the fort of the zamindar. Many such sites are 
still to be seen, though in most cases they are now much 
reduced in size, and they bear eloquent testimony to the 
insecurity of the past and the means by which the local chief- 
tailis preserved almost com})lete independeiice. 

In the numerical relation of tlie sexes to one another Rex. 
Cawnpore resembles tlie Agra division rattier than the districts 
to the south and east. In the adjoining ti*acts of Fatehpur, 
Unao arid Hamirpur the number of males and females is 
approximately equal; but here we find the same preponder¬ 
ance of iiiales that characterises the west parts of the United 
Provinces. The remarkable feature in the case of this district 
is that the proportion of females to the total population has 
remained practically uncdianged during the past fifty years : 
whereas in most jiarts the number of females has exhibited 
a gradual but constant tendency to increase, the phenomenon 
being explained by the theory that at each enumeration the 
suspected custom of concealing females, whether on account 
of fear or for any other cause, has become less prevalent by 
iiabituation. In Cawnpore the reverse has actually taken 
place. On six occasions has a census been made since 1853, 
and the average proportion of females to tlie total x^opulation 
has been 46*6 per cent. This was exceeded with 47*04 in 
3853 and with 46*76 per cent, in 1881, and at all the other 
enumerations the figure was between 46*4 and 46*5 per cent. 

In 1901 the number of males was 673,932 and of females 
584,936 : a marked disproportion between the sexes occurs 
in all the tahsils, though the local variations are considerable. 

As is Only to expected, the ratio is highest ^in the parts 
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adjoining the Patehpiir district, being as much as 48*4 per 
cent, in Xarwal and 47*9 in Ghatampnr: next come 
Bhognipiir with 47*8, Slieorajpnr with 47*1 and Derapur with 
4r)'(), tlie otliei* parganas being below the general average, 
Bilhaur having 46*4, Akbarpnr 46*3 and Cawnpore no more 
than 45*8 per cent, of females. The low figure in the last 
case is but natural, in view of the large industrial population 
of the city and the presence of a military cantonment. The 
reason for the preponderance of males is still a matter of pure 
speculation. No doubt in the past the practice of female 
iiifanticide was terribly prevalent ; hut were this the 
determifiing factor the result of its disappearance would have 
heen evic^ nt by this time. Moreover, the theory cannot 
hold go4d when the minority of females is even greater 
among Musahnans than with the Hindus, the projwrtion 
being only 46*3 }>e]' cent, of the entire Muhammaflain 
pinpnlation ; and at the same time even the Rajpuis, who 
were always the chief olTenders in this res[)e(;t, mimher more 
than 46 per cent, of females. The question is one wiiich 
concerns the pi'ovinces as a whole rather than any ]\articular 
district; foi*, whatever the cause, there is as equally marked 
an excess of males in the western as there is a defect in the 
eastern tracts. 

Ueli^ion, Of the whole populalion aa enumerated at the last cemus 

H140,628 were Hindus, 112,139 Musalnians, 4,414 Chris¬ 
tians, 977 Aryas, 588 Jains and 68 Sikhs, while 53 Pai'sis 
vith one Jew made u]) the remaindei*. There has been some 
increase of late years on the part of the minor religions, 
hut Hindus si ill constitute 90T)1 and Musalmans ’8*91 per 
cent, of the inliahitants. As is the case in so many districts, 
the lattei’ (^xhihit iv constant tendency to increase i\t a more 
rapid rate than their Hindu neighbours, the reason 
apparentlv being that the adoption of a more liberal diet 
results in greater fertility and longer life, while it is also 
probable that the Mnsalman community includes a smaller 
])roportion of tlie very poor than is to he found among the 
Hindus. In 1847 Musalmans comprised 7*62 per cent, of 
the total population, and the ratio was the same in 1853: 
at the next census it had dropped to 7*53; but since that 
date the increase has been constant, the figure riging-to 7‘71 
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in 1872 to 7*88 in 1881, and to 8*39 ten years later. As the 
increase is common to the ])rovince as .a wliole, it is presum¬ 
ably due to natural causes. But it aj)[)ears that there has 
been a great influx of Muliarnmadan weavers into Cawnpore, 
attracted by the employment offered by the mills. Tn the 
(Uiwnpore tahsil the Musa-lman eleme^nt forms JOT)! j)er cent, 
of the ]>opulation, whereas no other tahsil exhibits a piT)];x)r- 
tion equal to the general average. The highest pcic'entage is 
8’72 on Jjhognipur, followed by 8‘01 in Bilhaur, 7 01 in 
Akbarpur and 5*34 in Dei'apur. Elsewhere the figure is 
even' lower, being 4*6 in Ghatampur, 4*21 in Sheoriijpur 
and only 4*02 in the Narwal tahsil. 

The complements of these percentages show the relative HinduB. 
predominance of the Hindus in the different ])arts of the 
dis'trict. The Hindu religion in Cawnpore presents no 
pjeculiar features : nor is it the seat of any particailar foim 
of worship, unless perhai>s an exception be made in favour 
of the cult of Brahma at Bithur, the scene of a horse-sacrifice 
by that deity. The attempt made at the last census to as¬ 
certain the extenc to which the Hindus show any preference 
for any individual sect or formula proved very unsatisfactory. 

Barely one-eighth of the Hindu community returned any sjie- 
cial deiiomination, and it would seem that, in place of any 
tendency towards eclectidsm in matters of religion, there is 
an aversion to disown the worship of any member of the 
pantheon. The caste distribution, on the other hand, is very 
strictly dedned. According to the census returns, the Hindu 
population comprised representatives of no fewer than 84 
different castes, apart from subdivisions, while in tho c-ase of 
227 persons no caste w\as specified. Many of th(\K(‘ ;ne, i^ 
is true, of little importance, for in 31 instances the number 
of persons did not exceed 500 and in 25 the total was less 
than 100. On the other hand nearly 80 per cent, of the 
total is included in 13 castes with more than 20,000 members 
apiece, while nine more contribute an additional 11*68 per 
cent., the number of persons in each case exceeding 10,000. 

These 22 castes practically represent the population of the 
district, though one or two others deserve passing mention 
either for their occurrence in unusual numbers or else for 
their comparative rarity in any part of the United Provinces. 
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First and foremost come Brahmans, who are unusually 
numerous and aggregated 171,569 persons or 15'04 per cent, 
of the whole Hindu population. Tliey are strongest in the 
Cawnpore and Sheorajpur tahsils, and also, form the 
predominant caste in Hera pur, Ghatam])nr and Narwal, 
while elsewhere they jfl’e among the first four castes. The 
Brahmans are now the chief landowning caste in the district, 
and as a whole they are principally engaged in agriculture, 
though they are not husbandmen of a high order, depending 
largely on hired labour. Many of them rire possessed of 
considerable wealth, as in this district they frequently take 
the place of the Bania money-lenders of other parts. The 
vast majority are of the Xanaiijia subdivision, which is 
])ut natural, and many of the Tvanaujia colonies of Eiawah, 
Farinkhabad and other districts trace their origin to Cawnpore. 
There an^ fail’ numhei’s of Gaurs and a^ few Sanadhs, 
Raraswatis, Sarwarias and others, including the Maharashtra 
settlement at Bithiu’, which is of comparatively recent origin. 
In all parts of tlie district the Brahmans have increased 
their landed possessions, and thei’e arc many well known 
families. Some of the oldest settlements are those of the 
Pandes in the Bhognipur talisil, the Dikhits near Herapiir and 
three Tiwari families in the old Rikandi’a pargana. Mention 
should also be made of the Dube Chaiidhris of Bithur, the 
Tiwai'i Chaiidlu'is of Tirma and the Chaube Chaudhris of 
Majhawan, the title in each case dating from Mughal times. 
Other prominent Brahmans are the Tiwaris of Khamaila, of 
Kulgaon in Narwal and those of Old Cawnpore, the Misras 
of ITatka and the Hubes and Chaubes of the Sheorajpur 
tahsil. In Narwal there is a clan known as Jaganbansi, 
wXich formerly held all the land along the Bind and also 
extended into Ghatampur, there occupying Akbarpur-Birbal 
and other villages. They have lately fallen from their high 
estate, ])ut at one time were possessed of great w^ealth. The 
story goes that one Jagan Prasad, the son of a wealthy 
Tvanaujia Brahman of Jahanabad, near Nora, wa^^ attached 
to the imperial commissariat, and in that capacity acquired 
such influence that he w^as enabled to enlist the aid of imperial 
troops in enforcing a bond held against the Gautams. In 
gratitude for this he supplied the entire army with food 
without payment during an expedition in the Hoab. Hearing 
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of this unusual proceeding, Akbar invested him with the title 
of Chau'dhri of pargana Kora, directing him to expel tlie 
Arakhs and authorising him to assume the appellation of 
Singh, which the Jaganbansis still adopt in addition to 
several other marks and customs peculiar to Kajputs. His 
descendants held a large estate in tliTs district and Fatehpur, 
but most of them are now in reduced cinaimstances. 

The Chamars take the second place, numbering 15t3,957 
souls or 13*5 per cent, of the Hindus. They are fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the distilct but are compiiratively few 
in the Narwal tahsil, while in Bilhaur they are stronger 
than any other caste. They constitute the bulk of the 
labouring population, both in the fields and elsewhere, and 
are extensively employed by Braliman and Baj]>ut cultivators. 
Formerly their position was that of mere serfs de])endent on 
the meagre allowance of grain ))rovided by their masters, but 
of late years their condition lias immensely improved. The 
demand for genei’al labour ]‘e'(*eived its first impetus from the 
construction of canals and the extension of irrigation ; and 
this was followed by large railway undertakings and the 
surprising commercial development of Cawnpore. At the 
present time the Chamars are generally in easy circumstances, 
as they can earn excellent wages in the mills and factories; 
and that they are well off is evident from the state of the 
labour market, and from the fact that they can support 
themselves adequately by working about two days a week. 
Their idle and unambitious character not only debtirs them 
from the accumulation of wealth but is a great drawback in 
the eyes of their emplova^rs. 

The Ahirs, who numbered 122,380 or 10*73 per cent, 
of the Hindu community, are found everywhere in strength, 
but espetaally in Akbarpur, Bhognipnr and Narwal, in the 
first of these predominating over all other castes. Graziers 
by tradition, they are generally found on the outskirts of the 
jungle and in the ravine country; and the fact that they have 
a large command of manure enables them to pay higher rents 
and raise better crops than their style of husbandry, which 
is broad and careless, would lead one to expect. The Ahir is 
still the cowherd of the village, receiving customary dues for 
each animal taken out to pasture; and in the hot weatlier 
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and rains large numbers are conducted by them to the 
ravines of the Jumna. A fair amount of land is owned by 
Ahir communities, principally in the Derapur and Bhognipur 
tahsils and in the south of Akbarpur along the Sengar. In 
most cases the settlements are of ancient date, and it would 
appear that they were J^ft in undisturbed possession of the 
ravine country by the Eajput immigrants. There are many 
sub-divisions of Ahirs, but the chief in this district, as in 
Parrukhabad and Etawah, is the Ghosi, while others of 
importance are the Dhindhor, Barswar and Rakarwar. 

Historically the Kajputs or Thakurs are by far the most 
importajit caste in the district, and though they have lost 
most of their ancestral estates they still take a high place 
among the landowners, and tlieii* infliicjice is unsurpassed 
by that of any other caste. They are , relatively very 
nurnerons in Cawnpore, aggregating 94,805 souls at the last 
census or 8*01 per cent, of the Hindu popuhition. They a'*e 
found in strength throughout the district but are less promineiit 
in Bhognipur and Ghatanipur than elsewhere, and they oc'Ciir 
in greatest numbers in the neighbourhood of the old 
headquarters of the various clans, notably in the Sheora.j])ur, 
I)era])ur, Cawn[)ore and Narwal tahsils. As a caste the 
Bajputs are mainly agriculturists by occupation, although 
fair numbers still go abroad in military and other service. 
Though as a race they are a fine body of men, sturdy, 
inde])endent and dignified, as cultivators they are generally 
of inferior skill and capacity, being too proud as a- rule to do 
manual labour in the fields, and too careless or indiffei’cnt to 
obtain the best results from their lands. As proprietors they 
have lost much thi'ough mismanagement and extravagance, 
though there are several exceptions, and in a few irif^tances 
they have made money by banking. The real interest of 
the Bajputs, however, lies not so much in the caste as in the 
component septs or clans, with the annals of whom is 
inse])arably bound up the internal history of the district. 
These clans are extremely numerous, but only a comparatively 
small number are of any great importance. 

The strongest clan is that of the Gaurs, numbering 14,532 
souls, of whom 9,429 were found in the Derapur tahsil : the 
rest are distributed throughout the district, but especially in 
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Sheorajpur, Bilhaur and Akbarpiir. The Chauhans, 10,544 
belong principally to Akbarpiir, Cawnpore, Bhognipnr and 
Sheorajpur. The chief Beat of the Chandels, 10,278, is in 
Sheorajpur and Cawnpore, though fair numbers occur in 
Akbarpiir and elsewhere. Next come the Kachhwahas, 8,012, 
mainly in the western tahsils; the B«iis, 7,200, for the most 
part in Narwal and Cawnpore; the Sengars, 5,312, being 
fairly evenly distributed, though most numerous in Derapur 
and Akbarpiir ; the Gaiitams, 4,902, in Narwal and Cawnpore ; 
the Bhadaurias, 3,739, in Cawnpoie and elsewhere; the 
Paiwars, 3,922, chiefly in Ghatampiir and Bliogni])ur; the 
Parihars, 3,377, in all tahsils but ]mrticularly Cawnpore 
and Akbarpiir; the Kathors, 3,370, wlio are similarly scattered, 
though the largest number is to be found in Bhognipnr ; and 
the Gahlots, 2,095, twn-thirds residing in Bilhaur. Other 
(dans with more than a thousand representatives are 
Gaharwars, Dikhits, Sombansis, Jadons and Tomars, while 
Janw^ars, Baikwars, Jaisw^ars and Raghubansis also occur in 
fair numbers. 

The Gaurs trace their origin either to Garh Gajni or d-iuj-s. 
Garhganjana, near Tudore, or to Narkanjari in Central India, 
or again to Narnol. Those in this distilct are of the subdivision 
known as Chamar Gaiir : and the story goes that their leader, 
Prithvi Deo, married a daughter of Jai Chanel of Xanauj, 
receiving Kalyii and Kara as dowry ; and that he then carried 
off the daughter of the Meo Baja of Kasru Khera or Bahaniapur 
in Akhar] ur. The Meos in revenge treacherously murdered 
him and his followers, but the Ban is esca])ed, the Meo taking 
refuge wdth a Brahman, whence her offspring are stvled 
Bahman Gaurs, W'hile the Bathorin fled to a Chamar’s hut, 
and there gave birth to Pathar Deo, the first of the Chamar 
Gaurs. This man set to work to extiryiate the Meos, whose 
territory he divided among his seven sons. The eldest, Bhatak 
Deo, settled at Makrandpnr, receiving 42 villages, which 
M^ere afterwards split up into four estates known as 
Makrandpnr Kainjri, Malkanpurwa, subsequently merged in 
the former, 8amaun and Ttaili. The second son, Diindan 
Deo, made Banipara his headquarters, and his 24 villages 
were partitioned between his two sons. The third son was 
Bachhraj, who also received 24 villages of which the chief 
was Nar : he assumed the title of Raja and extended his 
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possession over 56 villages, whieh were subsequently, however^ 
distributed among younger branches of the family, so that 
in IftO] only 22 remained to the Piaja and many of these 
\ve]*e soon after sold for arrears. Kaja Pariao Singh joined 
the rebels, his ])i*o])erty was confiscated and be himself was 
hanged : but his younger brother was allowed to retain a 
half share in four villages. The dependent estates given 
to younger members of the family were those of Salernpur 
Mahera, thirteen villages, held with the title of Tlao, but 
Bishnath Singh, who now holds the title, has practically 
nothing left; Malgaon, six villages, also held with the same 
title, though the present Bao, Pitam Singh, has lost all his 
land; Gajen, of eight villages; Pasulpur Pawoitgaon of four 
villages; the Ka.shipur fnhiqa\ and Aikaru, given with 
eleven villages to Hoi*el Peo, fourth in descent from Bachhraj, 
bi]t HOW' lost to his d('scendants. The fourth son of Patliar 
Peo Avas Bajan Peo, who settled at Nariha in Akbarpur : the 
estate was seized by Khalil Khan of Bai'ah but restored by 
the special commission, though tlie Oaurs now hold but a 
])ortion of tlieir ancestral property. The fifth son was 
Pasik Peo who went to Jhinjhak, where he gained possession 
of 24 villages. His eldest son, Bi))deo, took the title of Pana 
and settled in Ban, whenc'e his desccmdant ■; moved first to 
Rurasi and then to Mangalpur. From this stock come the 
houses of Khanpur Pilwal and Jalihapur, the most flourishing 
of all the Gaur families. Pasik Pen’s second son, Asis Peo, 
was the ancestoi* of the Chaudhris of Ghatarnpur; and the 
third son, Bhao Singh, became Pawat of Bhindemau with 
twelve villages, ail of which have passed from the hands of 
his descendants. The sixth son of Pathar Peo was Biilar 
Singh, who obtained the Gahlon estate of 24 villages which 
has since been sold; and the seventh-son was Roshan Peo, 
whose ])ortion w as Barhapur in Akbarpur : but this too was 
transferred to Banias, though subsequently repurchased by 
a member of the old family. 

The early history of the Chandels is very obscure, but 
their advent to this district is generally attributed to the 
three sons of one Pham Peo, who came from Kanauj 
apparenlily at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Their 
first settlement w^as at Padhan, where are the remaifts of a 
large fort. The eldest son, Sheoraj Peo, founded Sheorajpur 
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and waR the ancestor of a famous line of powerful Bajas. His 
.descendant, Bam Chandra, obtained a sariad from Akbar 
confirming him in the possession of 0^5 villages, and his son, 
Jagatman, re(;eived similar recognition from Jahangir. Then 
followed Saha.l Singh, Tndarjit, Zorawar Singh, Mandhata 
and TIindupat, who ruled from 1715 to 1757 and was given 
sanads by Muhammad Shah and the Maratha governors. 
Next came Bisal Singli, who died in 1780; Sheo Singh, who 
engaged for the estate at annexation; Mahendra Singh, who 
held the title from 1806 to 1824; his uncle, Dan Singh, who 
died in 1862; and Sati Prasad, the rebel who died in prison 
in 1858, when the entire pro])erty was confiscated. A younger 
branch of the Sheorajpur family is that of the Bawats of 
Onha., once a pn^perty of 36 villages, reduced to ten l)y Almas 
AH Khan, and subsequently to six, now held in part by the 
widow^ of Bawat Sheoda.rshan Singh. The second son of 
Dham Deo was Pat Deo, who founded Pachor, and from this 
branch came tlie lianas of Sakrej, a line which is practically 
extinct. The third son was Bao Dag Deo, who founded 
Sapahi, which is still held by his des<'endani, Bao Dharamraj 
Singh, though most of the estate has passed to younger 
brandies represented by Kali Singh of Kirat]mr and others. 
An offshoot of Sapahi at an early date was Ba\vat])ur, wdiich 
originally consisted of 48 villages. Tliis property, or rather 
such as was left after the separation of the Kakadeo estate 
of 28 villages, descended to Ba.wat Bandhir Singh, whose death 
took place a w^eek before that of his son. The latter’s wddow, 
Bachhnij Kunwar or Bani Baghelan, adopted Sheoratan Singh, 
and the estate w^as taken over by the Court of Wards. On its 
release quarrels arose and Sheoratan Singh obtained a decree 
for one-fourth of the wdiole, the remainder staying with Bani 
Baghelan till her death in 1896, w^hen it passed to another 
w:oman who died in 1899 and left the estate to a temple, 
vesting the management in the family priest, who is now^ the 
virtual owner. There remains the Sachendi branch, whidi 
apparently sprang from Harsing Deo, a son of Baja Gargaj 
Deo of Sheorajyiur. This man founded Harsinghpur and his 
descendant, Chachak Deo, built Sachendi and assumed the 
title of Baja, w^hile of his brothers Kinnar Singh founded 
Binaiff, Garah Deo settled in Garab and Parasrarn in Perajor, 
of pargana Akbarpur, still held by many of the clan. From 
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Chachak Deo came the famous Eaja Hindu Sin^h of Saehendi, 
whose power became so ^reat that in 3 724 Raadat Khan, the. 
Nawab Wazir, was unable to reduce him to submission, and 
it was only by the treachery of Cropal Singh, the Bhndauria 
Raja, that he was ejected from In's forts of Binaur and 
Sacliendi.* His son Sambhar Singh, however, recovered his 
estates in 1742 and actually drove out Baja Eisal Singh from 
Sheorajpur, the latter being c()mf)e11ed to invoke the aid of 
Najaf Khan, the Nazim of the Nawab Wazir. Hindu Singh’s 
brothers, Jograj and Hirde Singh, became Eajas of Binaur 
and Panki, hut none of these titles have been formally 
^wx)gnised by the British Governmejit. Sachendi and Binaur 
were confiscated in 1858, and Dhijraj Singh of Panki has 
little more than a half share in the single village of Panki 
Gangaganj. There are many oUhoi* bra<nchos of the Chaiidels, 
such as the Thakurs of Sona and the colony at Targaon in 
Ghatampur, but none is of any historical interest. 

The chief Chauhan colony is said to have been founded 
by one Kheinraj, v'ho came from Mainpuri and, for services 
rendered in subjugating the Meos, received a grant of 86 
villages in the south of Akbarpur. The first settlement was 
at Mohana; but the head of the family, wdio still bears the title 
of Eai, afterwards moved to Seontha. The present title- 
holder, Eai, Earn Singh, has hardly any property left, mainly 
owing to the extravagance and indebtedness of his father, Eai 
Parduman Singh, W'ho died in 3874. Another colony w^as 
established by one Ghansham Singh, also of Main[)uri, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He obtained from 
Hindu Singh of Sacdiendi some 22 villages, including 
Eamaipur and Narwal, from which he ejected the Gautams. 
This Ghansham Singh appears to have been a great personage, 
and is said to have built 32 forts. At annexation Eaja 
Sirnet Singh refused to engage and the Eamaipur branch has 
lost all its property. A small amount )’emains in the hands 
of the Narwail family, which also bore the title of Eaja, the 
present representative being Hukum Singh. 

The Bais of this district invariably claim, and perhaps 
wdth reason, to be offshoots of the great house of Daiindia 
Khera in Unao. Their first settlement was at Tilsalpa, in 
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the Narwal tahsil, and from this stock came the zamindars 
of Tiwaripur Salernpur. Thence they spread westwards to 
Fatehpur Roshnai in Akharpiir, where they seized twelve 
villages from the Meos inchiding their old capital of Tvasrii 
Khera. Other Bais established themselves at Baiara in 
Cihatainpu]-, and a fourth colony from Tilsahri occupied a 
tract of land in tlie Bhognipnr tahsil. 

The Gaiitams state that their ancestors spread into this CTaiVama. 
district from Fatehpiir ahont five hundred ycais ago, though 
it is very probable that the influence of the Rajas of Argal was 
felt in the southern parganas at an early date, since that, 
principality was at one time very ])rowerful and extensive. 

Biposi, the modeiai Najafgarh, is said to have been founded by 
one Bahram Rah from Argal, but the estate did not long 
survive. Another settlement was at Chirali, of which the 
owner was styled R,a»o and was lord of 24 villages between the 
Pandii and Rind, many of which are still held by the clan : 
the chief representatives are T)hulam Ringh and lliiznri Ringh, 
who own four or five villages. Another settlement was at 
Risupur and Raipur, and twelve jungle villages came into the 
hands of the clan in that neighbourhood. 

The earliest Panwar colony is attributed to Kuber Ringh Panwar.g. 
of Bharanagar in Ujjain, who is said to have stopped at the 
Deojani tank at Musanagar in the course of a pilgrimage and 
to have chosen the ])lace for his abode. Bharanagar was 
also the home of the Panwars of Itaunja in Bucknow, though 
there is no reason to connect the two settlements. Kuber 
Ringh’s descendant, Pulandar Rah, built the village of 
Pulandar,. and his estate com]u*ised twelve villages. The 
family afterwards, split into two branches, one of which 
obtained the title of Raja of GilauU from the Nawab Wazir, 
but is now reduced to gieat poverty. The Panwars still hold 
some villages in Bhognipur, which they seized from the 
Meos. Those of Kotra Makrandpur in the Ghatampur pargana 
claim descent fi’oni one Bagdeo of Bharangar, who received 
twelve villages as the dowry of his wife, the daughter of the 
Hamirpur Raja, some five centuries ago. A third and quite 
distinct family dates from the reign of Akbar, when tv'o 
risaldaxs named Man Singh and Narayan Bas settled at 
Amauli to the south of Ghatampur and thence spiCcid inta 
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Dohru and Kolira. The fourth colony is perhaps older than 
any of tlie others, for their tradition states that one Sur Sah, 
a Panwar of Ujjain, was in the service of Jai Chand of Kanauj 
and from him obtained the »rant of Ankin and all the land 
between ilie 'Js:m and (fanges. These Panwars afterwards 
colonised Mariani, Bhitiiri, and Kaknpiir, but at the present 
time their possessions are very small. They are generally 
known as Pjjainis fi’om the city of their origin, and the same 
aj)f)ellation has been assumed by the Panwars of the 
Dumraon family in Shahabad. 

The (laharwars once held all the south and south-east 
of Pilhaiir, hut their })resent estates are comparatively small. 
Their stoiw states that on the overthrow of the Gaharwar 
dynasty of Ihinauj the sons of Manik (’hand fled to the hills, 
whence one of them returned to settle in Aurangpur Sambhi, 
a village now ow'jied by the Shiikuls of Dinuhva Tamauli : 
there he managed to oust the .Panwars and established himself 
at 8engh on the Ganges, aftcTwards called Akbarpur Rengh. 
Tie assumed the title of Paja, and his des<‘endants held 21 
villages in Ifllha.ur and seven on the east bank of the river. 
A cadet branch with the title of Kao held seventeen villages, 
of which the (‘hief was Madara, but this has l)ecom(' ('xtinct, 
while the Paja lod all but nine villagers under the Ondh 
adrninisti’al ion. Pnrther reductions would doubtless have 
followed bul for the intervention of the Court of Wards on 
behalf of Takht Singh, the a-do])ted son of Paja P)hawani 
Riiigh. The property is now in a fair condition, and Takht 
Ringh’s son, Partab Narayan Singh, who is locally known 
as Paja, holds eight villages in thin distrkl and four in Unao, 
with a revenue demand of some Ps. 5,300. 

The chief Gahlot settlement is in the north-west of 
Bilhaur and the adjoining portion of Parrukhabad, which 
was acquired from the Meos by one Gobind Pao in the days 
of the Kanauj kings. Four generations later came Narsingh 
Bhan, who divided his property between his sons Hamir and 
As, tlie forinei* obtaining 83 and the latter 25 villages. 
Spreading eastwards they ejected the Gaurs from the western 
villages of the old Bilhaur pargana, wdiere their territory was 
known as the Ti^^ah or three harvests— Icharif^ rahi and 
plunder. The descendants of As now hold but portions of 
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.fourteen villages, but those sprung from Hamir have retained 
five whole villages and shares in five others : the chief family 
is that of Uttha, to the north of Kakwan. 

Mention may also be made of the Dikhits who, under Other 
jtheir leader Ghatam Deo, were the first Rajput settlers in 
Gliatarnjnir. There they acquired 181 villages, many of 
which went to a Miisalman branch of the clan established at 
Reona. In the same ^ tahsil a colony of Parihai's, witli 
headquarters at Gujela to the south of Ghatam])ur, settled 
about six liundred years ago. The Sombaiisis have a small 
estate of some antiquity in the west of the old Bilhaur pai’gana, 
■adjoin!ing the domains of the Gaurs and Gahlols. Others* 
include the Sisodias of Ahrauli-ghat in tlie extreme south of 
Bhognipur: the Janwars of Bagdodi, Pern and Ka.rsauli in 
the old Bithur ])argana; and scattered settlements of Karchulis 
from Hamirpm*, Sengars from Ptnwah and Bhadaurias who 
came at a comparatively late date from the Bah (alisil of 
Agra. The Kachhwahas of Bhogni])!!!- and the west are not 
regarded as true Rajputs but are popularly believed to l)e the 
descendants of the Meos, while others of the same race 
adopted similar Rajput names, su(‘h as Chaulinn, Chandel 
and Gautam. Always notorious for their turbulence and 
recusancy, they give more tronble to the revenue authorities 
than any other caste, and their origin is shown by the refusal 
of the true Rajputs to have any dealings with them. 

After the Rajputs come the Kurmis, who numbered Kuimis. 
54,328 souls or 4*76 per cent, of the Hindu population. Their 
distribution is uneven, as one-third of them belong to the 
Bhognipur tahsil and nearly one-fifth to Ghatampur, while 
the hulk of the remainder is drawn from Bilhaur and 
'Sheorajpnr, the number elsewhere, and particularly in Narwal, 
being relatively small. The Kurmis of this district are for 
the most part members of the Kutwar and Sunwan 
subdivisions, which do not m*.cnr elsewhere in any appreciable 
strength. The caste has been described ae the backone of the 
agricultural community; and their skill in husbandry, 
together with their incessant industry, in which they are 
ably seconded by their W'Omenfolk, places them in the 
foremost joink of cultivators. Their chief settlements are the 
tract known as the Knrmiat in Bilhaur, between the Isan 
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and the Ganges; the land between the laiter river and the 
Non in Sheorajpnr; the northern borders of Bhognipur and 
the north-west and south-^ast of Ghatampur. These are all 
of considerable antiquity, and the Ivurmis have been more 
successful than many other castes in retaining their landed 
property, although witli few exceptions they do better as 
tenants than as zaniindars. In the Sheorajpur tahsil they 
liave gained extensively of late, while in all parts they are 
steadily iiic7*easing the area in their possession as cultivating 
tenants. The chief seat of tlie GhataiTi])iir Kurin is is Baripal, 
where the priiK'ipal family is that of the Ohaudhris : one of 
them named Bihari Singh, was made a tahsildar during the 
Mutiny and olitained a large estate in rew^ard for his services. 
Mariy of the Kurrnis are known as Jharaaiyas, owung to their 
•adherence to Slieikli Jhama, better known as Makhdum 
Jahania Jahangasht. They are distinct from the rest of the 
caste, and have adopted several Musalinan customs : they 
man’y entirely among tliernselves, and in former days at any 
rate they used to bury their dead. 

Koris or weavers numbered 51,026 or 4'47 per cent, of 
the Hindus, the former being a higher figui’c than in any 
otlu'r district, Gouda and Bahraich alone except(^(l. No few^r 
than 17,610 w^ere found in the Gawnpore tahsil, wKere they 
find emjiloyment in the mills : but they are very common 
througliout the district, particularly in Slieorajpur and 
Ghatampur. They still carry on their ancestral trade, 
tiii’iiing out country cloth for local use, hut in many cases 
they are cultivators and general labourers. They have many 
su]>divisions, the most important being the Kamariba, which 
is seldom found elsewhere. 

Kachliis. The Kachliis are market-gardeners by occupation and 

I’ank highest of all the cultivating castes, generally holding 
the best land in a village and consequently paying the 
heaviest rent. Including the Muraos, wdio are practically 
identical, they aggregated 48,479 souls, or 4*2 per cent, 
of the Hindus. While fairly strong everywhere, they are 
most inimerons in the rich suburban lands of the Gawnpore 
tahsil, and then follow Herapur and Ghatampur. Of their 
subdivisions the chief is the Kachliwaha, comprising more 
than half the entire caste, and then follow the Bahenia and 
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Kananjia. As a cultivator the Kachhi is very indej>enflent, 
for his skill renders him a most desirable tenant and a 
landlord can effect few cfreater improvements to his estate 
than by inducing Kachhis to settle in the village. 

The L/odhs, who come next in order, are another caste Lodha. 
of excellent cultivators. They numbered 47,40.1 or 4’IG 
])er cent, of the Hindus : two-fifths belong to the Cawn])ore 
tah^^l, and tlie bulk of the remainder reside in Sheorajpur, 

Hilhaur and Dcrapnr. They invariably prefer the canal 
irrigated ti*acts, and make the utmost use of facilities for 
watering their fields. As husbandmen they are sonicw'hat 
inferior to the Kiirmis, })nt their high rents afford an 
indication of their usefulness. The Tjodhs at one time 
owned some land in Rheorajpnr, but they no longer figure 
as ])r()prietO'rs. Tjilce other castes they have numerous 
subdivisions, ])ut almost all those in this district, as in 
Fatelpnir and Etawah, are described as Jariyas. 

The Gadariyas occur in greater strength than in any Gadariya». 
other district of the United Provinces, with a total of 47,101 
persons or 4‘13 per cent, of the Hindu cormminity. 
Sheplierds and goatherds by ])rofession, they resemble the 
Ahirs in their general characteristics, chiefly frequenting the 
jungle and ravine tracts, whither they take their flocks and 
herds together with the animals belonging to others, for wdheh 
they receive a small customary remunei'ation. As cultivators 
they have attained no high standard of hushandry, and are 
nsnally in possession of ]X)or outlying fields. They rec(')gnise, 
however, the value' of manure, and derive considerable 
wealth from the fees given by otlier tenants for penning the 
flocks of sheep on their lands. The easte is evenly 
distributed, but is strongest relatively in Akbarpmv Herapiir 
and P)hognipur. Most of the Gadariyas belong to the great 
Nikbar and Hbingar sulxlivisons, though many others, 
notably the Panwvars are represented. 

Next follow the Banias, of whom 38,639 w^erc enumerated, ^ . 

. i . . Banias. 

this caste comprising 3'30 per cent, of the Hindus. No 

fewer than 20,015 belonged to the Cawmpore tahsil, as is but 

natural since they bold a large sliare in the trade of the (*ity. 

Elsewdiere they are most numerous in Bhognipnr, especially 

8od. 
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in the south. They have acquired a fair amount of land, but 
as a rule the village money-lender of this district is more often 
a Brahman than a Bania, and their hold in the country is 
not great. Their commonest subdivision is that of the 
Dhusars, of whom there were 10,000 in 1891. They trace 
their origin to Dehli, whence they liave spread over tliese 
))rovinces, and are remarkably catliolic in their occupations. 
The Umars, G,945 ])ersons at tlie last census, are found 
everywhere, but chiefly in Cawnpore, Ghatampur and Bilhaur. 
The Agarwals, 6,769, belong with few exceptions lo Cawnpore, 
though there is a large colony in Bhognipur. Others 
worthy of note are the AjcKlhyabasis, Parwars, Gahois, 
Jamanias, Maliesris, Agraharis and Tvandus. in each esse 
mainly confined to rawn])ore, while in l^hognipur there is a 
fair number of Uswals. 

The Telis or oil-pressers numbered 31,560 persons, a 
figure which is exceeded in Gorakhpur. One-tliird of the 
total is included in the Cawn|K)re tahsil, and the rest belong 
for the most part to the northern parganas of the district. 
In addition to their customary occupaiion they arc commonly 
engaged in agriculture, though with no conspicuous success. 
Most of the Telis here style themselveH Pathors, borrowing 
the title from the Rajputs, wdiile others adopt the Kayasth 
designation of Rribastab, or the Bania name of TTmar, these 
with the Jaisvvars of Oudh foianing their main subdivisions. 
Little need be said of the Nais, of whom there were 25,046, 
the caste being found in considerable numbei’s everywhere. 
These again are nearly all Sribastabs, but they rank even 
lower than the Telis in the soGal scale. The Kahars, 21,338 
persons, occur in strength throughout tlie district, and while 
most of them are employed as domestic servants their 
occu]\ations <arc widely varied, since they betake tliemselves 
impartially to agriculture, fishing and general labour. They 
have many subdivisions, but the chief here represented are 
the Bathma Dhuriya and Goriya. 

The Kayasths are of considerable ijnportance as 
landowners, and tliere are several old, though in most cases 
decayed, families of tin’s caste. That of Teonga in pargana 
Bhognipur is said to have been founded by one Tanak Singh 
who was placed in charge of the conquered Meo territory lx 
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Malik Sa,dhan in the days of Ala-ud-din Khilji. Tanak Singh’s 
descendant, Kirat Singh, was . appointed qanungo and 
chaudhri of the pargana by Shahjaha-n; and subsequently 
the family split up into three branches, settled at Teonga, 
Kandhi and Sathra, while other otfshoots w^ere those of 
Arhariainau, Shahpur and Khalla. At the beginning of 
British rule Teonga was owned by Sarup Singh, a man of 
great influence who had held a valuable jagir in the days of 
Asaf-ud-daula. He contracted with Almas Ali Khan for 
villages and held 130 at cession, in 40 of wdiicli he was 
recorded as proprietor. His fraudulent title w'as, however, 
discovered Iw the special ('ommission, and he was stripped of 
all his estates save Teonga and Shahpur, wdhch w^ere 
subsequently confiscated on a(^coT]nt of tlie rebellion of his 
grandson. The Kayasths of Gauhani in the old pargana of 
Sikandra w^'ere given the offices of qanungo and 
chaudhri, together wdth the grant of 14 villages, by 
Akbar : a]id these w'ere afterw\ards settled with them in 
])roprietarv right, though the title of chaudhri was taken 
from them ()y Almas Ali Khan and the office of qanungo was 
lost in ]84G. Tlie Derapur family were qanungos of that 
paigana in Akhar’s reign and acquired a large property, 
especially when one of them wais agent to Almas Ali Ivhan : 
and at cession a number of estates were settled with them. 

In ])argana Ghataiiipur the qanungos were the Kayasths of 
Bhadras, which was held in revenue-free tenure, wdiile 
another but more recent family is that of Benda and Bara. 

In many other ])laces Kayasth officials obtained grants of land, 
as for example six villages in Kasulabad : but during the last 
century they have lost much ground. Altogether Kayasths 
numbered 15,125 ])ersons in 1901, of wdiom more than one- 
third were found in the Cawmpore tashil, the rest being 
very evenly distributed. They have many subdivisions : 
but the great majority describe themselves as Sribastabs, 
though there is a larger number of the Unai clan than in any 
other district. 

The remaining castes possessing from 10,000 toother 
20,000 members apiece are Dhanuks or cotton carders, 
19,122, the highest figure for any district; Dhobis, 18,022; 
Lohars, 16,718; Kumhars, 16,044; Baurias, 15,064; Mallahs, 


castes. 
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12,800; Barhais, 10,155; and Bharbhunjas, or Bhurjis, 
10,007. All these are too well known to require any special 
nieiition except the Baurias, who are far more numerous 
thuJi iji any other district and ai’o confined to the Allahabad 
division and to Btawah and Hardoi. Most of them belong' 
to the Cawnpoie and Narwal tahsils : they are cultivators and 
villa,ije servants by occupation, and are closely akin to, if not 
identical with, the Basis of other ])arts. Then come eight 
castes with numbers exceeding 5,000 : Tvhatiks, 9,869; Ival- 
wars, 8,715; 8ona]*s, 8,583; 31hats, 6,212, this figure being 
vxrcciled only in Balehpur; Malis, 6,020; Baqirs of various 
descri[)tions, 5,536; Kewats, 5,165; and Bhaiigis, 5,068. 
After these follow Tjimias, llarzis, Tambolis, Halwais, Bahe- 
lias, Baris, Ivhattris, Arakhs and Nats, in ench (*ase more than 
2,<>(M) strong. The Khattris with few exceptions belong to 
(liwnpoi’e and c'om])rise a number of wealthy families, some 
of whom have a(a|uired consulej’able estates in Narwal, Bhog- 
nipur and elsewhere. The Arakhs were ti’adit ioiially the 
earliest inhabitants of Narwal and other parts but are now 
of no account, while, the Meos, as already mentioned, who 
ludd the greater ])art of the distilct in ancient days, now 
elann for themselves I’ank as Rajj)uts. One or two of the 
minor c*astes occur in unusual numbers or are not met with 
geiuM'allx. Such are the Ikilahars, 1,588, in tlie (xhatampur 
and Biiognipur tahsils only : a few are to be found in Hamir" 
pur, Jalaun, Muttra and Baharanpur, but it is doubtful 
whtqlier they should be ca)nsidejed a separale caste iis they are 
essentially Dorns, just as are the Basoi’s, 1,121. Both are 
em})]oyed as village servants and both are engaged iji basket¬ 
making, the invariable characteilstic of the gypsy throughout 
the wauld. Mochis, 1,438, are practically conhiied to Cawn- 
pore, where they woi'k in the leather factories, and their 
number is, naturally enougli, larger than in any other dis¬ 
trict. The criminal and vagrant tribes occur in unusual 
strength. There were 2,183 Nats, 919 Berias, 587 Kaiijars 
and 25 Kaparias, a larger number than anywhere else : all 
of the last were women, a fact which illustrates the general 
tendency on the part of such tribes to conceal their identity 
at the census for fear of arousing suspicion. Small numbers 
of the castes peculiar to Bundelkhand also occur along the 
Jumna, as for example the Khairwas who extract catechu 
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from tlie khair tree, and the Kuneras who make pipe-stems 
from its wood. 

Tlie Miiliammadan eoinmnnity is almost as divei'sjhedMu&aiiuans. 
as that of the Hindus, em])racin<:^- i*e})i*esenlatives of no fewer 
than 56 different tiibes and eastes, exehidm.i^- sii])divisions. as 
well as 3(S6 persons who ^^ave no speeihe dcmomination. At 
the same time a lar^'e number of these eastes ai'e of little 
importance. In 81 instances the total was less than 100 
2 )e]’sons, and in 17 of these it was ten or under; wliile on 
the other hand the castes witli over 1,000 persons apiece 
immhei-ed hut twelve and the six with 5,000 members and 
upwards ('onstilute 85‘75 per cent, of the entire Musalman 
population. AToreover, few of these castes call for s[)ecial 
mention as they seldom occur in unusual stren.efh, and by 
far the greater number have their exact Hindu counterparts 
from whom tlie^y differ in a slight degree, the division between 
the two religions in many cases being of the vaguest descrip¬ 
tion. Nominally 97*04 per cent, of the Alusalmans were 
Sunnis, while of the rest i^‘G6 per cent, were Shias and the 
others, with the exception of 84 Wahabis, were Ijalbegis, 
though it is curious that all the latter, who are only ATuhain- 
madans by courtesy, w^ere of the female sex. 1'he Jjalbegis 
are all Bhangis or sweepers by caste, and it ap})ea]‘s that it 
is here the fashion for such persons to describe themselves 
as orthodox Sunnis. 

Among the Alusalmans the leading pla(*e is talam by the Sheikhs. 
Sheikhs, with a total of 53,485 souls at the last census, or 
47’7 j)er cent, of the entire Muhammadan ])Oj)ulation. The 
figure is remarkably high and, in fact, is exceeded only in 
Moradabad and Allahabad. Their distribution is very 
uneven, for though they predominate in every tahsil, no less 
than 8i^,5‘27 belong to Cawnpore, while in Akbarpur aiid Nar- 
wal the number is relatively small. These Sheikhs are. 
drawn from many subdivisions, but the chief are the Sid- 
diqis, 19,259, and Qurreshis, ]8,844, no others being of any 
importance; though there is a fair number of Faruqis in the 
Cawnpore and Bhogni])ur tahsils, notaldy the ancient family 
of Jajnuui. ATafiy of the Sheikhs belong to no particular sub¬ 
division, and the name is adopted mei’ely to conceal a Hindu 
origin. Indeed it is impossible to suppose that more than a 
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very small proportion of the Sheikhs can trace a descent to 
an Arabian ancestor, and it seems to be the case that in old 
days the converts used to adopt the clan of the official at 
whose hands they w^ere admitted into Islam. There are very 
few Sheikh families of any importance, and the majority are 
eitlier cnltivators of an inferior stamp or else en^^a^^ed in 
industrial or commercial pui’snits. The family of Nasir Ali, 
who rendered himself notorious in the early days of British 
rule by his fraudulent purchases of land, has fallen on evil 
days and his descendants now reside iii Cliapra, one branch 
bein^' very embarrassed, while the property of the other is 
[idministered by the Court of Wards. 

The Patlians come next wnlli IS.fHb ] 0 })resentatives or 
per cent, of the Musalmans. Of these 10,007-were 
enumeraterl in the Cawuipore tahsil. the rest being scattered 
ovei' tlie district. Some are the descendants of old settlers, 
wdiile others came during the period of Farrukhabad tuIc, 
to which may be traced the various Ban gash colonies in 
Bhognipur, Ghatampur and elsew^herc. Of the various clans 
the chief is the Yusufzai wuth 5,297 representatives, of w^liom 
two-thirds belonged to tahsil Cawnpore and the bulk of the 
remainder to Akbarpur and Bhognipiu’. Next come Ghoris, 
in the same tahsils and Bilhaur; Bangash, already mention¬ 
ed ; and Lodis, principally in Cawn]K)re, Derapur and Bilhaur. 
Many others are found, but in no case is the number large. 
Nearly half tlie Pathans, indeed, come under no special 
denomination or else belong to clans not generally recognised; 
and this must inevitably be the case wdiere, as so often 
ha])pens, the descendants of converted Paj])uts have jissumed 
the style of Khan and })ass themselves off as of Pathan 
extraction. One of the (diicf Pathan families is that of the 
Chaudhris of Derapm*, who once held a vliaurasi or 84 villages, 
tliough they are now^ in reduced circumstances and their pro¬ 
perty is very small. They claim descent from one Kliudadaci 
Khan, an officer in Akbar’s army, who received the original 
grant. 

The Saiyids take the third place with 7,056 representa¬ 
tives, nearly half of these belonging to the Cawmpore tahsil 
and the bulk of the remainder to Bhognipur and Bilhaur. 

In most cases they claim descent from the Qazis, Muftis and 
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other officials under the Mughal ^^overninent, but, though they 
retain some property, they are usually in reduced circum¬ 
stances, and there are now few families of im])ortance. More 
than half the Saiyids belong to none of the generally recognis¬ 
ed subdivisions, of which the chief are the Husaini, mainly in 
Cawnf)ore; the Eizwi, in Cawnpore, Bhognipur and Bilhaur; 
and tlie Jafari, in the two last tahsils. One of the principal 
Saiyid families is that descended from Aga Mir, known also 
as Mutamad-ud-daula, the minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar of 
Oudh, who retired and settled at Cawnpore in ]830 with a 
pension of 3\s. ‘25,000, being a portion of the interest due on 
a (Tore of rupees lent to the Company by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar 
through the minister’s agency. On his death, in 1830, the 
pt'usion was divided between his four sons and his son-in-law. 
Arnin-ud-daula, the eldest, took up his residence in Lucknow; 

Nawab Nizam-ud-daula was reduced to great poverty 
througli extravagance ; Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, known 
as the Naimhe Nawab, took a prominent part in the rebellion 
but was afterwards cleared by a, court of enquiry on the ground 
of compnlsioii—he retired in 3861 to Mecca, where he died; 
and Nawah Baqir Ali Khan, though also an object of sus¬ 
picion, succeeded in establishing his innocence and lived in 
Cawnpore till his death in 1874. His two vsons, Nawab ’ 

Saiyid Ali and Nawab Jafar Ali, reside in Gwaltoli and are 
well known in Cawnpore : they receive a portion of the 
pension, but have long been embarrassed by debt. The oldest 
family of Saiyid is that of-Bhognipur, in the Akbarpur tahsil, 
founded by one iVhsan at the time of the Musalman conquest. 

His descendants acquired ten villages, some of which they 
still retain. 

The Behnas or .Dhiinias, cotton carders by occupation, Belmas and 
numbered 0,270, and the Julahas or weavers 5,398. The Juiahas. 
former are very evenly distributed, while the majority of the 
latter are congregated in Cawni3ore where they find abundant 
employment in the mills. The number of Musalman weavers 
is surprisingly small for a gi'eat manufacturing district : 
and outside Cawmpore itself they are almost insignificant, 
their place being taken by the Hindu Koris. In either case 
these castes as a rule follow their ancestral calling, but not 
unfrequently they are agriculturists as well. 
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Otlier Of tlie rest Faqirs, 5,591 alone number more than 1,000 

ma^ns.^' persons; and then come Bhangis, 2,920, and Manihars or 
glass-makers, 2,28'4 tlie latter belonging mainly to llerapur, 
Akbarpiir and other tcsar tracts where facilities exist foi* carry¬ 
ing on their occii])ation. The Mnghals, 1,620, for the most 
part drawn from the Ohaghtai and Turkman sub-divisions, 
reside mainly in Caw]i[)ore and Akbarpur. In the latter they 
once held a large estate known as pargana Barah and founded 
by a soldier of fortune named Qiitb Beg, who obtained a grant 
of land for services r-endered in chastising the Meos. They 
claim to have been settled there since the time of Muhammad 
Ghori ; ])ut it is more than improbable that there were any 
Mnghals in his army, although possibly the first settlers may 
have l)een Pathaijs. Tinder the administration of ATiiias All 
Khan the Mnghals of Barah attained considerable influence 
and made' large additions to tladr estates. Qassabs, or 
bntcdiers, Darzies and Kunjras are the only rem^iining 
castes with more than 1,000 members apiece. 'Iflie con¬ 
verted Rajputs numbered but 571, and are found prin¬ 
cipally in Akbarpur and Cawnpore. Those in the former 
are either Chaulians converted by Aurangzeb or Rhaiidels 
who apostatised at tlie bidding of Muhammad Khan of Far- 
rnkhal)ad. In (Jhatampui’ there are some Mnsalman Bikhits, 
wdjo embraced Islaiu in consequeiu'c of a vow on the part of 
(iliatam Deo, when praying for a son at the shrine of Shah 
Madai’. While observing Mnsalman ceremonies they largely 
retain their Hindu names and customs, especially in tlie case 
of marriage. Nothing need be said of the mijmr castes, who 
are of no ethnological interest so far as this district is con- 
(*-erned. It is somewhat strange, however., to find eight Musal- 
maii Dangis, a caste of cultivators who belong chiefly to 
Jhansi and are, with these exceptions, invariably Hindus. 
The appearance of 19 Mnsalman Brahmans in the census 
report is obviously a mistake, due to the fact that they were 
entered under the name of Bhura Gujrati. 

Christianity Christian poyjulation at^the last census included 2,663 

Europeans, 295 Eurasians and 1,456 natives. The last figure 
shows a remarkable increase, the total in 1891 being but 586 
and at the previous enumeration 259. Of the present 
total 547 belonged to the Anglican Church, 330 were Method¬ 
ists, 104 Homan Catholics, 50 Presbyterians and the rest of no 
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specified denomination. These returns indicate the various 
proselytising agencies at work in the district and their relative 
importance. Foremost in age and prestige stands the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Tliis society took 
over in 18:38 the evangelistic work initiated in 1809 by 
Henry Martyn and the chaplains who succeeded him. An 
orphanage was established after the Bundelkhand famine in 
1885, and was at first lioused in the Salvador or Savada Kothi 
in cant(3iijnents : in 18-10 it was rtueoved i > lanv premises at 
Gutaiya , and the jdace was known as Asra])ur. On the oulbreak 
of the Mutiny the missionaries wa‘re murdered, and the build¬ 
ings almost destroyed; })ut these were resto)-ed aftej’w^ards and 
the o]‘phaiuig(' again continued to flourish till 1875, when the 
hoys w^ere removed to Tloorkee. The girls remained at Asi-a- 
pur till the purchase of tlie site for the experimental farm, 
when a new girls’ school and orjdianage wais built on the 
outskirts of Oawiipore, close to the Subadar’s tanlc. In 1801 
(Iirist (Iiurcli, vN'hich bad laam biiilt as a filace of worship for 
the civil station in 1889 at a cost of Ps. 86,000 raised by sub- 
scri[)tion, and consecrated in the following year by Bishop 
Wilson, wais handed ovea* to the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gos])el on the condition that one Fnglish 

service should be held in it every Sunday. In 1859 
the mission starred the Christ Church school, wdiich lias 

since developed into the Christ Chinch college, affiliated 
to the Allahabad nni\crsily for the first arts examina¬ 
tion in 1892, for the B.A., in 189G, for the LLi.B. in 

1898 and for the M.A. in 1900.' The present college build¬ 
ings were ojened in 1898, and attached to them are hostels 
for Christian, Hindu and Mn sal man students. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel further supports a 
high school in connectiem with the college, a hrmich auglo- 
vernacular school in Generalganj, a divinity scliool named after 
'Henry Martyn and a scliool for Hindu girls. The mission staff 
comprises a brotherhood of Fnglish clergymen and a sisterhood 
of deaconesses, who undertake the rnantigement of the orphan¬ 
age, the‘Zanana House and St, Catherine’s hospital for women. 
Mentuni should also lo- made of the industrial workshops, 
comprising a printing-])ress, carpenter’s shop and brass 
foundry, which have done ex<*ellent work. There is an out- 
station of the mission at Ghatampur, from which village 
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work if=! carried on : at one time an apfriciiltiiral settlement 
was maintained there, but the hoys were removed to* 
Cawnpore to work in the mills. Several native catechists live 
at rihatampnr, and during' the cold weather an ordained 
cJeri^yman generally lesides in the place. In 1840 there was 
a Baptist mission in Cawnpore, bnt this did not long survive. 
Tlie other agencies at the present time are of recent date. 
The Ameri(;an I]pisc^)palian Methodists have a church in¬ 
cantonments and maintain three anglo-vernacular schools in 
the city, two of these being for girls, one native and one 
European, while the hoys’ school has a hostel and work¬ 
shops attached. The mission extends its opei'ations into the 
district, and the stall* numbers 185 persons working from 
twelve centres. The remaining missions, the Presbyterian 
and the American Women’s Union, conduct a teachers’ 
training class and a girls’ o7'2^hanage, and at the same time 
pay special attention to zanann work in the city. Besides 
tlie churches already mentioned there are in Cawmpore the 
old cantonment church of Rt. John, built in 1887 by Govern¬ 
ment, consecrated by Bishop Wilson in 1840 and now handed 
over to the ChuT'ch of Scotland, services being conducted 
by the Presbyterian chaplain; the Memorial ( hurch of All 
Souls, built and consecrated in 1875, the funds being con¬ 
tributed partly by Government, partly by subscriptions in 
India and partly by tlie Society for the Propagation of the 
Gos])e1, who raised Ps. 19,010 in Bngland for the purpose 
of building a church on the site of the final massacre, but after- 
w^ards gave this aanount in consideration for the grant of Christ 
Cluirch; and a Poman Catholic (*hurch in cantonments, with a 
convent and school for native and European cliildren. The Me¬ 
morial Church, served by the Government chaplain, is a strik¬ 
ing building” of red brick faced wdtih stone, and cost over tw”o 
lakhs of rupees, exclusive of the fittings which were provided 
by private subscriptions, inc*luding the marble floor presented 
by the Maharaja of Jodhpur. It is built on the site of 
Wheeler’s entrenchment, and it (contains memorial tablets to 
the vic tims of Ihe great rebellion. It is interesting to note that 
Cawn 2 )ore w as one of the eight parishes into which the province 
of Rengal was divided in 1788 for ecclesiastical puT'i^oses.’’^ 


^Calcutta Gazette, lltb August, 1788. 
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The Arya Sairiaj first made its appearance in Cawnpore in Samaj. 
1879, when a society of 18 members was formed under the pre¬ 
sidency of the late Kai Madho Earn Jlahadiir, a merchant. 

The movement spread, and by 1891 tlie total number of adher¬ 
ents in the district was 620; but it w^as not till 1894 that the 
Samaj acquired a plot of land in Cawnpore, opposite the present 
(Commercial Buildings, and there erected a fairly substantial 
house at a cost of some Es. 8,000. The total number of mem¬ 
bers in 1901 was 977; but this included the Aryas belonging* to 
the independent lodges in the district at Akbarpur, Bidhnu, 

Sarayan, Sheoli, Musanagar, Mahera and Sachendi. The 
members iiieluded 400 Brahmans, 180 Ivayasths, 1.29 Banias 
and 109 Eaj})uts, tlie rest being drawn from many other castes, 

])i incipally Khattj’is a,nd Kurin is. Tlie Ba-maj at Cawnpore has 
at present about 100 regisfenal members. Meetings are held 
every Sunday and on sjiecial occasions, such as public holi¬ 
days : tliere are no paid lecturers, but addresses are given by 
the members tlumiselves or by pretichers invited from else- 
whei’c. Not long ago an attempt was made to start a women’s 
Rnimij, but the scheme was abandoned as a failure after a 
i)rief trail. In Kebruary, 1907, a free night-school was 
opened for the instruction of pupils of all classes in English, 

Hindi and mathematics : it has now some forty boys on the 
roll, and receives a monthly grant-in-aid from the muni¬ 
cipality. Tlie Samaj ])ossesses a lihi'ary, and also owns a 
linvnn-liund for the purposes of cremation at Bhaircn-ghat. 

About five years ago aii atlem})t was imuh' by one of the 
members to build a dharamshala at Makanpnr, but the project 
was dropi'ed on the sti'ong olijecti’ons raised by the Musal- 
mans of that village. The Cawnpore society is a strong 
supporter of the gurulnil near Hardwar, and has made large 
contributions towards it. 

The other religions are of little importaiu'e. The Jains other 
with few exceptions reside in (Cawupore, and are principally 
traders and slu)pkeep('rs of tlie Bania caste. The Earsis too are 
confined to the city, wliei’c they own several trading establish¬ 
ments. Tlie Hiklis are for the most part Eimjabis employed in 
the police or in other (fovernment service. 

The presence of a commercial and industrial centre of first Occupation, 
rate importance must necessarily be reflected in tlie occu])a- 
tion statement of the district. On the other hand the rural 
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area is so lar^e that the agricultural interest far outweighs 
all others, and for this same reason it is im])Ossi})le to coni- 
j)are Cawnpore with other districts possessing large cities and 
business centres, such as Lucknow and I^enares, the territo¬ 
rial area of whose districts is infinitely smaller. According to 
the census returns the agricultural community comprises Ol’O 
])er cent, of the total popidation, exclusive of ‘63 per cent, 
engaged in pasture and the cai’c of animals, and also of the 
very consideral)le number of ])ei-sons who betake themselves 
to tillage of the land as a subsidiary form of employment. 
The next great class consists of the industrial population, 
including all those engaged in the manufacture and supply 
of material substances: and this constitutes 1L97 per cent, 
of the whole, a figure which is actually identical with the 
general average for the entire proviiu'e. The class 
covers a- vei’y wide field, but of the main sub-divisions the 
supply of articles of food and drink makes up 35’6 j^er cent., 
text ile fabrics 27’r>, metals L'4, leatlier 7'L wood and cognate 
industries 6, and glass, earthenware and stone 3'7 per cent. 
Tlu'se figures, howe\(T, are. of little value, siiu'e-tluyv fail to 
convey any idea of the r(dative impoihance of agriculture and 
other industi’ies. The third (dass, general labour other than 
agri(*ultural, accounts foi* ft*5G ])cr cent, of the population, and 
then follow personal and domestic service witli 7’9; commerce, 
transport and storage, with I'O; administration, including 
military, provincial and kx'al service, with T49; the profes¬ 
sional po])ulaiion with J*3>8; and means of subsistence inde¬ 
pendent of any occujv.ition with 4'27 per cent. The actual 
commei'cial ])o])ulation is very small, amounting to but *4 per 
cent, of the whole, or very much less than the ])ix)vincial 
average. The district has in fact no large business communi¬ 
ty, as is to be found in those of the upper Doal), although the 
figure entirely fails to ref>resent the comparative wealth and 
commercial importance of Ckiwn])ore. 

The common tongue of the peo])lc is the Tvanaujia diale(*t 
Language. Qf western Hindi; but as the Awadhi form of eastern Hindi 
prevails in Fatehpur and in the adjiicent districts beyond the 
Ganges, and Bundeli, another type of western Hindi, is 
generally s])oken to the south of the Jumna, it is clear that 
there can be no hard-and-fast line of demarcation. It is true 
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that pliysical features, such as great rivers, foriu fairly effec¬ 
tive barriers; but on the other hand it is impossible to say 
where the Kanaujia of Farrukhnbad ends and tlie Awadhi of 
Fatehpur begins. As a rule the distinctions observed by the 
people are extremely vague and often inaccurate. The tongue 
of tbe river bank, for example, called tirhari or kifiar-ki-hoJi^ 
is eastern Hindi in Fatehpur and western Hindi in Hamirpur, 
tlie ditfei-ence being really very mai-ked altliougli the name is 
identical. As a matter of fa(*t tliei‘c is in this district a con¬ 
siderable admixtin-e of both Awadhi and Ihmdeli with Kanau¬ 
jia. A further (‘onfusion is introduced by the adoption oC 
Ui'dii on the part of the educated classes, especially Musal- 
nians, though the contrast between this and Kanaujia is b} no 
means so great as where Urdu is found in conjunction with 
some dialect of eastern Hindi. The census returns show that 
9!)'58 ])er cent, of the people speak western Hindi, 6‘7 jicr cent, 
using Urdu or Hindustani, while tlie other languages arc vtuy 
varied, the most important being English and Bengali. 

Cawiipore has produced several authoi’s of rcgaite, though 
the majority belong to a single famous family. Those arc the 
Tirpathi Brahmans of Tikwanpur in the Ghatam])ur tahsil. 
In the reign of Sliahjahan four brothers of this house rose to 
prominence, tlie chief being Chintamani, a great master oi 
vernacular composition, wdio was patronised by Shalljahan him¬ 
self. Five of his wairks are extant, the most iinpoi'tant being 
a treatise on prosody entitled CliJunidbichar. Bhukhaai Tir- 
])athi attended the courts of Chhatarsal of Banna and the 
Baja of Satara : he adopted the tragic style, and ol his four 
extant works the best is the Shivaraj Bhukhan. Moti Barn, 
who died in 1682, wandered from court to court, and wrote 
the Lalit Lalain dealing with rhetoric and two other works 
still in existence. The fourth was Nilkanth, none of wdiose 
composition remains though he was celebrated as a \>oet and 
a religious teacher. Two descendants of Moti Kani, named 
Bihari Lai and Sital, flourished during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and frequented the courts of Charkh- 
ail and other Bundelkhand E.ajas. Narayan, a Brahman of 
Kakupur who was born in 1752, was an author of repute 
and WTote a metrical history of the. Rlieorajpur Ohandels. 
Otlier well-known ]>oets w^ere the Shukuls of Makrandpur 
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Kainjri who flourished about 1810 : there were three brothers, 
Deokiuaruhin, Gur T)att and Sliibnath, of whom the second 
wrote the Pachchhi Bihis. About the same time lived Debi 
Datt, a Brahman of Sarh, wlio lived at the count of the Cliar- 
khari Eaja. At the present time the vocation of bard has 
almost vanished, and the literature of the district is mainly 
confined to newspapers and periodicals. There is a very large 
number of printing-presses in the city, but the publications 
are for tlie most part of litflc importance. The English 
newspapei’s at present in existence are the Cawnpore Jour¬ 
nal, puhlislied at the Victoria Press in the Mall, and the 
CawYiporc Local Neu's, issued from the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel Mission Press : both are weeklies 
dealing mainly with local topics, and the circulation does 
not ex(*eed 400 co])ies Among the vernacailar newspa|>ers the 
chief is the ZamanaJi, an Urdu weekly. The rest are for 
the most pail concerned with special suhjcx'ts or intended 
to ])romote the ijiterests of a particular class. Su<‘h are the 
Ari/a Sarnachar, an Urdu monthly organ of the Arya 
Samaj ; the Cauoiporc Gazcilc, an Urdu w'eekly v\ith a pro¬ 
nounced nationalist tendency; the Mufid-uJ-niazarain, a 
monthly magazine ])ul)lished at the Law^ Press on behalf of 
the department of Iiand Pecords atid Agriculture ; the two 
Hindi moulhlies printed at the Cavvn]X)re Indian Press in 
the interests of Hindu orthodoxy, and entitled the Sudha 
Sagar and the Kanyakuhja Hitkari; the SipaJii, a Boman- 
Th’dii montlily dealing with general ne^vs hut particularly 
wdth army reform; and the KaJwar Gazette, a Hindi month¬ 
ly run in (Jie interest of the Kalwars and, like the last print¬ 
ed at the CawnfK)re Army Press in Juhi I\hUan. Almost 
all these publications are of more or less recent origin, and 
not one ot* the newst)apers wdiich w^ere floiirisliing thirty 
years ago is now in existence. 

The jaoja'ietary tenures of Cawmpore present no peculiar 
features, being identical with those found throughout the 
United Proviiu'cs. The district is essentially one of small 
01 medium-sized properties, and this fact probablv accounts 
tor the great jirepondefance of the zamindari forms of 
tenure. At the time of the recent settlement the 2,044 
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villages of the district were divided into 5,717 niahals. and 
of the latter no fewer than 2,986 were held in joint zaovm- 
dari tenure and 1,715 were owned by single proprietors. In 
the remainder the perfect form of pattidari is foost common, 
being found in 620 mahals, while 372 are imperfect patfi- 
dari and 24 are hhaiyacham^ the last being practically con¬ 
fined to the Ghatampur and Bhognipur tahsils. The prc'- 
dohiinance of the zainindari type is due to the enormous 
number of transfers which have taken place during the past 
century, an estate sold for arrears of revenue at once passing 
from pattidari to zamindari while a similar result ensues 
from sales under the decree of a civil court. Further this 
])rocess, which is a more or less natural concomitant of the 
present system of revenue administration, was greatly 
accelerated in the early years of the nineteenth century by 
the numerous illegal and fraudulent transfers which then took 
place, and of which only a fraction was annulled under the 
operations of the special commission. It is w^orthy of note 
that in 1877, just tliiriy years ago, the total number of 
mahals was only 2,550, and that the increase has been mainly 
cc.nfined to those of the zammdari type, which then aggre¬ 
gated 1,717 as against 818 pattidari and 15 hhaiyachara. If 
due allowance be made for transfers it will still be found that 
ihe great bulk of the partitions have occurred in the small 
zavnndari estates. This is borne out by facts which tend to 
show" that only the large proprietors and the cultivating com¬ 
munities can successfully bold their g^round, while tlie small 
zamindar who tries to live on his rents, and wdiose property 
is being constantly split up into minute fractions under the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, has the least chance of main¬ 
taining his position : and it is among this class that the 
majority of the transfers have taken place. The increase in 
the number of mahals has been accompanied by a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the number of proprietors the latter now 
aggregating 36,572, exclusive of those in possession of 
alluvial mahals^ and this gives an average of 6’5 per iiiahal 
and of 23 acres of cultivated land to each proprietor. 

The transfers mentioned above have effected a striking Proprietary 
change in the position of the proprietary body, and although wastes. 
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of late years they have been much less frequent and extensive 
than formerly, still during the currency of the last settlement 
tlie laJid tliat changed hands paid a revenue of Rs. 7,20,481, 
npresenting more than one-third of the total demand for the 
district. At the l)eginning of the j>eri()d the old hereditary 
j>ro[>rietors retained 847 wliole estides and 721 in ])art, whereas 
at the end the figures were lu7 and 805, respectively, 46 
(^states having entirely passed to sti*angers. It was calculat¬ 
ed in 1870 that at the cession of the district the hereditary land- 
o\A’ners lield 8123 per (*eut. of tlieir original y^ossessions ; that 
by 1840 the proyiortion liad Ikhui reduecHl to 60 y)er centi. ; and 
tliat 30 years later it was no more tlian 87‘4 per cent. Since 
1870 the process has been diecked, and in most cases the 
sales refer to estates ac(|uii't‘d subsiajiuait to the introduction 
of the British rule. In some instances the old hindowning 
classes have actually im])roved their ])osition, though this is 
to some ('xtent due to their assum])tion of the role of the 
moiH'v-lender,* Brahmans foi* example generally occu[)ying in 
(’awn]>()re the ])Osition filled in many districts by Banias Of 
tlie various proprietary castes Bralunans now take the fore¬ 
most plac'c, holding 33*2 ])e}‘ cent, of the area as compared 
v'ith 14*21 held at cession. NText come Bajputs w ith 30*32 
]) r cent, as against 49*97 held in 1802, though In tliis con- 
Ti(‘cfio7T it Jiiiist be I'ememl^ered that tliey were the chief 
losers on account of the confiscations, notably in the case of 
the Sheorajpur estate. The minor clans have been the chief 
losers, apart from the Cliandels, l)ut the (laurs and the Bais 
have to some extent improved their position. The Kurmis, 
wlio invariably cultivate Ihdi* own land, show steady progress, 
and they now^ own 8*59 per cent, of the area as compared 
with 7*22 held at tlie time of cession : they are represented 
})v a nuTnber of small families and communities who have 
made money both hy indigo speeu1atioi"i aiid by nsurv 
The Musalmans on the other hand exhibit a general decline, 
and their estates have fallen from 12*65 to 6*82 per cent, of 
the area; while the Kayasths have been even more unfortu¬ 
nate, since in place of 10*84 per cent, at cession they now 
hold only 4‘54 ])or cent., their losses being due mainly to 
their ow*n improvidence bnt partly to the action of the special 
commission, and the subsequent rebellion of several leading 
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families. The money-lending .classes, including Banias, 

Khattris and Baqqals, owned 1*46 per cent, at cession, and 
liave now attained 8*06 ; but the latter figure fails to represent 
adequately the state of affairs, since the salient feature in the 
situation has been the general progress of the banker, the 
speculator and the trader, irrespective of any particular caste. 

The remaining area is divided between Ahirs, who own 1*9 
per cent, and have slightly increased their beddings, and 
other Hindus of the various denominations owning 6*57 per 
cent, of the area. 

While there are in the district several pi'operties of 
considerable size and iinjxDrtance, the owners are in the great proprietors, 
majority of cases new or comparatively new men, and no- 
tiling is more striking in the general history of the district 
than the disappearance of the old estates, especially those of 
the "Rajputs, wdiose Rajas, Rawats and Raos have either dis¬ 
appeared or have been reduced to the greatest straits. Even 
the most important Rajput property in the district, that of 
the Gaur family of Khanjuir Dilwal in the Derapur tahsil, is 
in its present fo-^'m of recent origin, tlie bulk of tlie land 
having been acquired by purchase or as the rew%ard of loyalty 
during the rebellion of 1857. 

Kesri Singh of Khanpur Hilwal had two sons, Mohkam 
Singh and Ajia Singh, tlie latter being the father of Manik 
Singh, a tahsildar of Derapur. The former had four sons, 

Kinnar Singh, Guman Singh, Bhao Singh and Ohandi Singh, 
all of whom joined in the d(ffence of the Rasulabad tahsil 
and w^ere handsomely re\vaTded. Kinnar Singh’s sons were 
Hyan Singh, w^ho is still alive and owms a property of 6,810 
acres assessed at Rs. 9,3*22, comprising six whole villages 
and shares in 19 others in Derapur, five villages and two 
shares in Bhognipur, one village in Shcorajpur and five 
shares in Ghatampur; Khnman Singh, the father of Sheo 
Bakhsh Singh, Sabhha Singh and Gokul Singh, who has 
died and left two sons, their joint property including 
17 shares in Derapur, four each in Akbarpur and 
Bilhaur, and three in Ghatampur, with an aggregate area of 
4,167 acres and a revenue demand of Rs. 6,564; and Pahl- 
wan Singh, who was succeeded by Bishnath Singh, whose 

9 CD. 
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Bon, Ganga Singh, owns three villages and 17 shares in 
Derapur and three shares both in Bhognipur and in Ghatam- 
pnr, the whole amounting to 4,384 acres paying revenue 
Bs. 7,637. Guman Singh, the second son of Mohkam Singh, 
had tliree sons, Hup Singh, who has been succeeded by Sital 
Singh; Sheo Dayal, who is still alive; and Durga Singh, the 
father of Niranjan Singh. This branch has some f)roperty in 
Derapur, though of no great extent. Bhao Singh, the third 
son, died without issue. Chandi Singh, the youngest, was 
followed by Bhaukal Singh, whose son Mathura Singh was 
the father of Bajendra Bahadur Singli. The latter owns a 
large property of 10,242 acres assessed at Bs. 13,934, com¬ 
prising 35 villages and three shares in Derapur, eleven shares 
in Bilhaur, one village and four shares in Bhognipur and one 
share in Akbarpur. Another flourishing Gaur family is that 
of Jalihapur in the Berapnr tahsil, now owned by Baghu- 
nath Singh, the son of Baldeo Singh, and his mother, Tha- 
fcurain Indar Kunwar : it consists of thre eviJlages and four¬ 
teen shares in Berajuir, two villages and one share in Akbar¬ 
pur, and one share in Bilhaur, the whole amounting to 
6,572 acres with a revenue demand of Bs. 10,987. The 
family is connected by marriage with the Baja of Jagaman- 
pur in Jalaun, and the estates w^ere largely increased by 
Baldeo Singh. Thakur Hulas Singh, the y)resenti head of 
the Gaurs of Makrandpur Kainjri, owns eleven shares in 
Bilhaur with an area of 2,213 acres and a revenue demand 
of Bs. 7,630. The Gaurs of Kasgawan in the Cawnpore 
tahsil come of the same stock as the Khan pur Dilwal family, 
and are now represented by Raghunandan Singh, Bliairon 
Singh and Bhikam Singh, the sons of Mani'k Kishor Singh, 
who own on.e village and ten shares in that tahsil, with an 
area of 4,.509 acres and a revenue of Rs. 7,670." The chief 
Chauhan estate is that of Nonari in Derapur, now held by 
Thakurain Tej Kunwar, the widow of Gyan Singh : it com¬ 
prises nine villages and two shares in Derapur with an area 
of 6,808 acres, paying revenue Rs. 12,611 in addition to 
Rs. 656 on land in the Etawah distzict. Dalip Singh, the 
son of Sheo Singh, is the head of the old Bais family of 
Tiwaripur Salempur in Narwal. He owns four villages and 
two shares in that tahsil, one village in Ghatampur and three 
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sliares in Cawnix)re, including parts of Nauba^ta and Juhi 
Kalan : the area is 4,452 acres and the jevenue demand 
Es. 5,951. Tlie once enormous estates held by tlie Chandels 
liave almost vanished. The history of "Rawatpiir lias alieady 
been given, and all that remains to the piesent rt'jiresentative, 
Eawat Sheoratan Singh, comprises tlie village of Naramau 
and half Panki in tahsil Pawn])ore, one village in Bhogni- 
])ur, and one village and two sliares in Ohatampm’, the whole 
amounting to 6,426 acres with a demand of Pis. 9,050. The 
rest of the estate, twenty villages and one shaie in (5iwn- 
]>ore, with an area of 1P975 acres and an assessment of 
Es. 20,262, is in the possession of a Brahman, Pandit flaja 
Earn. The Eao of Sapahi holds six villages in Pawnpore 
assessed at Es. 8,154; and tlie only other (Inindel jmipei'ty 
of imi>ortance is that of Sona near Bhimsen station, held by 
Thakiir Delii Singh and Soblia Tviinwar. They belong to the 
Sheorajpnr bi’anch, and own about twenty villages in Cnwn- 
pore, Sheorajpnr, Derapnr and Bilhaur, in addition to one 
village in Fateh pur. ^ 

The largest Brahman estate is that held by Babii Fun* 
dan Pal and liis brother, Balldiaddar Prasad, the sons of iand- 
Debi C-Jhulam Tiwari of old Cawnpore. The acquisition of 
the property \vas more or less accidental; for the old Tajmau 
estate had passed into the hands of a wnman, and Kimdan 
Lai was selected as the nearest male heir, although his con¬ 
nection with the family w'as extremely remote. Subsequent 
additions have lieen made by purchase, and tlie projierty now^ 
comprises 88,188 acres in this district with a invenue demand 
of Es. 46,592, in addition to Es 8,780 paid in Fatehpur and 
Es. 500 in Jalaun. There are six villages and seven shares 
in Cawnpore, 23 villages and 18 shares in Bhognipiir, five 
villages and one share in Akbarpiir, three villages in Sheo- 
rajpur and one share in Ghatampur. The Ghaubes of Bhe- 
wan and Sheoli, in tahsil Sheorajpur, are an old family who 
have acquired wealth and land by money-lending : they are 
represented by Jwala Prasad, Prag Narayan and Bishambhar 
Nath, the sons of the well known Sidhari Lai, wlio together 
hold ten villages and 14 shares in Sheorajpur and one small 
"village and two shares in Akbarpur, with an aggregate area 
14,678 acres and a revenue demand of Es. 19,871. Pan- 
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dit Dwai'ka, Prasad, the son of Ganga Prasad Shiikul of 
Diindwa Jamauli in Bil]iaur, wlio gained a fortune by similar 
means, owns 13,010 acres paying revenue Es. 25,872: the 
property includes 38 shares in Billuiur, four villages and 13 
shares in Sheoi*ajpui‘, seven shares in Derapnr, five in Akbar- 
pur and one in Bhognipur. The old Dube family of GopaJ- 
pui’ in Narwal was raised to prominence by Earn Prasad^ 
who bonglif up many of the Jaganbansi villages. The pre¬ 
sent representative is Binda Prasad, who owns sixteen shares 
in Narwal witlj an area of 3,771 acres and a. demand of 
Es. (),500, and also pays a revenue of Es. 3,127 in the Fateh- 
])Lir district. The Misra Brahmans of Haibasu in Billiaur, 
lieaded by Sarjn Pr’asad, the son of Baldin, own one village 
and eight shares in Bilhain* and one share in Sheorajpur, 
V it!) an ai’ea of 2,177 acres and a dcanand of Es. 4,420, as 
well as land paying Rs. 003 in tlu' Unao district. Among the 
Brahman landholders must b(‘ included Pandit Ihirsotara Eao 
Tantia, the soji of Nai‘ayaai Eao Nana of Bithur, generally 
known as tlie^ Subadar Sahib. T\\e |)roj)erty was bestowed 
on the latter for his loyalty dni'ing the Mutiny and his 
abNt(mtion from the j)oliey of the Nana Sahib. It comprises 
on(‘ village in ('a.wjipore, one village and thi’c'o shares in 
Slu'or’aj[)in' and two villages in Dt'rapur, with an area of 
5,343 acres and a revenue demand of Es. 8,480, besides land 
assessed at Es. 5,112 in Farrnkhahad. An estate of six 
\ illages and one share' in the Gawnpore tahsil, paying revenue 
Hs. 8,288 on a. total area of 8,112 acies, is held by Eai Brij 
Narayan Giirtu, a vakil of the High Court, and Pandit Iqbal 
Narayan, a ])rofessor at the Hjndu College in Benares. They 
aie Kashmiri Brahmans, residing at Patkapur, and are the 
sons of Itai Tndar Narayan Gurtu, who was a subordinate 
judge and the son of Pandit Kishan Narayan, deputy collec¬ 
tor of Saugor at the time of the Mutiny. In that district he 
remhued excellent service for which he was rewarded with 
the hereditary title of Eai and a grant of land. 

Tiie largest Kurmi estate is that belonging to the Bibia- 
land^holders. pur family in Bilhain , now represented by Eaj Kumar and 
Ganga Sahai, the sons of Bhimma Singh. In addition to 
the ancestral property, which is of great antiquity, much has 
. \)eeu acquired by purchase. Eaj Kumar holds one village 
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and 15 shares in Bilhaur and one village and one share in 
Sheorajpur, aggregating 5,660 aeres and assessed at 
Ks. 9,016, and also pa^^s revenue to tlie a,mount of 
Bs. 4,914 in Farrnkhabad and Bs. 360 in TTnao. His ])rother 
owns two villages and 13 shares with aii ai'ea of 3>,r)78 acres 
and a demand of Bs. 5,806 in Bilhaur, aiid pavs Bs. -1.907 
in Fari'ukhabad, J\s. 2,723 in Unao and its. 1,790 in Ftawali. 
'Another old family is that of P)l)iti Haveli in Bilhaur now 
represented by Badha Kishan, who owns 14 shares in that 
tahsil with an area of 2,916 aeres and an assessment of 
Bs. 4,619, in addition to land paying Bs. 4,842 in Fairukha- 
bad. The other great Kurmi (‘olony is in Cihatnm|)ur, 
the (liief estate is that of Baripal, now owned by (lulab I)('i 
and Ansiiya .Dei, the widows of Durga Prasad : it comprises 
nine villages and 15 shares, with an area of 12,050 acrc^s 
and a revenue demand of Rs, 14,210. 

The remaining large j)roprietors are for the most ])art 
traders and bankers of Pawnpore. Among the Haniiis the 
chief is Bai Kanhaiya Ijal Bahadur, the (lovernnient treasurer 
and a jaxuninent (*itizen. He is the son of Sidh (lopal. wlio^c' 
father Bam CiOjjal, an Agarwala, made a, fortune by hank¬ 
ing. Another son of the latter, Baijnath, was tlu^ father of 
Bishambhar Nath, at present treasin-er in Jalaun. The pro¬ 
perty eom])rLses 7,959 acres in different ])arts of the district, 
and is assessed at Bs. 11 ,181 : there is the village of Rimhlma 
and one share in llie Pawn]'>ore talisil, as also two \'iMages 
in Akl)arpur, one each in Derapur and Narwal, and twa) 
shares both in Sheorajpiir and Bilhaur. Another Pania of 
Cawnpore is Bala Balmiikund, who lias three villages and 
eleven shares in Bhognipur, with an area of 5,508 aeres and 
a riovernment demand of Bs. 5,572. Tins was aeqnii*ed by 
his father, Sheo Saliai, who was murdered by the ousted 
Thakurs of Malasa. There is a well known family of 
Kayasths in Nawabganj, now represented by Babu Baj Baha¬ 
dur and Babu Sham Tjal, both deputy collectors, the sous of 
Munshi Bachhman Prasad, a tahsildar. They own two 
.villages and three shares in Sheorajpnr, two villages and one 
share in Bliogni])ur and two sliares in Akharpur, amounting 
in all to 8,342 aeres with a demand of Bs. 11,127. Baja 
Lai, a Kayastli of Lucknow, owns 1,421 acres in Akharpur 
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assessed at JIh, 5,026 —the remnants of an old estate. There 
are tliree Khattri families who have acquired large properties. 
One is held by Gopi Narayan, the son of Gauri Shankar 
and the nephew of Gaya Prasad, and Chhoti Lai, who made 
their fortune as sho])keepeis and then as commissariat con¬ 
tractors : he owns four villages in Derapur and one share each 
in Akbarpur and Cawnpore, 2,407 a(a*es all with a revenue 
of JRs. 3,950, in addition to lands assessed at 34s. 33,624 in 
Maiiqnni and 3fs. 2,390 in Etawali. The second was found¬ 
ed by Phu]idi Lai, for some time treasurer in Lucknow. His 
sons were Baldeo Prasad, the father of Lala Ganeshi Lai, 
and Jagannath, the fatlier of Rri Nath, now treasurer in 
3^\yzabad, and Bishambhnr Nath. Tliey own one village and 
one share in Cawn|)ore and one village in Narwal : the area 
is 5,351 acies and the assessment is Bs. 7,097. The third 
is that re])resented by Lala Debi Prasad, who succeeded 
botli In's fatlier, Ganga Prasad, and Jiis brother, Ajodhya 
Prasad. He resides in Moulegang and owns one village and 
four shares in Bhognipur, paying revenue Jls. 0,708 on an 
area of 4,798 acres. Tlie only Musahnan estate of any size 
is that of Raiyid Al)]>as Ali, the des(‘endant of the notorious 
Nasir Ali, who a('(|uired an immense number of villages by 
more oi- less fiaudident moans during tlie eaily days of Bid- 
tish rule. The pi’operty has been gieatly redvK*ed by extra¬ 
vagance and neglect, and one braneb of the family is in very 
straitened circumstances. Abbas Ali no longer lives in the 
once magnificent house at Patkapur but resides in the Saran 
district, his estate being under the Court of Wards. Tt 
consists of eight villages and parts of six otliers in Lerapur, 
three villages and three sliarcs in Sheorajpur, two villages 
in Iblbaur, one village and one share in Ghatampur, one 
share in Cavvn]>ore and one in Narwal, the whole amounting 
to 21 ,559 acres with a revenue demand of Ps. 18,369. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of a Chamar zaniiridar, Ivashi Das, 
who recently succeeded his brother Sanwal Das. The pro¬ 
perty was purchased with the proceeds of successful contracts 
in hides and amounts to 7,768 acres assessed at Ps. 13,195 : 
it comprises ojie village in each of tlie talisils of Sheorajpur, 
Narwal and Bhognipur, four shares in Akbarpur, two in 
Cawnpore and two in Ghatampur. 
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At the recent settlement the total area included in hold¬ 
ings was 870,675 acres, and of this 107,359 acres or 12’33 
per cent, were cultivated by [)roprietors as either sir or 
lliudkafiht. The proportion varies in different parts of the 
district, being 15*8 in Bhognipnr and 14 per cent, in Dera^ 
por, where the old cultivating comnuinities are strongest, 
and dropping to 10 per cent, in C-a.wnfKire and only 8*5 in 
Narwal, in wliich a large amount of the land is owned by 
non-resident ,propriGitiors. Tlie area has grieatly decreased 
since the preceding settlement when it was no less than 
];)0,225 acres, the decline being most marked in Akbar- 
pur where proprietary cultivation has dropped from 25,343 
to 10,450 acres. The change is to be observed in every 
tahsil, though it is comparatively unimportant in Bilhaiir, 
Bhognipur and Slieoraj])ur. Tenants with rights of occu¬ 
pancy, including the large and constantly increasing number 
of ex-proprietors in cultivating ])Ossession of their old sir 
lands, now hold 520,874 acres or 59*83 per cent, of the 
entire area. High as this ])ro}X)rtion undoubtedly is, it is 
lower by 5,630 acres than that of thirty years before. 
Tliere lias been a marked decline in the Cawnpore and 
TUiogriipur tabsils and a considerable fall in Ghatampur and 
Narwval, though on the other hand the area lias increased 
rapidly in Bilhaur and Derapnr, where the proportion nowr 
amounts to 66*1 and 67 per cent., respectively. Next to 
these come Sheorajpur with 62*4 and Narwal with 61*9 per 
cent., wdiile the others are below the general average, the 
figure being 57*4 in Akbarpur, 56*8 in Ghatampur, 56*5 in 
Cawnpore and 52*2 in Bhognipur. While the old occu¬ 
pancy area has been reduced by about 30 per cent, the 
acquisition of new rights has been very extensive, and save 
in a few^ instances there has been no general campaign on 
the part of proprietors against the privileged tenants. It is 
j)robably the case that in certain instances, where the rental 
of an estate has been unduly inflated for sale purposes, the 
attempt to collect the nominal rent in full has led to resig¬ 
nation on the part of tenants; but this is not of frequent 
occurrence, and a more common case is where a tenant holds 
other land in addition to his occupancy fields, and ig then 
subject to considerable pressure on the part of the landlord. 
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In every district, however, the disappearance of old occu- 
paiK'Y lands has been fully as great, and in many instances 
mnrh greater, tlian in Cawnpore, where the extinction of 
rights has been due rather to natural causes such as famine 
find sickness than to tlie action of the zamindars, With 
the exception of 24,279 acres held rent-free or at nominal 
rates, the remaining area, 218,162 acres or 25‘05 per cent., 
’‘is cultivated by tenanUs-a.t-will ; tlie proforlion ranging from 
18‘4 in Bilhaur to about 30 per cent, in Cawnpore, Biiogni- 
piir and (4hatam]nir. The area has nec'essarily increased 
with the reduction under the other heads, and roiilly a 
good deal of the proprietary cultivation should come under 
the saine category since about twn-fjftlis of it is sublet. Tt 
is impossible to ascertain the total number of tenants, owing 
to the fact that the same man often bolds land in more than 
one village, and still more frequently cultivates holdings of 
ditferent classes. 

The distribution of the cultivating castes corresponds 
closely with that of tlu' ]>o])ulation generally. Figures are 
available only in the (*ase of rent-])aying tenants; but these 
give fairly accurate idea of the general situation, save that 
considerable additions ought to be made to the proportions 
tilled by Bajpiits, Kurmis and Brahmans, who constitute 
the bulk of the cultivating proprietors. Among the tenants 
]>roper Brahmans take' the lead, holding 22’8 per cent, of the 
total area and outnumbering every othei' caste save in the 
Ghatampur and Bhogni[)ur tahsils. They are not good cul¬ 
tivators, and their lack of energy is almost as great a draw¬ 
back as the disabilities Irxun which they suffer by reason of 
the law forbiddijig them to luuidle the plough or to touch 
manure, the wmih in their fields being generally delegated 
to hired labour.. Next come "Rajputs with 16*6 ] 3 er cent., 
their numbers being greatest in Cawmpore, Narwhal and 
'Akbarpur and smallest in the Jumna tracts, though in the 
latter they have a considerable ainount, of proprietarv culti¬ 
vation. They are little superior to the Brahmans as hus¬ 
bandmen, but in Ghatampur they appear to be far more 
iiidustrious than elsewhere, even their women taking part in 
field work. Ahirs hold 15*6 ]3er cent., and are strongest in 
Akbarpur and Narwal. Thougli by tradition their calling is 
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pastoral rather than agTiciiltural, they are cultivators of a 
fair order, and make the best of the poor soils in which 
they are mainly located. Kurmis cultivate t)‘0 ]:)or cent, 

of the area and in Bhognipur and Ohatampur outnumber, 
all other castes, while they are vei'v strong in paits of ihl- 
haur and Sheoi'ajpur, though in the southern (langetic tract 
they are almost Lmknowtt. As ])usbandmen they stand in 
the foremost rank, being ec|nalU‘d only by the Kaclihis who 
hold 3'5, and possibly by the Bodhs, who have '2'^ per cent., 
principally in Oawnpore and the northern suixli visions. 
Chamars are fairly (*omnmn everywher-e, though the bulk of 
them are Jiired labouj’ej's : they hold per cent., mainly 

in the south aaid west of the district. The (4adariyas, too, 
belong princi})ally to T)e.r’a|)ur-, Akbai'pur and the Jumna 
talisils and cultivate 4‘1 per cent., and then follow j\lnsal- 
mans of various descriptions with. 2*2, Kayasths with J’4 
and Banias with 1‘2 per cent., while a varied and miscel¬ 
laneous body of Hindus makes u}) the remaining 10 ])er emit. 

Throughout the district the prevailing system is one of 
simple cash rents, generally assessed on holdings in the lump, 
but, not nnhequenily deteiinined by a- field-to-field valu¬ 
ation.- The gn^ain-renled area is quite insignificant, amount¬ 
ing to no more than 47 a(*i-es, exclusive of the alluvial 
malials, to which this system is well suited by reason of the 
precarious nature of the cultivatiorr aird outturn. Special 
crop i‘ents, too, are unknown, save in the case of some pan 
gardens and the tobacco lands of T3omatr[)ur in the Xarwal 
tahsil. Consequently the rent depends mainly on (lie nature 
and the agricultural capacity of the soil, and few other 
factors exercise any direct influence; for although differences 
exist between the rentals of various castes it will generally 
be found that the best cultivators occupy the richest lands and 
therefore pay tlie highest rent, or else where valuable 
holdings are in tlie possession of the less skilled agricul¬ 
turists, the rate is comparatively high and probably little 
lower than the true competition rental. There is of course 
a considerable difference between the rents paid by 
privileged and unprivileged tenants; but it should be observ¬ 
ed that formerly those in possession of occupancy rights 
paid an actually higher rent than tenants-at-^vill, the reason 
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bein^ that the former held lands which had been longest 
under cultivation and which therefore were more desirable 
from an agricultural point of view, since the increase of 
population and the pressure of the revenue demand? 
Jiecessitated an extension of cultivation which could only be 
achieved by the reclamation of inferior soil. The difference 
in the rates paid by the two classes is of recent date, and 
is due to the fact that while for various reasons the value 
of land has increased and the rent has consequently gone up, 
the enhancement of the latter to its true market value has^ 
been feasible only in tlie case of tenants-at-will. Indeed^ 
the rise in the occupancy rental has been much greater than 
would have been the ('ase had not the acquisition of rights 
in so large a portion of the oc-cupancy area been compara¬ 
tively recent. The enhancement of old occupancy rents 
has in fact been merely nominal, and the increase in the 
o(‘cupancy incidence is due solely to the accretion of new 
rights. Among the manifold causes which have ojierated 
to raise rents the most ])rominent are the increase in the 
value of agricultural ])rodnce, resulting in a general rise of 
pri<*es, and the greatly enlianced value of the land due to the 
expansion of canal irrigation, whi(*h has not only reudeied 
the district comparatively secnire against seasonal calamities, 
but has also markedly increased the productive power of the 
soil. At the same time it is fairly obvious that the com¬ 
petition for land is greater than before, owing in part to the 
growing pressure of the population on the soil and in part 
to the many transfers of proiierty which have converted for¬ 
mer proprietors into mere tenants. 

As to the actual increase in the rent rates it is difficult 
to s])eak with accura.('y, while the absence of reliable infor¬ 
mation renders it impossible to determine what rents were 
paid in the past. It is deal* that the indubitably excessive 
assessments imposed on the district during the first half of 
the nineteenth century brought rents at a very early date 
up to a remarkably high figure; so high in fact that further 
enliancement could not be expected in the absence of any 
decided improvement in the agricultural conditions of the 
district. For a long period prices remained low, so that the 
only method of reducing the incidence of revenue demand 
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and increasing the aggregate rental was tlie doubtful policy 
of bringing inferior lands under cultivation. There are no 
figures to show the assets of the district in 1840; and the 
fact that the total rental increased by some ten per cent, 
between 1857 and 1873 proves but little, since it cannot be 
jiscertained how far this was due to the spread of cultiva¬ 
tion. It is clear, however, that by the latter year irrigation 
]ias been extended to a large portion of the district, and that 
prices were already slu>wing a distinct, if not particularly 
paid, upward movement. At the time of tlie settlement the 
average cash rental was Ks. 4*32 per acre, that of occupancy 
tenants being lis. 4*34 and that of tenants-at-wiil Ks. 4*27. 
At the time tliese rates were fully high in consideration of 
the natural capacities of the district, and as compared with 
those of other and more favoura})1y situated parts. In the 
course of thirty years the rates have risen to a.n average of 
Ils. 4*99 per acre of occnf)ancy holdings. Its. 5*38 for tenants- 
at-will and Its. 5*1 for the entire casli-rented area, involving 
an iiK'rease of 15 ])er cent, in the case of privileged tenants 
and 25 per cent, of others. 8uch a rise in rents can by no 
means be considered excessive, inasmucli as it is far less 
than the rise in the value of grain, quite apart from the 
improvement in the assets due to the great extension of 
canal irrigation in those parts of the district which were 
foiinerly the most precarious. In spite of the general in- 
crc'ase in the rates it is probably safe to assert that at the 
piesent lim>? reiits, thougli still generally high, are more 
moderate than at any previous period. Probably certain 
parts of the distric^t exhibit, higher rents than others of 
equal quality, and tliis is especially the case in the 
Bilhaur and Sheorajpur tahsils. In these tracts the soil is 
undoubtedly superioi' to that found elsewhere and a large 
number of the cultivators are Ivurmis, who at all times 
have paid very high rents and have doubtless been subject 
to the imposition of much more severe rates than could ever 
have been obtained from Brahmans or Bajputs. In 1870 
it was considered that in these tahsils the rents were ex¬ 
cessive; and that this is still the case would appear from the 
fact that the rise in the rental during the next thirty years 
was considerably greater than elsewhere. Another point 
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worthy of notice is that a large part of the area shown as 
held by tenants-at-will is cultivated by persons in possession 
of occupancy rights in other holdings. Bucli a tenant can 
doubtless afford to pay more for the additional land than he 
could pay if lie depended on it for a livelihood, since it is 
worth his while to take it up jnovided he can make any 
profit on the venture; so that it is very possible that the re¬ 
corded rents on non-occupancy tenants are actually above 
true competition rents, and that they therefore fail to afford 
an exact idea of the actual condition of affairs. The vari¬ 
ations in the rental exhibited in different tahsils are such as 
to fairly represent the relative value of the several sub¬ 
divisions. The lowest rates are to be found in the Ghatam- 
pur tahsil, where the average is Its. 4*01 for occupancy and 
Its. ‘V9R for other holdings. Next comes llhognipur with 
Its. 5*19 and Its. 4‘22, respectively, both these tahsils show¬ 
ing a higher rate for privileged tenants than for tenants- 
at-will. In Dcrapur and Akbarpur the rents approximate 
closely to the general average, while in all the Gangetic 
tahsils this is considerably exceeded. The highest figures 
are found in Sheorajpur, where occmpancy tenants pay 
Its. 5*84 and those without rights Its. 7*35 per acre. In 
Bilhaur, too, the rental is almost as high, the difference 
being due solely to the presence of much inferior land in the 
western villages. Further details of past and present rates 
will be found in the various tahsil articles. As to the in¬ 
fluence of caste oji tlie rejital it most be observed that the 
uneciual distribution of the different comniunities renders 
precise comparison almost impossible. In every tahsil the 
highest rate is tliat paid by Kachhis, averaging Jts. 6*57, and 
ranging from Es. 8*92 in Cawn])ore and Es. 8*71 in Sheoraj¬ 
pur to Es. 5*31 in Ghatampur. In the second place come 
the Chamars and miscellaneous castes, paying over Es. 6 
per acre : and it is almost certain that this high rate is due 
rather to their inferior social position than to the possession 
of any great skill in husbandly. At all events they are great¬ 
ly inferior to the Kurmis, who pay Es. 4*72; but the latter, 
although as general farmers they are without equals, pay 
distinctly lower rents than the Ahirs, wliose average is 
Es. 4*72, or even less than the Brahmans and Eajputs, whose 
rentals is as much as Es. 4*85. This apparent anomaly admits 
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of an easy solution, for the Kurmis occur in greatest strength 
in the tracts along the Jumna and in the sandy valley of 
the Tsan, and while their rents in the latter are no doubt 
extremely high, they are necessarily much lower than those 
of the Brahmans and Rajputs, who almost monopolise the 
richest pjirts of Bilhaur and Sheorajpur. The Lodhs, who 
are mainly confined to these tahsils and to Cawnporo, inul at 
the same time are admirable cultivators, pay on an average 
Bs. 509. The Oadariyas pay Ks. 4*55, a fairly higli rate 
in consideration of the general poverty of their holdings— 
usually on tlie hanks of the rivers—and the same is paid by 
Mnsalmans, who very often obtain favourable rates on 
a(‘Connt of their social ])osition. Kayasths perhaps afford 
a clear example of the privileges enjoj^ed by social status, 
for the average rental of their holdings, which are distributed 
among all the tahsils, is no more than Es. 4*16; but on tlie 
other hand Banias, wlio are cultivators of no ability and 
enjoy at least e(pia] rank pay as miieli as Us. 4*81, and in Bil- 
liaur the rate for tliis caste is fully as high as that of any 
other, the reason as before being that their holdings are of 
a generally superior description. 

Probably no district can exhibit in a more marked degree 
than Cawnpore the amelioration that has taken place in the 
geiieral condition of the people during tlic past fifty years. 
This ]s due not only to the immense development of the 
city and its trade, which has resulted in higher wages and 
consequentP/ in a higher standard of comfort among the 
lower classes, but also to the wonderful improvement in the 
fisc'al condition of the rural tra(*t brought about the in¬ 
troduction of canal water in almost every part and the cons¬ 
truction of roads arid railways in all directions. Added to 
this a great change has been effected in the revenue ad¬ 
ministration, eacli successive revision of the settlement re¬ 
ducing the demand and enabling tlio peasant proprietors to 
retain their hold on the land. There can be no hesitation 
in saying that during the first lialf-century of British rule 
the state of affairs was deplorable. The old landowners 
suffered terribly from over-assessment and a merciless system 
of sale for arrears of revenue, which occasioned general dis¬ 
content and reflected itself in the impoverishment of the 
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tenants and labourers. At the present time the district is 
still highly assessed ; but there is a much closer relation bet¬ 
ween the demand and the revenue-paying capacity of the 
tract, which for the most part has a fertile soil with 
abundant facilities for irrigation, while the increased value 
of agiicultuial pioduce enables the (ailtivator to reap a 
handsome profit and to keep himself and his family in far 
greater comfort than was possible in former days. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Revenue. 


Ever since the introduction of the existing system of District 
administration the district of ('awnpore has formed part of^^a,fl. 
the Allahabad division. Under the control of the com¬ 
missioner the chief executive ofticer is the magistrate and 
collector, whose staff comprises as a rule a joint magistrate, 
a covenanted assistant, three deputy collectors and a treasury 
ofticer, while frequently a second joint magistrate is added 
during the cold weather. Other magisterial officers com¬ 
prise the cantonment magistrate, the eight tahsildars and 
three deputy magistrates in the Canal department; while 
there is a bench of honorary magisti’ates for the trial of petty 
cases occurring within municipal limits, and in the Uerapur 
tahsil Thakur Oyaii Singh has enjoyed third-class powers 
since 1865. Criminal appeals lie to the sessions judge, who 
is also district judge for civil })urposes, the remaining civil 
courts including that of the judge of small causes at Cawn- 
pore, the subordinate judge and the munsifs of Cawnpore and 
Akbarpur. The remaining district staff consists of the 
superintendent of police and his assistant, the civil surgeon 
and two assistant surgeons at the headquarters and Nawab- 
ganj dispensaries, two district engineers and their assistants, 
the various engineers in the Irrigation department, the agent 
of the Bank of Bengal, the superintendent of post-offices and 
the postmaster, several telegraph officials, the assistant 
opium agent, the headmaster of the high school and the stall* 
of the agricultural station and college. 

At the cession of the district Mr. Welland was appointed courts, 
to the three offices of collector, magistrate and judge; but in 
a short time the majority of the Regulations in fofce in 
Benares were applied to the Ceded I^rovinces, with the result 
that the revenue administration was separated from the rest 
and the combined offices of judge and magistrate were vest¬ 
ed in a second officer. This arrangement was maintained 
till 3827, when the functions of judge and magistrate were 
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separated. In 183^2 an additional collector was appointed for 
spec'ial reasons and in 1838 the magistrate was given revenue 
powers, but in this district the offices of magistrate ahd 
(‘ollector were not united till 1843. It should be noted that 
at first the district courts and offices were located in canton¬ 
ments, but so many disputes arose between the civil and 
military offic^ers that in 3811 the courts were removed to 
Bithur. The distance of that place from tlie city proved 
very inconvenient, and in 1819 the head(]uarters were trans- 
fei kmI to Nawabganj where ciitcherries, a. jail and a treasury 
were erected. Of the subordinate magisterial officers the 
tahsildars date from the introduction of Jhdtish rule, though 
their functions have been extensively modified from time to 
time: while deputy collectors were first appointed under 
Regulafion IX of 1833. Tor the pui’}^osc\s of (M\il jurisdic¬ 
tion two sadr a mins with very limited ])owers, and designated 
mufti and pandit, were entrusted with t!ie trial of small suits 
th(‘ir jxiwers being extended in 1834, wlien their remuner¬ 
ation (‘onsisted in the sums derived from the sale of stamped 
paper. In 1817 the office of munsif was introduced for the 
outlying tracts, one having chargi^ of Kanauj and Thathia 
and the other of Auraiya. and Sikaiuha. 14ie next year a 
third sadr amin was added: and in 18i21 the powers of the 
courts were again extended, munsifs trying suits up to 
Rs. 100 in value and the sadr amins up to Rs. 500. Regular 
salaries >ver(' substituted for the procc^eds of the stamp in¬ 
come in 1824, while subsequent changes involved the raising 
of the value of suits triable by sadr amins to Rs. 1 ,000 in 
1827 and the axix)ointment of a fourth officer in 1829. The 
arrangements were greatly altered in 1832, when the courts 
comprised those of a principal sadr amin trying cases up to 
Rs. 5,000, one sadr amin with powers as before and foiu- 
munsifs stationed at Cawmpore, Gajner, Sheorajpnr and 
Rasulabad, each having jurisdiction in suits up to Rs. 300 
in value. In 1836 the munsifs, now five in number, were 
divided according to police circles; but in 1846 a fresh dis¬ 
tribution was made, one circle comprising the city and canton- 
ments, a second the parganas of Jajmau and Biihur, a third 
Akbarpur, Ghatarnpur and Sarh Salempur, a fourth Bhogni- 
pur, Sikandra and Derapur, and the last Rasulabad, Bil- 
haur and Sheorajxmr. The munsifi of Derapur was abolished 
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ill 1862,’and included in that of Akbarpiir; while the Sheo- 
mjpur circle was merged in CVawnpore five years later. 
Subsequently the number was reduced to two, the Cawnpore 
rmmsif having charge of tlie Cawnpore, Narwal, Bilhaur and 
Slieorajpur tahsils, while that of Akbarpur includes in his 
circle the remainder of the district. The principal sadr 
auiin is now the subordinate judge. He was invested in 
1868 with tlie powers of a judge of a small cause court in 
tlie city and civil station, these being ext(uulcd in 187] over 
all the Jajmau pargana : but at the present time tlie ofi&ces 
are distiiujt. 

A mil it,ary foi’ce has been stationed at Ciiwnyiore since an,rrisoa. 
1778, when a brigade of Oudh local troops under British 
officers, raised under the terms of the treaty of 1772, was 
removed to this place from Faizpur Karnpu near Bilgram in 
Hardoi. After the <‘.ession the garrison consisted of the 
Company’s forces together with a regiment of British 
cavalry and an infantry battalion. The cantonments were 
rebuilt after the Mutiny and now contain acTOmmodation 
for a battalion of British infantr}^ a battery of field artillery, 
a regiment of Indian cavalry and one of Indian infantry. 

The force is included in the Allahabad brigiide of the Ylll 
or ‘Lucknow division. The aflairs of cantonments are 
managed by the usual committee, which disposes of an 
annual income of some Bs. 60,000. 

In 1801 the district of Cawn])ore comprised the par- gubdivi- 
ganas of 3ajmau, Bithur, Slieorajpur, Bilh.aur, Basulabad, siona 
Derapur, Sikandra, Bliognipur, Akbarpur, Ghatampur, Sarh 
and Salempur, as well as Auraiya and Kanauj, transferred 
in 1836 to Farrukhabad, and For,a Aniauli, which in 1826 
was made part of the new district of Fatehpur. In 1805 the 
idhiqa of Bbadek was added from ITa-mirpur but was given 
back to Kalpi in 1826, while in 1817 Tirwa and Thathia, 
then belonging to Eta wall, were united with Cawnpore, 
though they were afterwards assigned, in 1836, to the district 
of Fan-ukhabad. The internal changes have not been very 
numerous, although a large number of transfers were made 
for the purposes of administrative convenience at the first 
regular settlement, of which mention will be made in the 
various tahsil articles. The pargana of Bithur was 
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abolished in 1860, when it was divided between Sheorajpur 
and Jajmau. Sikandra was amalgamated with Derapur in 
1861, the latter having received Mangalpiir as early as 1808. 
Mangalpiir was a taluqa rather than a pargana : and the 
same may be said of Sachendi, Maswanpur and Majhawan, 
which were absorbed in Jajmaii in 1807. Otlu'r minor 
subdivisions of a similar character were Deoha, a part of 
Bilhaur; Malgosa, included in Rasulabad; SheoJi and Sakrej, 
which formed portions of Sheoirajpur; Bilaspur, which was 
merged in Sikandra ; Musanagar, in pai-gajia; Bhognipui ; 
ajid Akharpur Birbal in Ghatampur. About the same time 
Sarh was united wdth Salempur, and this made a iolal of 
eleven parganas, as mentioned above, each constituting a 
single tahsil. The number was rediK'cd to nine by the 
disap])earance of Bithur and Sikandra, but no further 
change was made till the 1st of April 1894, wdien the 
Rasiilabad tahsil was abolished, the area being divided 
between Bilhaur and Derapur, some villages of the latter, 
including most of the old Sikandra pargana, being assigned 
to Bhognipur. There are now therefore eight tabsils--- 
OawnfX)re, Sheorajpur, Bilhaur, Dei’apur, Akharpur, Bhogni¬ 
pur, (ihatampur and Na-rwal, the new name of Sarb Ralem- 
pur—eacdi consisting a revenue and criminal subdivision. 

Altbougb it is possible that the misery rc'sulting from tlio 
admitted maladministration of the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh 
was somewhat exaggerated by the early British o Hi rials, it is 
certain that the Oudh government exacted the utmost that the 
district could be made to pay; and at the same time it is not 
improbable that the recorded revenue wais more or less a 
fancy figure, the object being to give the most favourable im¬ 
pression as to the value of the territory acquired ])y the rom- 
pany. If this was the case, however, it was not, realised at 
the time, and at all events the ea,rly revenue policy adopted 
by the Company’s servants proved little short of disastrous. 
The estimated revenue in the last year of Saadat Ali Khan’s 
rule was Rs. 22,56,156, and it may be taken foi- granted that 
the whole of this was never collected. It was therelore in¬ 
cumbent on Mr. Welland, the first collector, to make certain 
that this assessment, was inadequate before considering the 
possibility of an increase. Some enquiry was made, it is true, 
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but it cannot be ascertained on what basis the settlement was 
made. The general principles of assessment were that the 
]’evenue consisted of tthe whole of the gross assets, after de¬ 
ducting 10 per cent, as the malilchana of the person engaging, 
and 5 per cent, for village expenses, including the pay of 
the patwari : no account was taken of rent-free holdings and 
sir was rated at a nominal rate. In calculating the assets the 
only available material was the estimate either of the tahsildaig 
who received a percentage on the amount collected and was 
therefore not likely to err on the side of leniency, or of the 
qanungo, the latter being checked b}" the statements pre¬ 
pared by the patwari in collusion with tlie zamindar, and on 
the other hand exaggerated by competition between rival pro¬ 
prietors or the reports obtained from informers. [Unfortu¬ 
nately for the people the season of 1801-0*2 was good, and that 
of the next year the best on record. The assessment was 
made after ascertaining the produce of the Miarif harvest, 
and consequently everything pointed to an inflation of the 
assets. In addition the advances made by the Oudh officials 
were remitted and all the old miscellaneous dues were abolisli- 
ed, with the result that the prof)rietors were induced to agree 
to a settlement for three years on terms which rendered its 
success dependent on a. succession of bumper crops. The total 
revenue of the district thus deternnined was Rs. 24,69,040. 
Troubles arose almost immediately. The malguzars com- 
jilained, not without reason, thal they had been deceived 
as regards the malikana, for they were told that this 
had been already taken into account in fixing the demand; 
and it is at any rate certain that in many estates the revenue 
actually exceeded the gross assets recorded in the village 
papers. Then came the drought of 1803-04, and the whole 
fabric collapsed. The collector recommended the suspension 
of Rs. 2,42,184 and the remission of a similar sum; but such 
measures were useless when the population was in the great¬ 
est distress and many of the landholders had absconded, 
while no one would come forward to engage for the abandoned 
estates. Ultimately suspensions were granted to the amount 
of Us. 5,28,787; but even then a large balance remained, and 
to remedy matters recourse was had to the fatal policy of 
selling the estates in default. Not only was the measure 
unjust, but it let loose a flood of chicanery and villainy o7i the 
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part of the wuhordiiiate officials. Within less than a year 
froiii Noveinla'r, ISO;-), ns many ‘208 estates, assessed at 
Es. 3,64,380 were sold, mostly to officials or tlieir relatives and 
often for trifling' sums, and al limes, as w^as afterwards prov- 
e<], without the former proprietor bein^‘ aware tliat his land 
was to be sold or even that he was in arrears. The chief 
sufferers were the old zanihuJars, who in this distried. had en- 
^^aeed for most of the land, lioldin^^ 1,590 out of 2,05S villages 
as compared witli ]68 settled with headmen, 251 leased to 
farm('i‘s. 10 i*eveniie-tree and 21) under dii’ect management. 

In the meantiiiK' preparations \vere made for the formation 
of a second tnennial settlement, and the paltraris were requir¬ 
ed to furnish estimates of |)rodiice as ])eforc. ddie Board 
desired tlie engagenumts of the first setllemeiit to be renewed; 
but tlie collector, j\lr. Jtumbleton, represented that this was 
altogelliej* impossible and that a substantial ]‘eduction was in¬ 
evitable. Tlie (‘ollec'tor was then instructed to obtain the 
best ttu’ius ])ossible, and under these c'onditions the I'cvemie was 
fixed at l\s. 23,86,090. The decrease, however, was almost 
confined to those estates which had come under dii'ect maaiage- 
nient and w(Me a source of embarj-assment to the authorities; 
wliile in the rest of tlie district the demand still ])ressed heavi¬ 
ly, repoits of recusancy W('ro frequent and seventy more estates 
were put to auction for arrears. Though there was a real 
desire to mend matters, little could be done in the absence of 
any record-of-rights, together with an almost com})lete igno- 
I’ance of the names and status of the persons who should have 
been looked to foi’ the ])ayment of the revenue. Mr. Dumble- 
ton proposed that stcqis should be taken to establish a. rental 
proportionate to the demand; but the Hoard, having no mate¬ 
rials wdth which to judge of the real facts of the case, decided 
to appoint a commission under Eegulation VII of 1807 for the 
purpose of sufierintending the ensuing settlement. Messrs. 
Cox and Tucker, the commissioners, found that the district 
was still over-assessed and had not yet had time to recover 
from the evils of the first settlement, the pressure of the exist¬ 
ing demand being especially heavy in the j)argana,s of Jajmau, 
Bithur, Salempur and Dornanpur. Much difficulty was ex- 
p(n-ienced in realising the revenue, although during the three 
vears the balances amounted to no more than Es. 1,03,290. 
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It is interesting to note that one of tlie objects of the conunis- 
sion was to enquire into tlic ndvisalhliiv of a |)ei*iiianent settle¬ 
ment, a sclieme tliat was stjojiglv recomincjuled 1)V tlie Indian 
authorities and would doul)iless have been ('.arried out but for 
the wiser counsels of the Directors. In the c-ase o(‘ Cawnpore 
it was reported that, though the country was consukaed to be 
fully developed, there wris not suffi(‘ient information available 
for a, d('a-ision of such mcHiuMit aiid that, at an\ latt'. it would 
be best to defer the (juestion for a period of fifteen years. 

The third settlement was made foi* a teian oi Cou]’ yeais, 
from 1808-09 to .1811-1*2, the revenue on this occasion beine 
Its. 28,10,001 ; thougli this includes the jatjir in pargana 
Sikaiuh'a givcui to llaja Anupgir Jlinunat Ikihadiir assessed 
at -Its. -1,22,820, and as lie had increased liis demand by sons' 
Ks. 16,000, the rediu'tion was not so gi'eat as at lii^l si l’I it 
appeaivd, biveiy ])argana, Jiowcuer, with the exce])tion of 
Itasulabad, .sharial in Ihc* decrea<se ; but nonetheless 49 estates 
wei*e sold during the ('urrency of this settlement, villagers as¬ 
sessed at two and a half lakhs were farmed in conseijuence of 
the refusal o.f the zaniindars to engage and. abo\e all. the 
real control of ailairs was in the hands of as corrufit a body 
of officials as evei* existed in lliese provinces. Nonetludess 
the settlement was a great improvemtmt on its pirdeca'ssors 
in its g(moi*al working, for the balances, which wc'ie aft(u*- 
wards remitted, amounted to no more than Rs. 87,022 : and 
the commissioners considered it merely as an ari'amgement for 
rectifying the mistakes and inequalities of the ])ast. 

Th(' good intentions of the commissioners were rarned 
out at the fourth settlement, which was made for five year- 
from 1812-18 to 1810-17. The demand was now^ fixed at Its. 
28/21,088; l)ut the increase was mei*el\ nominal, owing to a 
furtliei- ejiliaaicemejit in the (losliain K/g/r, the resum[)tion of 
tlie revenue-free estate of Najafgarh and the transfer to this 
distri(*t of certain villages from pargana Kora, The-work 
of assessment was entiusted to Mr. New nham, l)ut tlie ])rin(‘i- 
pal task of that oflic'cr wais the removal of the band of (‘orrupt 
and intriguing subordinates, who for so many yeai’s liad held 
the district in tlieir haaids. By tlie dismissal of these people 
and their i*elatives lu^ at once opened soui’ces of infoiination 
which had hitherto been blocked up. “Tie proceeded into 
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the interior of the district and held personal coniniiinication 
with the f>eopIe, hut not as lieretofore through the medium of 
the native officials. He-seems quite to have gained their 
confidence and affection. He restored, where possible, many 
of the old and injured zamindars to their estates, and by a 
judicious reduction and equalisation of the revenue, and by a 
proper selection^of representatives of the different coinmuni- 
ties, he formed a settlement which for a period of twelve years 
stood well and was (‘ollected without distressing the people.”* 
IVfr. Newnham’s settlement worked well enough at first, and 
the sul)sequent difficulties that occurred could not have been 
foreseen. Thew arose from tlie financial disorganisation 
caused by the sinnilianeons closing of the ('ompany’s cotton 
factories and the comphde failure of the great indigo concerns, 
of which mention has already been made. The effect of the 
stoppage of advances to the cultivators was most disastrous, 
es])ecially as the wealtli that had been acquired from this source 
had resulted in the general spread of extravagance among 
the zamindars. Added to this the closing years of the settle¬ 
ment, which was extended under various regulations till the 
revision under Jtegulation TX of ]8d3, were darkened by tlie 
fearful calamity of the great chauranawe famine, which left a 
lasting effect on the district. 

\ notable occurrence during this settlement was the ap- 
})oiutment of the specij\l (nmmission which was deputed to 
eiiquire into the results of the early revenue policy in these 
provinces. Its formation was largely due to the exertions 
of Mr. T. (h Txobertson, judge and magistrate of Cawnpore, 
who brought to light the corrupt and irregular nature of the 
numerous sales of estates that had taken place in the past. 
He first made rey>resentatio7is on the subject in 1818; but the 
commission did not come into being till 182], when Messrs, 
('hristian and Bird were deputed to conduct the enquiry in 
this district under the provisions of Begulation I of that year. 
The diffK'ulty of the task was enhanced by the collusion that 
had existed between the office establishment at headquarters 
and those at the various iahsils, since the pa[)ers of ]808 and 
1804 for example, relating to both remissions of revenue and 
sales, had been either mutilated or destroyed. A further 
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proof of fraud was that the sales for alleged balances of those 
years did not generally take place till 1806-07, after the intro¬ 
duction of a, now settlement, at which the assessment was 
made on reduced terms in many cases with the dependents of 
tlie tahsildars tlKunselves and almost always to tlie exclusion 
of the former owners. The chief offenders were Nasir Ali, 
th(' c'ollector’s diwan, who had relatives as tahsildajs iji Bitliur 
and Derapur; aud Ahmad Ikikhsh, the nazir, whose net was 
s|)iread over Ghatainpur, Jajmau, Rheoli, Bilhaur and Basul- 
abad. Ill olFecting those transfers every species of fraud had 
l)een oinployed, often witli consummate skill. In 1813 Mr. 
Newnham oxprc'ssc'd the ofiinion tluit 800 villages had lieeii 
fraudulently taken from the old proprietors, and, though this 
was afterwards considered an excessive estimate, it is clear 
that ihe evil was very great. In the absenco of a correct 
recoj’d it often liappened that the sale of a share was held 
sufficient for the transAu' of the whole estate, and thus many 
village communities lost their proprietary rights and were re- 
diK’ed to the position of mere cultivators. The commission 
also found tliat niucli ca)nfusion had resulted from the inde¬ 
finite jiosition of the niiiqaddarns or headmen, whose status, 
originally that of a manager or superintendent, had frequently 
come to be indistinguishable from that of a proprietor. The 
investigation fm tlKU* l)7ought to the front the need of an accu¬ 
rate rec'oi'd m tlu- matter of the propri('tary communities of 
pattidiirs, whose undoubted rights had been ignoied hitherto 
owing to the difiir-ulty of dealing in a single estate witii a large 
number of owneis whose individual shares could not be ascer¬ 
tained without a long and tedious investigation. The results 
achiiwed by the eominission were very considerable, for 185 
out of 405 sales h> auction were set aside, in addition to two 
private sales and two nioi'tgages; and at the same time the 
(‘X[)osure of frauds practically put a stop to the custom of 
selling lands for arrears of revenue except in special instances. 
On the other hand, the costs of the proceedings were often so 
great that the real gainer was not the old zamindar who recov- 
ej'cd liis pro[)erty, but the money-lender who financed him; 
and unfortunately the regulation remained long enough in 
forc'e to become an instrument of disturbance to tenures which, 
however weak originally, ought to have been considered sacred 
because of their antiquity. 
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The misfortunes that befell Cawnpore during the c*nr- 
rency of the fourth settlement were a^^^:»r[ivated by the fre¬ 
quent changes in the revenue staff. Between 1813 and 1823 
six collectors had charge of the district, and one of these, the 
notorious Mr. Baveiiscroft, held it for seven years. He was 
an extraordinary personality, as is shown by his remarkable 
literary style, his schemes for a detailed revenue survey and 
the establishment of model farms, and at the same time by 
bis lax morality. Entering largely hito rash (*.otton specula¬ 
tions, and being unable to fulfil his ol)ligations, lie did not 
hesitate to appi*o])riate Es. 2,74,853 from the treasui-y: and 
wherj tlie defalcation was discovered he fled into Oiidh, taking 
refuge with the Eaja of Bhinga in Bahraieh, by whom he was 
afterwards murdered. He was sue.cecaled ])y Mr. Weinyss, 
who in the course of three years brought tlu' Eevenue depart- 
from the lax administ]*ation of his [)redeeessor and tlie enor¬ 
mous amount of arrears rendered it nef'cssary to 'apf)oint a 
coadjutor, tlie first to hold this ])ost being Mr. E. A. Eeade, 
who in the course of three years brought tlie revenue depart¬ 
ment for the first time in the history of the district into a 
sound and wholesome state. H(' visit(Ml ev('ry jiargaiui, 
remodelled the estahlishments and laid the foundations of the 
existing system. Moie than this, he managed to clear oft* 
the balances that Iind accumulated during recent years owing 
to the virtual abolition of sale and the futility of the milder 
foi'ins of coercion. He mged on the Hoard the nci'cssity of 
making some examples, selecting the estates of the most noto¬ 
rious defaulters, and olitained sanction to their sale with 
surprising effect. In otlier cases he recommended attach¬ 
ment under E(gulation IX of 1825, and the ap[)lication of this 
measure in a few instances had the desired result : where 
balances were irrecoverable tliey were struck off and, where 
they could be fairly realised, arrangements were made for 
their gradual liquidation. 

The rcvisional operations contcmplatcal under Eegu- 
lation VII of 1822 were never undertaken in this district, and 
the assessment remained undisturbed till the introduction of 
Eegulation IX of 1833. This provided in the first place 
for a professional survey and compilation of an accurate re¬ 
cord. The former was entrusted to Captain Abbott, who 
completed the work within a year of its commencement in 
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Octobei% 1838. The jireparation of llie hliafira uiicl the demar- 
<*.ation of soils wer^ also nndertakeii by the survey officials, 
though the work liad afterwards to ])e extensively revised by 
the settlement officer, Mr. H. Jtose. Tn the actual matter 
of assessment he first set himself to ascertain tlie adequacy of 
the existing demand; and for this purpose he worked out the 
revenue rates, a task for the first time lendered possible l)y 
the existence of a reliable rec'ord. In this manner he dis¬ 
covered that the average incidence was mueJi higher than in 
any other district of the lower or middle Doab, and the con¬ 
clusion he formed as to the severity of the demand was con¬ 
firmed by the history of the collection of the revenue. Since 
the acquisition of the district no less than T\s. ^20;2fi,0()0 had 
been remitted or suspended, giving an annual deficiency of 
Tis. 56,()0(). As, however, about half of this loss could fairly 
be set down to bad seasons he could not regard this test as 
coiK'hisive, the more so as he considered that an excessive de¬ 
mand might easily be (‘ollected in a district in which so much 
capital acquired by banking and trade had been invested in 
land, and where a set of wealthy s])eculators and refugees 
from Oudh was always present and ready to undertake the 
management of even over-assessed estates in return for the 
protection afforded them. .His convidion as to tlie severity 
of the formet’ demand was based more firmly o7t the state of 
the district as lie found it. Admitting the existence in the 
past, of fj’aud on an unlimited s(*ale, he felt that the extensive 
transfers which had o(*cairred were due in the first instance to 
arrears, whether I'cal oj’ pretended and that in a, moderately 
assessed distiact there (‘ould have been no ociaision for arrears 
to any marked extent. Mr. Kose held that tlie main reason 
for the transfer of nearly three-fourths of the entire area iu a 
period of so short duration was that the maJgtizari profits were 
not sufficient to enable tlie old pro[)rietors to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments and retain their position, and that, but for the fortui¬ 
tous investment of foreign capital in land, a reduction of the 
demand would have been long before forced upon Government. 

In conducting the work of assessment Mr. Rose first 
framed circles, for the most part topographical, through tlie 1840. 
agency of tahsildars, and then be carefully checked the de¬ 
marcation in the light of his personal experience. The next 
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step was to fix the amount of increase or decrease necessary 
in each circle; and in determining this he took into considera¬ 
tion the regularity of the collections, the condition of the peo¬ 
ple, the fertility of the soil, the position of the village sites, 
the facilities for irrigation, the nature of the crops grown and 
tJm capacaty of the cultivators. In all this he acted up to the 
established princi})!es of the present day; and he went further 
in deducing differential rent-rates from selected estates and 
thus obtained fair revenue-rates for the various circles, discard¬ 
ing the rental when it appeared excessive, as was frequently 
the case and substituting the revenue-rate adopted for similar 
land in similarly situated parganas. His method was far in 
advance, not only of all previous assessments, but also 
of many that were carried out at the same time in 
other distric'ts of the provinces. In equalising the demand he 
relieved the industrious and hitherto highly taxed proprietors, 
such as tlie Kiirmis, for whom lie showed his special sympathy, 
and made the idle and troublesome landliolders pay his full 
share of the burden, l^ut at the same time it was inevitable 
that such a policy could not fail to have unfortunate results 
in individual cases, and consequently he imposed a progressive 
demand where the increment was large and where the land 
had not fully recovered from the elfects of the recent famine. 
Tile total revenue of the district, as thus determined, waa 
Es. 21,81,776, involving a decrease of Ks. 1,39,907 on the 
i-evenue of the fourth settlement; though from this shouldi 
be deducted the sum of Bs. 49,467 assessed on resumed muafi 
lands, which wore now made to pay revenue at a rate less by 
one-fomlh than that of the rest of the pargana.* 

Tiiongh no previous settlement had been conducted on such 
thoroughly intelligent principles, yet the experience of two 
years showed that Mr. Bose had over-estimated the recupera¬ 
tive power of the district, and liad relied too much on pros¬ 
pective assets by including in the cultivated area all land that 
had been thrown out of tillage during the two preceding years 
ill consequence of the famine. The new revenue was paid 
writh difficulty : and at length it \was found necessary to appoint 
Mr. C. Allen to revise the assessment, with the result that the 
total was permanently reduced by Es. 32,326, while temporary 
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relief was afforded to the extent of Ks. 57,347. Even then 
the results of the new settlement were not altogether satis¬ 
factory. It is true that in the course of the thirty years for 
which it v/as sanctioned only 19 estates were sold for arrears 
aJid 23 were transferred temporarily in farm; but on the other 
hand private sales and tliose in execution of civil court decrees 
in the same,period affected no less than 540,000 acres paying 
a revenue of over 13 lakhs of rupees. This means that 62 
per cent, of the cultivated area permanently changed hands, 
though probably the reason lay not so much in any severity 
of the demand as in the demoralisation of tlie old proprie¬ 
tary classes, and in the purely speculative purchases that 
had been made by the non-agricultural classss in for¬ 
mer days. There can be no doubt that the rigid 
svstem of collection, as compared with that in vogue 
in the days of native rule, tended to the i*uin of the 
resident landlords, to whom punctuality and regularity of 
[)ayment wttc formerly unknown, and who merely re¬ 
sisted payment when they had not the means to pay; but on 
economic grounds, at any rate, it is very doubtful whether the 
replacement of such persons by the industrious has boci) 
without its advantages. It has been showm in the preceding 
chapter how large a proportion of the ancestral holdings had 
been alienated.* Of course the result was due in some mea¬ 
sure to the confiscations for rebellion, which were somewdiat 
extensive; and in this connection it may be noted that, in 
.1840, the position of the miiqaddams in the Sheorajpur estate 
was finally settled, these people being confirmed as proprietors 
except in nine villages, while elsewhere they merely paid a 
malikana to the Ilaja : and even this ceased after the Mutiny. 
Somewhat similar action was taken with regard to the Sikan- 
dra jagir, which had been left heavily embarrassed by Raja 
Narindargir at his death in 1840 : it was decided to resume 
the grant, to substitute a pecuniary grant to his heirs and to 
carry out a zamindari settlement, which was conducted by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Muir. 

The sixth settlement of the Cawnpore district was begun 
1868 in pargana Bilhaur by Mr. Halsey, the collector, with 
Mr. Buck as his assistant. Owing to the famine the work 
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was suspended in the following' year : but in 1870 the survey 
which had at first been attempted with the agency of the 
patwaris was lesumed by professional ami ns and was complet¬ 
ed in 1872-78. The ins])ection and assessment of tlie district 
eommonced in 1871-72, Mr. ]^uck dealing with parganas T3il- 
haur and Sheorajpur und Mr. F. N. Wright with Rasulabad. 
In the next year Mr. Ikick inspected parts of Jajmau and 
Narwal, when he was transferred from Caw7i])ore, and the 
rest of the district was left to Mr. Wiiglit witli the exceptio]) 
of portions of Jajmau and luisulabad, \\ hich were entrusted 
to Mr. IT. F. J^ivans. (ihalamjnir, tlie last ])argana to l^e 
treated, was finished in J875-7r) by Mr. Wright, who wrote 
the final ie]) 0 ]t. Faxdi oOucr worked on much the same 
system in the demarcation of soils and the formation of (drcles, 
the |)riiK-i])le reatiu’c of the inspection btdng tlu'. extraoixlinaiy 
num])eT‘ of classes ad<')pted and the elaborate nature of the circle 
rates deduced therefrom. These circle rates formed the f)asis 
of the assessment, and it is im])o)tant to Jiote in connect ioii 
with this settlement that more reliaiice was placed on the 
assessing olficer's a])praisement or estimate of wliat the fair 
rent should be than on the rates actually recorded in the 
village ])af)e]'s. The corroded rent-roll of the district, in- 
eluding tlie tigures foj’ the assumptioji area, xvas no jnore than 
its. 87,77,1)8(S, wiierc'as tlie vainat.ioj] of tlie basis of the circle 
rates was its. 42til ,118. Tlie dilTeixmce is tlie more surjuas- 
ing because tlie three assessing ofii(*ers concurred in the opinion 
that as a rule the village rent-rolls represented fairly tlie 
realizable lents. In severa-1 cases there was strong sus- 
]:>icion of concealment, but *it aj^pears unlikely that tliis 
wars carried to such a jiiich as the figures would indicate : 
and the Government resolution on the final report t‘X- 
plicitly states that a mean lietw^een the two totals w’culd 
in all probability approximate more closely to tlie ac¬ 
tual rental. The revenue amounted to Its. 21,59,365 
or 50*3 ])er <'ent. of the assets, according to the . circle 
niters, and 57*2 per cent, of the recorded rental. It 
should be remembered that at this settlement the share of 
Government w^as reduced from two-tliirds to one-half of the 
net assessable assets; and the reason for exceeding 50 per cent, 
was that it was accepted as a principle that where large trans¬ 
fers had tln own the estates into tlie- hands of purchasers the 
revenue demand of the preceding settlement should not be 
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redaced, provided it did not exceed 55 per cent , of the annual 
value. The new revenue ^ave an all-round incidence of 
Pvs. ‘2-S-4 per acre of (*ultivation, and though the rate waa 
lii^^her than in any temporarily-settled distiict of the North- 
Western Provinces except Allaliahad, the assessmeut was ac- 
C(^pted as equitable, if fuh. and was sanctioned for a period of 
liiirty years. The date of expiry varied in the different ])ar- 
eauas, Bilhaur cornin,^ first with the lAiarif of 1312P., followed 
by Akbarpur with the rain of the same year; for Sheorajj)ur, 
.Tajmau, Easula-had, Narwal and Derapur the settlement ended 
with the lAiarif of 13i3P., for Rikaudra with the rahi of that 
year, for Bho'^nij)!!!’ witli the kJiarif of 1314 and for rihatam- 
]au‘ with the ensuing spring liar vest. The cost of the settle¬ 
ment was heavy, amounting to Bs. 0,98,005 or Us. ‘290 per 
square mile, and as tlie enhancement on tlie expiry demand 
was only Rs. 30,277 (he undertaking was not directly profit¬ 
able. Tn comprising this settlement with its predecessor, it 
is remarkable to note the similarity of method in assessment : 
the only apparent differeiua' being that while Mr. Rose worked 
from the general to the jiarticular, his successors relied mainly 
on an accumulation of particulars winch they ut ilised for com¬ 
parison and generalisation. The latter system was doubtless 
the more scientific, but it is open to question whether the 
artual results were more satisfactory. 

Subsequent events sliowed that the assessment was too Revi- 
heavy in the tracts alono- the Ctanses, Tumna and Isan: 
with the singk’ exception of 1880 the years following on the 
settlement were on the wdiole good, and no yiarticular difficulty 
was experienced in realising the demand. The situation 
changed with the series of unfavourable seasons which com¬ 
menced with 1891 ; and in the ensuing year Mr. Bird drew 
attention to the breakdown of the settlement in various y)arts 
of the district, wuth the result that rediadions to the amount 
of some Bs. 8,000 were sanctioned for six years in 14 villages 
of Ghatainpur, four of Derapur, two of Narwal and one iji 
Akbarpur. The most striking example was the village of 
Nagapur m Narwal, where the demand of Bs. 1,300 was le- 
duced to Bs. 500 and subsequently to Bs. 300. At a later 
date similar treatment had to be extended to other parts, and 
betw^een 1895 and 1898 Mr. Trethewy effected icdiictions, in 
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most cases for five years, to the amount of over Es. 38,000. 
These were spread over 113 mahals, of which 33 lay in Gha- 
tampur, 29 in Bhognipur, 15 in Bilhanr, 14 in Cawnpore, 15 
in Akbarpur, tliree in Narwal, three in Sheorajpur and one in 
Derapur. In the parganas along the Jumna, with their poor 
soil and scanty population and a large proportion of the land 
ill the possession of non-resident owners who did Jittle to 
improve their estates, deterioration had set in as the result of 
bad seasons, kaiis grass had spread to an alarming extent and 
the 'land showed no recuperative power. Elsewhere the trouble 
was due to saturation, in (‘onsequence of the abnormal rainfall 
of several years. Mr. Trethewy considered the revenue to I)e 
stiff rather than oppressive. No fair impression can be gained 
from the returns of coercive processes employed in collection, 
though these were somewhat numerous during the currency of 
the settlement, amounting in all to 280 cases of attachment 
of immovable ])roperty and 32 of farm, annulment, transfei’ 
or sale. On this subject Mi-. Trethewy may be quoted : “Puit- 
ing special calamities aside*, T think that the revenue becomes 
iiioi’e difficult to collect every year. 4ffiere is a number of 
indebted zambidars who find in(*r('a,sing difficulty in meeting 
their obligations. Many of them, it is true, deserve no sym¬ 
pathy : they are purdiasers or sons of purchasers who liave 
lost the land as easily as they got it. They have come to 
grief owing to their own faults, and are far from honest in 
their behaviour towards their creditors.” On their expiry 
the short-term settlements were revised by Mr. L. C. Portei*, 
who in most cases found a slight improvement which enabled 
him to raise the reduced demand by Es. 1,930, the net de¬ 
crease due to all revisional operations being Es. 44,975. At 
the termination of the settlement it was found that the ini¬ 
tial figure had been further reduced by Es. 12,050 on account 
of land acquired by Government, while land paying Es. 878 
was restored to zarnindars and Es. 5,240 were assessed on re¬ 
sumed revenue-free estates. 

A revision of settlement was decided to be necessary, not 
for financial reasons, since a considerable loss of revenue was 
anticipated, but to correct the inequalities of the former assess¬ 
ment. It was consequently laid down that as a general rule 
revision w^as to be undertaken only in those estates in which 
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there was reason for believing that the existing revenue would 
be varied by more than ten per cent.; though ultimately it was 
found advisable to relax this rule in special cases, with the re¬ 
sult that considerably more than half the district came under 
treatment. The district was brought under settlement in 
the cold weatlicr of 1003-04, and Mr. H. K. Gracey was ap¬ 
pointed settlement officer. Itapid progress was made from 
tiie first and operations were concluded at the end of 1906, the 
total cost being Its. 1,62,065 or 11s. 69'44 per sciuare mile. 

For assessment jnirposes the village papers were almost solely 
CTuployed : no revision of maps or attestation of records was 
attempted aaid the classification of soils made at the former 
Bottlement was accepted, wliile the recorded occupany rental 
was taken as correct except i)i special instances of obvious in¬ 
adequacy. 

The pro(?edure adopted in this settlement differed mate- The 
rially from th.at of its predecessor. 4"he acce 2 :ited rental, both 
ill occupancy holdings and in the case of tenants-at-will, was 
considerably lower than the amount recorded in the village 
papers; and tfie standai’d rates were aj)proximately identical 
with the o(‘(uipa,n('y rental as a whole, being lower by 17 per 
cent, than those actually ])aid by ordinary tenants, while they 
were generally below those in use at the preceding settlement. 

At the same time fallow was for the most part left out of 
account, and substantial deductions were made for improve- 
iTienta and for unstable or precarious cultivation, the area ^ 
actually assessed being 480,235 acres as compared with 
503,831 acres included in holdings. In this way the assets 
were admittedly well below the real figure : and this lenient 
tieatment was carried still further by taking only 46‘89 per 
cent, as revenue, while in the Bhognipur and Ghatampur tah- 
sils the percentage was in most cases markedly less. On the 
other hand it was obvious that the state of affairs necessitated 
a moderate demand, not only for the reasons already set forth, 
but also because so large a proportion of the district in the 
hands of small proprietors and because in the last thirty years 
transfers had been very numerous, the area that had changed 
hands paying a revenue of more than seven lakhs or about one- 
third of the revised demand. Further it should be noted that 
while the reducticiu of revenue in the inferior circles amounted 
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;iF! Hiiicli as 18 per cent, in the more fortunately situated 
Uacls it was no greater than one per cent. The net result of 
lliese operations was tliat the jeveni.e of the whole district was 
reduced from l\s. 2] ,59,865, as fixed at the former settlement, 
to Rs. 20,]G,174.'^ Tliis l)roiig}it down the incidence to 
Jts. 2‘26 per acre of the (adtivaled area; and though the rate 
was still Jiigher than iii the adjoining district of Farrukhabad 
it was now below that ruling in IMainfmri, and very much less 
than in Fatehpur to the east. Perhaps the * most re¬ 
markable point in this setth'inent is that it gave the dis¬ 
trict a revenue which was less by 41 lakhs than that im¬ 
posed in the first year of 1 British rule a. century before, 
an assessment which may be considered as mainly res¬ 
ponsible foi* the subsequent unhappy experiences of Cawn- 
})ore. It is of course impossible to form any correct 
or even ap]U'oximate estimate of the real assets in 1802, 
but it should bo borne in miTid that then the State’s sivare 
was 85 per ceni,. of tlu* whole. In 1908 the recorded 
assets amounted in all to Jbs. 88,48.012, of which the neve 
revenue represented 52*4 ])er cent., while it was 60 per cent, 
of the actual collections as shown iii the village papers. An 
assessment at 85 per cent, would have ;^iven a revomue of 32-J 
laklis, so that it is at least clear that the district has materially 
advanced in prosperity and wealth in spite of the reduced de¬ 
mand. The settlement was confirmed for a period of thirty 
years from the date of its introduction. 

Owing to the general reduction of the demand thei'e was 
little need for progressive revenues : and these were imposed 
on 17 inahals only, of which 12 lay within the limits of the 
Cawupore municipality. With these few exceptions the 
animal revenue is liable to vaiy only in the case of the allu¬ 
vial niaJials along the Ganges and Jumna. These were first 
demarcated at tlie settlement of 187(1, when they were' dealt 
with under the ordinary rules, thougli one or two, as for exam¬ 
ple I )omaiq)ur in the Narwal tahsil, were settled for thirty 
years on account of their comparative stability. At the last 
settlement the total number of the alluvial mahals along the 
Ganges was 86 of which eight were iu tahsil Bilhaur, 21 in 
Sheoraj[)ur, 41 in Cawnporc and 16 in Narwal. In most 
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cases they are of very little value, and the soil is seldom better 
than mere sand; but there are exceptions to this rule in the 
Cawnpore tahsil, where 25 of the mahals are semi-alluvial 
kaclihar of a rich description, and some of these are assessed 
conditionally for the full term of thirty years. The only other 
tract alonf> the Ganges where the aien of culturable land is 
at all lar^e is at the extremity of tahsil Narwal, in Domaiipur 
and the vicinity. The Jumna mahals coinjudse three in (iha- 
tampur, of which one is assessed conditionally for a- \onp; term, 
and 06 in Bho^nipur, two of the latter having- been similarly 
treated. Tlu' total revenue of the mahals on the alluvial re¬ 
gister was Bs. .17,530 at the time of the settlement, while in 
1900 it was Bs. 16,780 of which Bs. 12,712 was paid in the 
Cawnpore tahsil alone. The usual provision has been made 
for quinquennial inspection, the date varying in the different 
parganas : Ihlhaur and Sheorajpur will come iq> for revision 
in 1908-09, Cawnpore in the next 3 -ear and Narwal in 1910-1 i, 
wliile of the Jumna [)ai\e*anas Cihatampur will be dealt with in 
1911-12 and Bho^^nipur in the followiji.u season. 

IJie cesses collected in addition to tlie oidinary revenue Cesses, 
demand now conqnase only the 10 per (*ent. local rate, which 
is assessed on the ^Toss revenue and amounted in 1900-07 to - 
Bs. 2,01,^59.'^ This rate obtained the sanction of law in 
1871., v^hen all the old cases wei’e amalgamated as, for exam¬ 
ple, the roads cess instituted in 1840; the school cess, datinf^; 
from the introduction of hal(]aha}uU schools; the chaiikidari 
cess for the payment of the rural ]»olice; and the district post 
cess, firs*, collected about 1838. Subsequently, in 1878, an 
additional rate of two per cent. Avas levied for famine insur¬ 
ance, but this was abandoned in 1905; and the ensuing year 
saw the abolition of the patirori rate, which had been in 
existence in its latest form since 1889, although before that 
date it had frequently been levied for varying periods. 

Under the rule of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh the res- 
ponsibility for maintenance of order lay on the amil or 
revenue officer, but the farmers and landholders were held 
to account for the commission of crime within their respec¬ 
tive spheres of influence, and their duties were performed, 
so far as they were performed at all, through the agency of - 
tbe hereditary village watchmen. Efficiency depended 
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solely on authority and the power to exact obedience : and 
this in itself provided a check against arbitrary or tyiannical 
action. Petty criminal cases were decided by the landholder 
and more serious olfcnces were tried by the amil: but civil 
suits had to rest on arbitration, while recourse was had to 
the panchayai in matters affectinpr caste or religion. With 
the introduction of British rule the old system was but 
slightly modified. The tahsildars were entrusted with the 
duties of poh(*.e officers within their several jurisdictions, and 
were allowed one and a half per cent, on the collections for 
the supjDort of an elfi(*ient establishment. As before, the 
persons engaging* for tlie paymoit of tJ)e I’evenue were res¬ 
ponsible for the preservation of order and tlie pixnention of 
crime in their estates, while in the case of robberies the 
responsibility was shari'd witli the tahsildar. This system 
proved most unsatisfa.(*tory, for the tahsildars failed to 
maintain an adequate force and there was little security for 
life or property, l^^ven in 1806 the collectoi* did ]iot consider 
it safe to travel about the district without an arjned (\scort. 
In the following > ear the tahsildars wc're relieved ot their 
police duties and a force was organised under the diiect 
control of the magisla'ate : a number of tiunins was establish¬ 
ed, each having jurisdiction over a. comf)act block of country 
about twenty miles square. The police, however, remain¬ 
ed a very inefficient b(xly, for few crimes V'Cre eithei* re¬ 
ported or d('tect(Hl; and it was not till 1817, when Mr. 1\ (’. 
Bobertson wars aj)pointed magistrate, that any leal inqa-ove- 
rnent took place. He made strenuous eirorts to suppress 
highway robbery and thagi, whicdi were rife at that time, 
and he established nutrJiahis or outposts, in the charge of 
three or foiu’ men, at intervals not ex(‘eeding four miles 
along the principal thoroughfares. The improvement un- 
foitunately was shortlived, for the police rapidly deteriorated 
and, until the appointment of Mr. Caldecott as magistrate 
in 183d, the district continued in a state of general dis¬ 
organisation. Matters had been made worse by the ab?)li- 
tioj^ of the old chauhidari system in 1824 and its replace¬ 
ment by that known as rasadbandi, whereby every cultivator 
had to contribute towards the cost of the village watchmen. 
This had given rise to the greatest abuses and continual con¬ 
flicts between the landholders and tlie pol'ce daroghas, who 
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generally nominated the watchmen; the latter were often 
bad characters, in league both with the police and the profes¬ 
sional dacoits, BO that in a short time crime became more 
prevalent than ever. To remedy this evil Mr. Caldecott, 
wlio won the confidence of the people in a remarkable degree, 
determined to abolish the chaulndars altogether and, in their 
stead, orgaiiised a village watch with the aid of the zcnnin- 
dars. In each village a general ])lace of rendezvous was 
fixed where all the inhabitants were to assemble on an 
alarm, while every night the villag(' was ])atr()lled by four 
of tlie able-bodied men. This somewhat original plan was 
actually carried into effect and lasted for several years; hut 
it gradually dropped into disuse, and from 1843 the practice 
was resumed of employing watchmen nominated by the 
landowners and remunerated b}^ a rent-free grant of land. 
IVIi*. Caldecott at the same time entered on a campaign 
against the dacoits which resulted in the ca])ture of several 
important gangs and the effectual dispersion of many others, 
though often this was accomplished after severe fighting. 
In 1845 the police system was revised on an extensive scale. 
A large mmiber of small and useless outposts were abolished 
and the tliduas were made to correspond with the tahsils, the 
only exceptions being Cawnpore and Bithur, where the tract 
to the west of the Pandu was formed into the Sachendi 
circle. Besides the twelve stations, there were two outposts, 
at Nawabganj and Colonelganj, in .Cawnpore, and 33 others 
in the district, with four or five men at each. The tahsil- 
dars weia given police ])owers, and the general superinten¬ 
dence of the force maintained within the limits of their juris¬ 
diction. These measures met with great success; but the 
chief obstacle of effective administration was the varied com¬ 
position of the force, which was raised in various manners 
and subject to different rules such as the civil tharm police, 
the military police and the cantonment police, the last of 
of whom were subordinate in every respect to the military 
authorities. 

This imperfect system was not remedied till after fhe 
Mutiny, when Act V of 1861 provided for the entertain¬ 
ment of an organised constabulary for the whole of the 
North-Western Provinces, with certain irregular police acting 
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in unison with it, tlie latter in this district comimsing the 
municipal foj'ce at C-aw ripore and the chaut'idars ein])loyed in 
the towns, the villa^^es and on the roads aJid canals. Subse¬ 
quently, in 1877, an important change was made by amalga¬ 
mating the provincial ])olioe with that of Oudh, a matter of 
liigh (*cjnr(Mn to ('awnpore as to all the border districts. Since 
that date the only alteration deserving mention has been the 
abolition of the nm7uci])al cliauliidars of ('awnpore, and the re¬ 
placement of that ill-paid and inefficient body by the ordi¬ 
nary provincial police. The reforms elfecded in 1801 were 
i!C(‘ompanied ])y a redistribution of tlu' polic'e stations and 
cirdes. Tiie fojanei' induded those in the city and cantonment, 
known as Tvotvali, Anwarganj, Colorielganj, Nawabganj and 
(’antonnicMit , with depemk'nt outposts at Kalyany)Uj*, Permit- 
glint, Ciwaltoli, TilkhaJia, Horse Artillery Bazar, Cfillis Pazar, 
Naubasta and Sakatia Thirwa, for tljc city and suburban 
area ; and in the district one at the iK^achpiai’ters of cavch 
existing tahsil, and at Sheoli, Chaubepur, Kakwan, Ttasula- 
bad, Mangaly)ur, Hikandra, Musanagar, Sajeli, Gajner, Sarh 
and MahaT’aj|)ur. There were also outposts at Araul, Ikarah, 
Dig, Pura, Khiinjri, Tikri, Ahirwan and Xuankhera. This 
arrangement has since undergone several modifications, ddie 
(diaub(q>ur station has been cloS(al, and the outposts either 
abolished or raisi^l to the status of reporting stations. At 
the pi*csent time them are five dty stations, kno\\'n as Kot- 
Ainx'ai’ganj, Colonelganj, l^Alkhana and Nawahgaii] ; one 
in c'antonments and twenty-two in the rc^st of the district. 
These last are at Akharynir and Gajner in the Akbarpur tahsil; 
at Pilhaur, Kakwan, Pasulabad and Tvainjri in Pilluuir ; at 
llhogniyair, Musanagar and Sikandra in Phognipur; at Kalyan- 
[)ur, Pithnr, Sachendi and Pidhmi in Cawnyiore ; at Derapiir 
and Mangalpur in tahsil l^erapiiir ; at Bheorajpiir ?ind Sheoli in 
Sheorajpur : at Narwal, Sarh and M<ahara]pur in Narwal ; and 
at Ghatampiir and Sajeti in tahsil Ghatarayiur. It is now pro¬ 
posed to reduce ilie number by making the Nawabganj sta¬ 
tion an outpost and transferring its rural area to Ivalyanpur ; 
by amalgamating Kainjri with Xakwan, making over the j>or- 
tions of its circle which lie in Sheorajpur and Derapur to 
those tahsils ; and by abolishing Sarh, the area being assigned 
to Narwal, while a part of the latter is to be transferred to 
the Maharajpur circle. This scheme would give to each 
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thana an average area of 95 square miles and a population of 
49,945 ])ersons. It would still leave the aiTiingement some¬ 
what defective from an administrative point of view; for 
several of the stations arc situated close to the boundaries of 
the tahsils in which they lie, and this results in considerable 
inconvenience in the matter of subdivisional criminal work. 

The distribution of the police force at the present time is Police 
show n in the appendix.^ The regular civil ])oli('e stationed 
at the flunids conqirises 10 sub-ins}iectors, 60 liead eonstahk^s 
and 506 men, apart from the ]4 head constables and .160 men 
em])loved as jmmicipal police in the city and cantonment. 
Besides these the I'eseive conqirises eight sul)-insp('ctors, 21 
head c*onstables and 98 men; and tlie armed ])oli(*e, 260 men 
of all grad(\s, includes the fixed guards at tlu^ ti'easuries and 
other places. The w'hole is in the charge of tlie superinten¬ 
dent, who has one or more' assistants, as well as a dejany 
siqierinteiident : tluu’c' are also a reserve inspector, a ]’)rosecnt- 
ing ins])eclf)r and thrt'e cirede ins])ectors. TIk^ town chauhi- 
(l(i'i\<! entertained under Act XX of 1856 are 07 in nmnber, 
and ai*t' paid from the usual house-tax imposed on the jdaces 
in ^^•hich that (uiactment is in force. The village rZ/e^/bp/urs*, 
of whom there are 2,758, are divided betwv'en the various 
rural flidiKts, and arc now (Tovernment servants paid in cash 
from local funds. There remain the )‘oad diaulxidiirH, 172 
men in all, wdio patrol tln^ provincial roads and are located 
in cliaulns dependent on the police stations sitnat(a1 on or 
near the main high wavs 

ddu' (alminal administration of the district ])re>^cnts nr) 
peculia]- features, aitd the crime is of the ordina7’y ty])e 
assoc'iated with districts containing a great city and a large 
Thakur ])opulation in the rui’al area. Tn former days the 
tiact bore an evil reputation for the tmfiulence of its inha¬ 
bitants, and the task of impressing crime, and especially 
highw’ay robbery and dacoity, wais the hardest that confront¬ 
ed the rnagisti'ate. AToreover, the city was the refuge of 
countless criminals from Oudh and of numbers of sus]^(H'ts 
who resorted thither from other parts of India with the ob¬ 
ject of securing their retimat into native teridtorv beyond 
the Ganges. The annexation of Oudh ])ut an end to this 
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state of affairs and sinee tlmi eveiit tlie reputation of Cawn- 
l>ore has improved immensely, so that it may now be con* 
sidered from tlje ])olice point of view one of the least 
troublesome of the large cities in these provinces. The riots 
of 1900 were of an exceptional nature, and the combination 
of cii'ciimstances which hronght ahoul their occnrrence may 
not be expected to reenr. Naturally there is the usual pro¬ 
fessional element in the city, which is responsible for a 
certain amount of burglary and house-breaking; but organised 
Clime is ]*are. In the district the most common forms of 
crime are petty theft, l^urgiary and ciiminal tres])ass, with 
its customary concomitants of aHrays and grievous hurt, 
hhauv year a certain niunher of dacoities is reported; but 
Ihese are for the most part of a technical nature, although 
occasionally a gang rises ix) ephemeral prominence : as, for 
example, that of the notorious Darab Shah, a native* of the 
llilhanr tahsil, v.lio for years liarried the Etawah and 
Farrukhabad districts and was hanged with several of his 
associates in the Fatehgarh jail in 1901. Tleturns of crime 
for recent years may he found in the appendix.^ It will be 
seen that the ])reventi\(' sections of the (driinijial Th’ocedure 
C'ode are liberally applied, and the beneficial result is illustrat¬ 
ed by the diminution in the number of convictions which 
has lately been observed, although the A’isitatioiis of famine 
and seaiT'ity inevitahly bring about an increase in the reports 
of f)etty (‘rime, (little theft is fairly prevalent, but is of a 
s])oradie uatmx' and does not assume tlu^ organised form lor 
which tlie northern districts of the Doah are notorious. It 
is generally attrihutahlo to (Iiamars, who either dispose of the 
stolon hcMsis at the nearest bazar or else slaughter them for 
the salu' of their hides. The district is not troubled by any 
of the piuscrihed criminal tribes: hut tliere are numhers of 
the vagi’ant and eriminally addictcMl castes, such as Nats, 
Nanjaiv and Baurias, the last being es])eeiahy tronblesome 
thongh seldom held responsible for the graver offences. 

lu foniu'r days theiv can I'O no doubt that the crime of 
female intantieide was very prevalent in the district, as was 
also the case in Ondh and the adjoining tracts of the Poab. 
No effective steps, how^ever, vere taken wdtli a view to its 
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suppression till the introduction of the Infanticide Aot, under 
the terms of which sixteen clans of Rajputs, inhabiting 177 
villages, were proclaimed in 1876-77. The number was 
reduced in the same year by the exem])tion of tlie Jadons; 
but preventive measures w^ere found necessary in many 
cases, particularly in villages of the Rais, Chauhan, Bha- 
dauria and Sengar clans, on account of the abnormal propor¬ 
tion of male to female births and the high death-rate among 
infant girls. In several instai^ces prosecutions were under¬ 
taken, though without success; but the continuance of 
surveillance proved most effective, and by degrees i,t was 
found possible to reduce the number of villages. The pro¬ 
cess was continued gradually, and by 1900 only five pro¬ 
claimed villages remained, of which three w^ere exempted 
during the year; while similar recommeiidations, not long* 
afterw-ards acc^epted, wore made on behalf of the two others, 
the Chauhan village of Mangta near Cxainer aiid the Panwair 
colony of Dohru in (he Ghatampiir tahsil. It is probably 
the case tliat the ci-ime, as pradised in old days, is extinct; 
but tliough \iole]it means are jiot emydoyod, no amount of 
supervision can pjcvent tlie iieglect of female childrei], and 
(hat irom causes which undoubtedly suggest exposure. At 
the last census in 1901 females anioimtcal (o no more than 
40 ])er c('iit. of (he total Rajjait population, and the real 
])rop.orti()n is considarahly lowxm, as allowance must be made 
for the number of males absent from their homes. 

The district jail jR the cession was located in the Cawn- j 
pore cantonment, but on the removal of the courts to Bithur, 
in 1811, a tem])orary arrangement wais made till the erec¬ 
tion of a iKwv jail at (lutaiya near TAawal)ganj, a short dis¬ 
tance east of t,he pi-esent Orphanage road and south of that 
leading to Bithur. The building was of a primitive type, 
and as late as 1(885 prisoners under different terms of impri¬ 
sonment were mingled together, even those under trial being 
confined in the same wards as life convicts, while frequently 
no distinction was made betw'ecn civil and criminal prisoners. 
Indiscriminate intercourse wdth relations and friends wars 
permitted, and for some years at any rate the inmates w^ere 
given a money allowance wherewdth to purchase food. Ex¬ 
tensive reforms were introduced in 1835 and subsequent 
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years, and the building was greatly improved. The prison¬ 
ers were regularly classified, a standard dietary was framed 
and a scale of labour adopted : the convicts were employed 
either on road-making outside the jail or else in the mann- 
fa(*tiire of the clothing re(|uired in the prison. This jail was 
desitroyed during the Mutiny, and after the restoration of 
order a new building was erected near Sirsaya-ghat, between 
the district courts and the river. It is of rectangular shape, 
and within ai'e the several wards, offices and dispensary. 
The superintendence of the jail, which is of the second 
class, is entrusted as usual to the civil surgeon. The manu¬ 
factures carried on witliin the walls are of the ordinary type, 
including cotton-weaving, oil-pressing and the production of 
grass mats. 

In the days of Oudh rule excise formed merely ig'i item 
in the land revenue demand, but it was levied separately 
f]*om the earliest time of the Company’s administration. 
Taxes were imposed on the manufactui’e and vend of s])irit, 
on hemp drugs, opium and tari, as at the present day; but 
the system of colledion varied from time to time, especially 
in the ease of eountry s])irit, which has always supplied the 
bulk of tiie excise revenue. At first each shop was licensed 
se]iarately, and the income thus obtained amounted in 1802-03 
to Hs. 21,734, while the annual average for the next ten 
yeai’s was Rs. 78,895. In 1813, however, a change was 
made, and a distillery was erected at Cawnpore and w^orked 
on liehalf of (Tovernment; it served an area extending to a 
distance of eight miles from the city, and the li(*ensed ven¬ 
dors ])aid still-head duty as well as a certain sum daily for 
the privilege of sade. The rest of the. district was leased to 
a farmer, who managed to secure for himself and his (‘on- 
nections jv practical monopoly for severaryears till, in 1822, the 
ring was broken up and the farming system abolished. The 
distillery, too, had met with a like fate three years jifter its 
establishment, owing to the facilities it afforded to the Europ¬ 
ean soldiers of obtaining liquor; but it was started afresh 
in 1831, and in 1840 it was placed under the superintendence 
of the military officer in charge of the Radr Bazar, so as to 
provide a more efficient check on the sale of liquor to the 
troops. The total income from spirit from 1813 to 1822 
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averaged Es. 93,084 annually, and in the next ten yeai’s 
it was Ks. 90,185, while the average ior the ensuing de¬ 
cade was Es, 76,095, tlie decline being due to the general 
confusion into which the administration of the district had 
fallen at tliat period. It subsequently regained the old 
level, amounting to over a lakh in 1845 and the following 
year, but later figures are unfortunately not available 
Outside the distillery area the i)ractice from 1831 onwards 
was to farm out the vanous parganas to contractfU'S, who 
were responsible for the supply of liquor in the licensed 
shops and laid to furnish a. substantial security. This 
system lasted till 1<^62, when the whole district a]q)oars to 
have been brought under the distillery system. Five dis¬ 
tilleries were established, at Nawahganj, Easulahad, Akbar- 
pur, r)era])ui* and Ohatampnr, the three last being abolish¬ 
ed between 1886 and 1888, and that of Easulabad having 
disap]>eared in 1883. HtiM-head duly was levied on all li¬ 
quor issued from the distilleries, and the license fees were 
]uit up to auction annually : the latter practice was aban¬ 
doned in favour of a fix(\d fee iji 1860-70; but the innova¬ 
tion proved ii failure, and a modified form of comjietition 
was introduced in the following year. There w-as a separate 
contract for thf? supply of rum to the cantonment at a fixed 
duty of Es. .3 per gallon, and this \vas I’aised to Es. 4 in 
1878. DUku’ (‘hanges eom])]ised the introduction of tlie 
modified distillery system in the city and pargaiia of 
r'aw]qK)re in 1883, and a similar though unsuccessful ex- 
])eriinent m Ghatam]>ur iu 1890 hut in neither case was the 
practice maintained for long, though in 1895 the city shof>R, 
as w^ell as seven others in the Cawnpore and Naiwral tah- 
sils, w'cre settled with a single contractor till 1897 : th«e 
monopoly was instituted in order to hi'eak a Kahvvai' ring, 
and served its pur]K)F.e. At tlie present time the ordinary 
distillery system is in force thronghont the district, the 
liquor being obtained either from the Government distillery 
near the old parade ground, }>iiilt in 1885, or from that in 
Couperganj belonging to the Cawmpore Sugar Works. The 
excise receipts on account of country liquor are much above 
the general average, owing largely to the nature of the city 
population. From 1877-78 to 1886-87 the average annual 
amount for license-foes was Es. 48,355 and for still-head duty 
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Es. 38,823, while the consumption wvas 38,823 gallons. 
There was an immense difference between the figures of 
the tii’st and of the last year, for while the rate of duty re¬ 
mained unchanged the consumption rose from 12,857 to 
97,1 d4 gallons and license-fees from Es. 10,051 to 
Es. 1,18,579. During the next decade still-head duty 
averaged Rs. 1,20,259, license-fees Es. 91,221 and the con¬ 
sumption 95,679 gallons. The last ten years ending with 
190()-07 have witnessed a great increase in the income, 
though the consumption has remained almost stationary. 
If averaged 100,921 gallons, while still-head duty brought 
in Es. 2,21,208 and license-fees Es. 1,55,550 annually.* 
Therc^ are now J8j retail shops, and fhe ratio of receipts to 
po])ulation is almost ilie highest in tlu' provinces. 

The statistics given in the appendix show that a large 
amount is obtained on account of foreign liquor, principally 
in t!ie form of licenses. These iiuEided two hotels and two 
railway refreshment-room licenses, seven shop licenses for 
consumption off the premises, and seven, of which four are 
in The native (^nailers of tlie city, for consumption on or 
olf llie premises. 

SouK' Es. 3,320 are reetuved annually on account -of the 
fci'incnted liquors known as tari and sr-nrlJii obtained from 
tht' sap of the iar or toddy and the 1,ha jar or Palmyra palms. 
The I'iglit of vend is h'ased to a <‘ontractor, and the system 
has undergone few modifications. At one tinu^ each ])arga- 
na was audioned separately and in some years separate 
contracts were made for the sale of the two kinds of liquor, 
bill at ]u-e.sent a single lease is given for tire entire area. 

The riglit C)f setliirg liemp drugs is similarly Teased to a 
single contrador, and the only change in the system has 
been tlie rec'cnt introduction of triermial contracts. The 
revenue from drugs lia-s risen enormously of late years, 
though tins rise has not been accompanied by any increase 
in t1ie c*onsumption but rather the reverse. The average 
receipts from 1877-78 to 1886-87 'were Es. 33,378 annually, 
for the next ten years Es. 47,359 and for the last decade 
no less than Es. 1,05,735. The drugs mainly take the 
form of charas, imported from the Punjab, and bhang. 


^Appendix, lai)lc XI. 
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principally from Bahraich and Nepal ; that known a& 
ganja is seldom used, thou^^h formerly lar^e quantities were 
consumed, both of pathar from beyond the Jumna and of 
haluehar from Benp[al. For the five years ending with 
189r)-07 the average amounts issued were 114'4 maunds of 
eharas, 251*4 of ganja, and 686*5 maunds of bhang per 
annum ; while in the last ten year:, the average was only 
7*07 maunds of ganja, as compared with F21 of rharas and 
617 of hhayig. The number of licensed shops at the present 
time is T26. 

The consumption of hemp drugs is exceeded, ^'^kitivc- 
ly to the population, only in Ijiicknow, Benares and Behra 
Dun, and the same districts surpa,ss Cawnpore in the ratio 
of the revenue derived from opium to the total number of 
inhal)itants. The system of auctioning licenses for the 
sale of excise opium was instituted in 1877 and has re¬ 
mained in force ever since, the only change of importance 
being the abolition of official vend at the sub-treasuries in 
1901 with the result that license-fees increased rapidly. 

From 1877-78 to 1886-87 the average annual receipts from 
opium were Bs. 89,136, and the consumption 08'4 maunds. 

For the next ten years the figures were Bs. 56,746 and 
127*3 mauiifls and for the last decade Its. 57,202 and 133’9 
man,lids. There are at prennt 45 retail shops in the‘dis¬ 
trict. 

Stamp duty has heim k-vied on documents evei’ since 
tlie inti’od'jctioii of British rule. ITp to 1824 the income ' 
thus d(U’Lved formed the I'emuneration of the subordinate 
judicial officers, who were consecpiently paid in y)roportion 
to the work done. There was a separate establishment for ^ 
the sale of stamps till 1844, when it wais abolished and the 
right of vend made over to the treasurer, who received a 
commission of t\\o per cent. The increasing imyxu’tance of 
the stamp revenue is clearly illustrated by the returns, the 
average for the ten years ending wdth 1811-12 being 
Es. 5,980; for the next decade Rs. 26,094; for the third ten 
yearff Bs. 45,033; and from 1832-33 to 1841-42 Rs. 61,744. 

The process has continued to the present day, for whereas 
the receipts during the ton years ending with 1876-77 
averaged Rs. 1,34,063 annually, tlie mean income for the 
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decade terminating in 1906-07 was no less tlian Rs. 3,03,890.’’^ 
Of the latter sum over 74 per cent, was derived from the 
sale of court-fee and judicial stamps, the increase iinder this 
]}ead being especially remarkable. Tlie rise has been most 
rapid since 1901, and it is probably not unconnected with 
the enlianced volume of litigation which accompanied the 
i]itroduction of the tenancy legislation of that year. 

The registrar of Oawnpore is the district judge, and 
subordinate to him are departmental sub-registrars at the 
headquarters of each talisil. Naturally the heaviest work is 
that of the Oawnpore offic'c, amounting to nearly three- 
fifths of the whole. Next in order comes Bilhanr, while 
there is little diffei'ence Ixdween the others save that Gha- 
tanquii* and Narwal are far below the average in this respect. 
During the five y('ars endiiig with lOOO-t)? the average total 
receipts on account of registration wiu’e Its. T2,493 annual¬ 
ly, of v'hich ]\s. 7,432 were derivc'd from llie office of the 
Onwn])ore sub-registrar, Tls. 993 from Bilhaur and only 

391 from Narwal ; while the expenditure for the same 
period averaged Tls. 6,734, leavijig a net income of 
Bs. 3,739. 

Income-tax was first raised under Act XXXIT of 
1860, which gave ])lace to Act XVI of 18(B with its more 
lenient I'ate of assessment. The measure terminated in 
1865, but in 1867 a license-tax was imposed on trades and 
professions, replaced by the certificate-tax on all incomes 
excuH'ding Rs. 300 undei* Ac't IX of 1868. A regular income- 
tax was introduced by Act XXIT1 (jf 1869, renewial by Act 
XVI of 1870, which was levied at the rate of six pies per 
rupee on profits of Rs. 500 and upwards. This was abolish¬ 
ed in 1872 : in the first year of its operation 3,149 ])ersons 
wau’e a-sessed, and tlu' tax yielded Rs. 7,67,657. Under the 
lic'ense-tax sanctioned by Act VTTT of 1877 the sum of 
Rs. 61,029 was realised in the first year, and this remained 
in force till the introduction of the existing income-tax 
under Act TT of 1886, nullified in 1903 by the exemption of 
incomes under Rs. 1,000. Tables given in ihg appiendi'x 
show the amount collected in each year sinc'e 1890-91, both 
for the wdiole district and for each tahsi] ns well as for the 
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city of Cawnpore.* During- the ten years . ending with 
1906-07 the average receipts were Rs. 1,74,6J4, the relief 
afforded by the concession of .1903 being illustrated by the 
fact that for tlie last yeai* under the old rules the total ex¬ 
ceeded two lakhs. A j)ecu1iar feature of income-tax collec¬ 
tion in tins disfriet is the unusual amounts collected by com¬ 
panies assessed on the profits of companies. These averaged 
for the decade Ds. 54,45(b A^'hich is a much largej’ hgaire 
than that of any otliei- district. It is but natural to find 
that the bulk of the tax is paid in the city, and the amount 
assessed in the rural tracts is relatively insignificant : it is^ 
highest in the Dhognipiu* and Bilhaur tahsils and lowest in 
Narwal and Ghatampur. 

T]i the earl 3 ^ da^^s of Britisli rule there? was no regular 
postal establishment, and the otiIv jn'ovision for 
carriage of the mails was the maintenance of runners be¬ 
tween the principal towns of the province for official corre¬ 
spondence. Within the distric-t the transmission of the 
mails to and from the head<|uaTters was assigned to tlie 
landowjiers thror.gh whose estates the roads ran : and it is 
but natiu’al tliat such a system should have proved highly 
unsa.tisfactor\^ papers from the outlying police stations 
ofttm taking seven or (dght days to reach their destination. 
An improvement was effected in 1834 by employing a staff 
of 38 runners, paid by the zamindars; but the latter per- 
fornK?d their duty very iriegularly, with the lesult that the 
runners*^freqnently absconded and great delay ensued. To 
remedy this defect a cess of one anna per cent, was imposed 
on the whole body of nial(fuzars^ and by this means an 
efficient staff was obtained, the number being in¬ 
creased to 46 men in 1844. In the meanwhile the 
General Post Office had been established, giving (hiwn- 
pore regular means of communication with the headquarters 
of Government and with other districts. As yet, however, 
there was no local post and private letters could only be sent 
through the agency of the police, who were still responsible 
for the transmission of official correspondence. The practice, 
though for many years in constant use, was accordingly made 


^'Appendix, tables XITI and XIV. 
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legal in 1845, the postage being fixed al two pice per packet, 
wliile the postal clerks at the thanas were given an additional 
remuneration of two rupees a month. Tins plan proved 
very successful until the ra])id increase in the bulk'of the 
correspondence handled rendered it necessary to develop the 
regular postal service : and this was done in J8G4, when 
a number of the .local mail lines were transferred to the 
Postal department. The district dak continued to exist 
fo]’ a long time after this date; but fi'om the first it was in¬ 
tended to replace it altogether, save in the case of those 
offices which were considered necessary for administrative 
I'urposes, })ut which were not likely to prove successful finan 
cially. In this district the transfer took place af an early 
dale, for by 3876 there were 129 imjierial post-offices and only 
four belonging to the district dal', the latter being 'finaliy 
abolished in 190C. During recent years the number of offices 
iuis been greatly increased, and the district is as w(dl supplied 
in this respect as any other part of the provinces. From the 
list given in the appendix it will he seeji that in ('awnjHU’e 
there are a head office and twelve town sub-offices, which do 
all the ordinary work of offices of this class, save that payment 
of tnoney-ordei's is made mdy at th(‘ head-office, Anwarganj 
and Nawabganj. In the rest of the district there are eleven 
sub-offices and no fewer than 54 branch offices, the former 
being located at each of the tahsil headquaiters and at Jhin- 
jhak, Ivura, Phau]nir and Fluiubepuiy while the latter jii’e to 
be found in every village of any size or ini[)ortance. The 
mails are caia-ied as far as ])ossible by rail : the sub-offices all 
lie on or near the railway with the exception of Ghatampur, 
Derapur and Narwat, while even these are (*onvcniently situa¬ 
ted on metalled roads. From the sub-offices they are distri¬ 
buted to the various branches by means of runners, the old 
system being both economical and expeditious. 

The first line of telegraph was ei'ected in 1855 when 
through communication was established between Calcutta and 
Agra, following the course of the grand trunk road. This 
proved of great service dinang the Mutiny, although there 
was not time to bring uj) reinforcements to the relief of Cawn- 
pore before the disaster liad occurred. This dine was after- ' 
wards replaced by that along the railway, and the district 
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now possesses a good number of railway telegraph offices at 
the stations on the various lines. There is no Government 
office in the district, but in Cawnpore itself there are com¬ 
bined post and telegraph offices at th Cawnpore head office, 
Cawnpore West, Railganj, Collectorganj, Generalganj, and 
Nawabganj. Mention may also be made of the departmental 
lines of telegraph along the main canals. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Cawnjiore, Mumci- 
which came into existence on the i^2nd November iftGl. 

Prior to that date there had been some form of local taxation, 
but it is difficult to ascertain its exact nature. Originally, it 
would seem, the entire station and city were included in the 
cantonment, and this is shown by the names given to some 
of the mnJiaUas, such as Filkhana and Poti-godown, which 
suggest the pni’poses for which the sites wei'e taken up. 

There was no civil station till 1810, when land was acquired 
for the purpose in NaAvabganj outside the cantonment limits : 
but at all events the map of 1840, makes it clear that not only 
Nawabganj but also the city, save for the eastern ]K)rtion 
containing the Sadr Bazar, were distinct from the canton¬ 
ment and were no longer subject to military inrisdiction. The 
<^ity was then under the direct control of the disti'ict inagis- 
tiate, and the police establishment w^as maintained at the 
cost of Government. There was, however, a night watch 
of 384 chaukidars, the cost of which w^as met from a cess 
levied on the inhabitants, the assessment being determined 
by a committee of the principal residents in each 'tnulialla, 
appeals lying to a head committee of seven persons for the 
whole cit 3 ^ The tax, which w^as most unpopular with the 
people, brought in about Rs. 10,000 annually, and of this 
sum Rs. 7,000 w-ere devoted to the maintenance of the 
chaukidars, Rs. 2,000 to conservancy and the balance to im¬ 
provements and other charges. Conservancy at that time left 
much to be desired. There were but six carts for carrying 
aw^ay filth, the sewers were generally defective and tHe house 
or subordinate drains so badly constructed that they often acted 
as mere cesspools. Private houses depended on their own 
sweepers, who emptied all filth into the large excavations in 
the suburbs. Sullage found its w^ay into the streets, and w^e 
are told that before drains were made the state of the city 
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was disgiistiii^’. Sucli a ('oiidition of affairs was but natural; 
it is not surprising tliiit the place was considered very unheal¬ 
thy, wliile the many large excavations filled with decompos¬ 
ing animal and vegetable matter added to the general impu¬ 
rity of the ntmos])here, matters being ]’endered worse by 
the narrowness of the stmets and the congestion of the jiopu- 
lation, factors which cause grave concern even at the present 
day. In the beginnnig of fHo? the city was brought under the 
opcU“aiions of Act XX of 1856, though tlie Mutiny arrested all 
])rogress and nothing was atteni[)ted under this enactment, 
winch but slightly modified existing conditions till iBGl. On 
tlie gist of F(d)ruary 1K60 the civil station was formed out of 
tlie western poiliciii of the old canto]mi(mt, \\'hjch was then 
made over to tlie ci\'il authorities. The municipality con¬ 
stituted in 1861 at first comprised only tins area and for some 
time the city was administered as an Act XX town, the 
income of some Its. 45,000 from the honse-tax being devoted 
to police, conservancy, lighting and wateiang the roads. Tn 
18t'6, hy ^vlnch tinu' tlie city had been includc'd in the muni¬ 
cipal iirea, a t ax in ])7Y)fessions and trades, g(merally known 
as lite licanise-tax, was inlrodnced, and this together with the 
gia>nnd rent for the civil station, and the taxes levied on 
bazars, sarais and (fhafs, appears to Lave constituted the 
muincif’ial iTicoiiKc The munic'i[>alitA was jcorganised under 
Act \1 of 1868 and again under Act XY of 1873, which in¬ 
troduced llie elective system, the comrrdttee then compris- 
irm six officials and twelve persons elected Ihennially by the 
rate-pgyors. Tlie board is now constituted under Act T of 
1000, and consists of t\vo official, five nominated and 22 
cleded members, including the chairman, three being re¬ 
turned from each of the seven wardvs into which tlie area is 
divided. Since 1908 a coveiiented civilian has been appointe3 
chairman whose duties will be wholly confined to municipal 
^^’ork. The boundaries of tlie municipality were enlarged in 
1866 hy the additum of the Knrsawan ytinhaUa, formerly in¬ 
cluded in the cantonment, and again in 1888 by the transfer 
from the latter of a portion of the Sadr Bazar and of Har- 
risganj and Faithfnlganj. A further extension was made in 
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1901 by taking a large area on tlie west including the villages 
of Nawabganj, Ghursemau, Gutaiya and the greater part of 
Juhi Ivhnrd. Since the introduction of the license-tax many 
changes have ))een made in the numici])al taxation. In 1874 
a duty on boats moored within municipal limits was introduc¬ 
ed, and this vas followed two years later by licenses oii hack¬ 
ney carriages in 1886 by a wheel-tax on vehicles and in 1889 
by a similar tax on hand-carls. There was Jio oc*troi as in 
most other municipalities, since it was considercal that siK'h 
a tax would become mer*ely a ti'aaisit duty and would damage 
the through trade of the most important nuirket in the ])ro- 
vinces. The necessity for realising a larger income for muni¬ 
cipal purposes, howevej-, led to the imposition of octroi in 
180*2, but it remained in force only for six months, as the 
tax was shown on the representation of the (Oiambei* of 
Commerce to be totally tmsuitable for a lai’gc commercial 
centre and it was abolished, except in the case of animals for 
slaughter. In its place there was introduced a terminal-tax 
at varying rates on goods brought into Cawn]K>re by rail or 
river, with a similar exjx)rt-tax save in the (*ase of sugar, 
wiicat, pulses, rice and oilseeds; and also a terminal toll at 
fixed rates per cart, hand-cai*t and pac*k animal, cortaiTi a)*- 
ticles such as salt, fodder and Ji-ankar being exempted.- In 
Janianw 1001, in order to meet the additional expenditure 
necessitated by the drainage sclieme, a house-tax was imposed 
on all hnildings, lands and liouses within municipal limits at 
the rate of Tls. 3-2-0 per cent, of the annual value. The old 
license-tax is still in existence, and is levied on all f)ersons or 
firms exercising any profession or carrying on any trade with¬ 
in the mnnicipality at rates varying with tlie annual profit, 
the minimum assessable amount being !Rs. 350 per annum. 
The details of income and ex])enditure imder the main lieads 
for each year since 1800-01 will be found in the appendix.* 
Borne account of the waterworks, conservanc-y and drainage 
undertakings of the mimicipnlity will be given in the article 
on Cawnpore city. Tliese have been effected for the most 
part by loans, of which the earliest was that borrowed for 
drainage works in 1872, the sum of Us. 2,13,000 being ad¬ 
vanced by Government and repaid in instalments, the debt 
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being finally cleared off in 1889-90. In 1893 the sum of 
Rs. 14,50,000 was borrowed in four instalments to defray the 
cost of the waterworks scheme, the loan being repayable in 
60 half-yearly instalments of Rs. ‘26,995. An additional sum 
of three lakhs was borrowed in 1901-02 and the following 
year on account of the sewerage scheme; but this was repaid 
from a loan of ten lakhs raised in the open market in J903, 
when the tender of the Bank of Bengal at 98 per cent, was 
accceptd : this operation was noteworthy as the first instance 
of resort to the open market on the part of any municipality 
in these provinces. For the extension of the sewerage scheme 
two farther loans of one lakh each were obtained from Govern¬ 
ment in 1905, each being repayable in 40 half-yearly instal¬ 
ments of Its. 3,650. For the ten years ending witli 1906-07 
the average annual receipts of the municipality, including 
loans, were Its. 6,79,300, and the expenditure for the same 
period Its. 6,87,000. 

The operations of Act XX of 1856 were extended in 1861 
to the towns of Akbarpur, Amrodha, Bilhaur, Bithur, 
Gajner, Miisanagar, Basdhan and Sikandra, while subse¬ 
quently in 1873, Najafgarh and Narwal were added to the 
list. In some instances, however, it was found that the 
places were too insignificant and too poor to hear the cost of 
administration, and consequently the measure was withdrawn 
from Amrodha, Najafgaih, Gajner and Ttasdhan, the last sur- 
vi\dng till 1896. In 1909 the list \vas further reduced by the 
withdrawal of the Act from Narwal. There are now four 
chaukidari towns in which the usual liouse-tax is levied for 
the ])rovision of watch-and-ward, the nuiintenance of a con- 
servanev staff and for the execution of minor local improve¬ 
ments. Details of the annual income and expenditure will 
be found in the several articles on the yffaces in question. 
The Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is in force in the Act XX 
towais and in Barai Garhu. The provisions of section 34 of 
Act V of 1861 have been applied to Cawnpore, Jajmau, Akbar¬ 
pur, Bilhaur, Sheorajpur, Derapur, Narwal, Ghatampur and 
the combined villages of Rawatpnr, Maswanpur and Kakadeo.' 

Local affairs beyond municipal limits are entrusted to 
the district board, an institution which first came into exis¬ 
tence in 1884, when it took the place of the old district com- 
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iiiittee, the latter having been formed in 1871 by the amalga¬ 
mation of the various committees concerned with the man¬ 
agement of education, roads and ferries, the local post-office 
and the like. The functions of the board, especially in the 
matter of finance, were widely extended in 1907, and its 
work is of a very miscellaneous character. Tlie constitution 
of the board is identical with that of other districts, and the 
members include the magistrate, the sub-divisional officers 
and unofficial persons returned by direct election from each 
tahsil. The annual income and expenditure under the main 
heads for each year from 1890-91 onwards is shown in the 
appendix.* 

The earliest information regarding tlie state of ediicaliou Educa- 
in the district is that derived from the repoil of 1845. There 
were then only three schools classed as oilier than indigenous, 
namely, the free school at Cawnpore, formed for the use of 
poor Christian children, with a large addition of natives, sup- 
]K)rted partly by (lovcrnment and ]^artly by local suliscrij)- 
tions; and two mission schools, the female orphan asylum, 
dating from 1837, and a recently started boys’ school, the 
total number of pu])ils in the three schools, being 315. The 
mdigenous schools comprised 179 Persian, 280 Hindi, 16 
Arabic and 58 Sanskrit institutions, witli 4,274 scholars in all. 

Most of these were of a very indifferent type, without quali- 
hed teachers, and of an ephemeral character, particularly 
the Hindi schools, which were regularly dispersed at harvest 
time. The Arabic and Sanskrit schools were necessarily of 
a superior description, and some of the latter, notably those 
supported by the Peshwa at Bithur, had a considerable reputa¬ 
tion. The teachers in the other schools seldom received fixed 
salaries, tjie average wage in the Hindi schools beijig 
Ps. 3-12-8 per mensem, derived chiefly from presents, while- 
that in the Persian schools, oldained usually from similar 
sources, was Es. 6-4-6. Cawnpore was not one of the eight 
experimental district in which vernacular schools wore opened 
by Government, and no steps were taken till October 1855, 
when the tahsili schools were started at Cawnpore, Bilhaur, 
Narwhal, Akbarpnr, Easulabad and Rheorajpur. These came 
to an end with the Mutiny but were reorganised in 1858, 
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with the exception of Sheorajpur, while others were foun¬ 
ded at Gljatampur, Bithiir, Itasdhaii, Pukhrayan and Sheoli. 
In is.jh the lialqabaridi system of village schools was introduc¬ 
ed, '2b being o[)ened at first; while in the following year a new 
tahsili school was started at Derapnr, making eleven in all 
v\'ith an attendance of 643 pupils, the jLalqahandi schools then 
numbering 50 with 1,360 ]3U])ils and the indigenous institu¬ 
tions aggregating 3()1 with 2,036 scholars. During the next 
ten years rapid ])rogress was made. The changes in the 
tahsili schools comprised the substitution of Khanpur for 
diuin in 1863, though this dropped out of existence in 1867, 
and the disap])earanc*o in the latter ytair of the hawiipore 
school, owing to the formation of a. zila school which had o!*i- 
ginated as an anglo-vernacular aided school in 1861. Similar 
angJo-vernacnlar, or subscrijition scliools as tliey were called, 
were o])ened at Derapur in 1863 and at Bilhaur and Akbar])ur 
in tlic next xeai', as wdl as pri\ate unaided institutions of a 
like nature at Narwal, Ghatampur, Khanpur and .Najafgarh. 
Grants-in-aid were ('xtended to the latter in 18f)5, and others 
were started at Sangawn, Seoli, F)ithur, Sachendi, Sheoraj¬ 
pur, Khamaila, Pasulabad and Muslda, though the last had 
but a brief existeiU'c, while Sheoiajpur was closed in 1867, 
Seoli. Bitliur and Sachendi in 1868 and Sangawan a year 
later. Pemale ediuaition was fii’st attempted in 186-1-65, 
when schools were opened at rawn]>ore and Akbarpur, the 
number being greatly iiu'reased in subsequemt years. Mention 
should also Ix' made of the establishment of the Christ 
Chureh scdiool by the Society for the Pi’ojiagation of the Gos- 
])el in 1850, to which the branch at Generalganj w^as added in 
1862. and those at Jaimau and Begamganj in 1868, though 
these wrue subset]iienfly given up, while the orphanage at 
Asrepur was maintained as l)efore. Consequently * in 1870-71 
there was a zila school with 227 piquls', nine tahsili schools at¬ 
tended by 374 boys. 111 halqahandi schools with 3,423 pupils 
and 20 girls* schools with 315 on the rolls, all supported by 
Govei nment : and in addition nine aided anglo-vernacular 
sdiools with 211 scholars, five mission institutions with 762 
boys and girls, and 185 unaided indigenous schools with a 
nominal attendance of 2,290 —the total num])er of persons 
under instruction being 7,602. Between 1870 and 1880 a 
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number of changes took place. The anglo-vernaciilar schools 
at Kliamajla and Najafgarh were closed in 1871 and the rest, 
with tlie exception of Perapiir and Khanpiir which survi\ed 
for a few years, followed in 1874. The talisili schools, how¬ 
ever, were increased by the addition of Sachendi and Kursi 
in 1872 and that at Generalganj in 1874. Municipal schools 
were instituted at Cawnporc in the latter year and have ever 
since been maintained. In 1880-81 the effects of the recent 
famine were still visible, for the attendance at the high school 
was only 120 though that at the twelve tahsili or pargana 
schools.was G31, and that at the 106 haUiahandi s(*hools 5,438. 
Tliere were four municipal schools with 190 pupils at Cawn- 
pore, six girls’ sc'hools with 118 on the rolls and two Persian 
schools at Akbarpur and Tlera]nir with 88 scholars. The mis¬ 
sion scliools remained as before and there are no returns for 
indigenous institutions, which had greatly declined in number 
owing to the increase in the Government village schools. The 
constitution of the district board caused a (‘liange in the man¬ 
agement of the schools, hitherto undertaken by a district com¬ 
mittee ; but the only important innovation in the system of 
maaiagement as that of allotting grants-in-aid to indigenous 
schools, which were thus brought in some measure under the 
control of the local authorities. In 1896 the Christ Church 
school was raised to the status of a college and affiliated to 
the Allahabad TTniversify. By 1900-01 the educational in- 
stitutiojis compi'ised the district high school with 256 pupils, 
eight tahsili schools with 1,197 on the rolls and 119 halqa- 
bandi schools for boys and four for girls, with 5,446 and 72 
scholars, respectively. Further, there were 64 primary schools 
aided l)y the district board with an attendance of 1,653 ; 283 
indigenous schools with 3,785 pupils, including two girls’ 
schools; seven schools with 275 jnipils sup]')orted by the muni¬ 
cipality and 16 aided by the same body, these comprising the 
mission and other schools, with a total of 1,079 on the rolls. 
The annual returns for each year since 1896, as well as a list 
of the schools in the district in 1907, will be found in the 
appendix.^' Those in the city are shown separately : they are 
vai'iously managed, but most of them receive a grant from 
the municipality. In the district there are middle vermacular 
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schools at eacli of the tahsil headquarters except Derapur, the 
place of wliich is taken by one at Kainjri; 59 upper and 92 
lower primary district boards sclijools; six lower primary 
schools for girls; (i9 aided schools for boys and 21 for girls; 
as well as a considerable but constantly varying number of 
indigenous schools, maintained principally for special educa¬ 
tion in Arabic or Sanscrit. The girls’ schools are located at 
Tiura and Gahlon in tahsil Akbar])ur, at Mangalpur in Dera- 
pur at Sheoli and Kashipnr in Sheoraipnr and at Patara in 
Ghatanij^ur. The attendance is small, for there is little desire 
for female education : a certain number of girls attend the 
ordinary village schools, but they are removed at the age of 
eight, before they have made much progress in learning. 

To some extent the progress of education is illustrated 
by the returns of literacy compiled at each successive census. 
These show a constant improvement since 1872, when 5’2 per 
cent, of the male population were able to read and write, the 
proportion being almost the same in the case of both Hindus 
and Musalmans. The figure rose to Crl in 1881, and to 7*1 
ten years later; while in 1901 it was 7*2 per cent., this being 
^vell above the ])rovincial average though exceeded in nine dis¬ 
tricts. Female education has taken even more rapid strides, for 
in 1872 only four women or girls were returned as literate, 
though this is obviously inaccui'ate in view of the fact that 
the educational returns of that year show 820 girls in the 
recognised schools. In 1881 the proportion wais ‘11 ])er cent., 
and this rose to *28 in 1891 and to *39 })er cent, at the last 
census, a result which was surpassed only in seven districts. 
Female education is far more popular among Musalmans than 
with Hindus, for the former show an average of '07 ])er cent, 
as comj)ared with only ‘17 in the case of the latter^ the one 
being as much above as the other is below the geiu'ral figure 
for the ])rovince. A similar though smaller difference occurs 
with regard to males, since 0*9 per cent, of the Hindus and 
7*4 per cent, of the Musalmans can read and write, the 
reasons being no doubt that the Muhammadan population 
chiefly affects the towms, and tha-t the rural Hindu community 
exhibit little desire for education. This is shown by the 
returns for selected castes, for while the proportion of literate 
persons to the wdiole number of males is no less than 55*8 per 
cent, in the case of Kayasths, the figures for Kachhis and 
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Chamars are only *68 and ‘14 per cent, respectively. The 
difference between the city and the rural tracts too is evident 
from the existence of a proiiortion of 15*2 per cent, of literate 
males in the former. As is the case in the neighbouring* dis¬ 
tricts, 72 per cent, of the literate population were acquainted 
with the Na^ri script only, 12 per cent., mainly Miisalmans, 
with the Persian, and 6 per cent, with both, the remainder 
knowing English or other languages. 

A medical officer appears to have been stationed at Cawn- Dispensa- 
pore from the first formation of the district, but it is not^^®®* 
known at what date the first public dispensary was established. 

By 1840 at all events there was a Government dispensary in 
the city, on the same site as that occupied by the existing 
Prince of Wales Hospital, the name given to the sadar dispen¬ 
sary in commemoration of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in ]877. - This hosj>ital was subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of a sey)arate building for women, 
uhieh was conijdeted in 180M at a (*ost of some Rs. 87,000, 
and again in 1904 by the erection of a hospital for Europeans. 

Betw^een 1860 and 1865 branch disyiensaries were established 
at Generalganj and Nawabganj within munici})al limits and at 
Ghatarnpur, Bhognipur and Derapur, while subsequent addi¬ 
tions have been the dispensaries oi>ened at Bithur in 1881 
at Bilhaur and Akbarpur in 1890 and the Rasdhan dispen¬ 
sary at Sheorajpur in 1893. The Bhognipur dispensary 
was moved to Pukhra,\a.n in 1901. All these are under the 
management of the district board with the exception of the 
female hospital, administered by the committee of the Duffer- 
in Fund, while tlie executive control is vested in the civil sur¬ 
geon. The average annual attendance at these dispensaries 
during the five years ending with 1907 was 97,989, exclusive 
of 9,318 persons treated annually at the female hospital : and 
the growth of their popularity is illustrated by the steady in¬ 
crease in the number of patients, the combined total rising 
from 96,726 in 1902 to 124,215 five years later. In addition 
to the above there is a canal dispensary at Cawnpore, five 
railway dispensaries and the usual police hospital, in addition 
to the station hospital in the cantonment. 

The district board realises a considerable income from Cattle- 
cattle-pounds, of which there is a large number. In 
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caRes they have been in existence for about fifty years, 
though of late several nev^ pounds have been added. At the 
present time they are located at each of the rural police 
stations and also at the villages of Riira and Rasdhan. The 
management of the pounds was formerly vested in the dis¬ 
trict magistrate, who retained in his own hands both the con¬ 
trol and the disposal of the funds till IRO‘2, when they were 
made over to the district board. The average net income 
derived from these institutions during the five years ending 
with 1906-07 was Rs. 9,156, the cost of maintenance being 
Rs. 4,663 and the gross receipts Rs. 13,819.'^ This shows 
a considerable im{)rovement on the returns of the first ten years 
of the board’s management, when the average amount actual¬ 
ly credited to the board was Rs. 7,331 annually. A munici¬ 
pal pound was started at Cawnpore in 1884, and this brings 
in a sum of about Rs. 1,000 pei- anmiii) ; and there are iwo 
pounds in cantonments, at Laldiggi and Mir])ar, the income 
from which amounts to some Rs. 1.350 and is administered 
by tlie cantonment commit tee. 

Tlie only important nazul pro])e]-ties are situated in the 
city, where they comprise an area of 310 acres. With the 
exce})tion of some 60 acres the whole is now occupied by 
buildings erected by tenants who pay a fixed gu’onnd-rent, now 
amounting to Rs. 22,519 per annum, winch is credited 
to municipal funds. There are two main blocks, one be¬ 
tween the Oudh and Rohilkhand railway station and Anwar- 
ganj where the princi])al tenants are tlie Sugar AVorks, ('otton 
Mills, and the Rlour Mills; and the otlu'r to tla^ north of 
the city in the old ('antonment, where the largest areas are 
rented by the Muir Mills, AA^oollen Mills, Ahetoria Mills and 
the Cycle Company. Outside the city the nazul hand consists 
of various jdots of land, tanks and ‘groves, for the rent of 
which ti’ifling amounts am realised. Tluu’e is also a small 
income from weighment dues levied at the Collectorganj 
bazar in Rithur; but the total receipts from extra-municipal 
nazul do not exceed Rs. 320 annually. Its management is for 
the most jiart entrusted to the district board, though in one 
or two instances the administration has remained in the hands 
of the collector. The history of the intra-municipal nazul 
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began in .1860, when the new civil station was formed out of 
the western }X)rtion of the old cantomuont, and sanction was 
given to the collection of a ground-rent at a rate ranging from 
Es. 15 to Es. 20 per acre to he paid by hoiise-projuietoi’s in 
order to defray the expenses of clearing away ruins and laying 
out a new station, and also, while asserting the Government’s 
right to the land, to establish a permanent local fun'd for re¬ 
pairs and the like. The imposition of this rent resulted in 
many petitions from the old proprietoj's on the score id' an 
excessive valuation, hut without avail, and a further rent-]Kvy- 
ing area was added to the civil station in 1867, including the 
Kursawan muUaUa. The nature of the ground-rent, however, 
remained in dispute till 1901, when it was clearly laid down 
that the payments weJ'e of the nature of a rent and not a tax, 
thus removing all claims for exemption from the license-tax 
in force tliroughout the imniicii)alitv. 




CHAPTER V. 


History. 


Of the early history of the distri(^t we know^ practically Ancient, 
nothin^'. As will be mentioned in the article on that place, 

Bithiir is the traditional scene of the fi^iit betw^een Rama 
and Ids unrecognised sons, and it is certainly curious that 
bronze arrow and spear heads belonging to a very early epoch 
should have been found both at Ramel near Iht lmr and on the 
opposite bank of the (ranges near Bangarmau. Theie are 
no ascertained Ihiddhist remains in the district, though in¬ 
deed there is [>erhaps no other part of the IJjuled Piovinces 
concerning which so little is on lecord in the arch.Tological 
field, in spite of the existence of so many sites of undoubted 
antirpdty. General Cunningham lieard of the ancient town 
of Kakupur and the existence there 'of large bri(*ks, but never 
had an opportunity of visiting the place.* Jajmau possesses 
much of real interest and the immense fort mound overhang¬ 
ing the Ganges would doubtless repay ex])loration, since the 
bricks and delu’is extend fully forty feet below the surface. 

The place is mentioned by the historian Albiruni as a stage 
on the road from Kanauj to Prayag, so thai it was well known 
in the tenth ('enlury; but it is as yet impossible to ascertain 
anything definite concerning its history, local tradition mak¬ 
ing it the ca])ital of a mythical Raja called dijat and also of 
Chandravarmma, the first of the Chandels.f Other ancient 
sites are Musanagar on the Jumna and Har]>ura near Makan- 
pur, as well as innumerable old mounds which are popularly 
ascribed to the Me os. 

These Mens appear to be the most ancient inhabitants of rpj^e Meoa. 
the district, and the traditions of Rajput and Musalman im¬ 
migration almost invariably contain a reference to the sub¬ 
jugation of these aborigines, especially in the central and 
western })ortions. Por centuries the Meos appear to hav6 
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remained almost independent in their fastnesses along the 
ravines of the Sengar and Jumna. One of their principal 
forts was at Kumblii on the former river in Akbarpur; and 
others were at Ivnkchi and Rahaniapiir in the same tahsil, 
and at Mawar, Shabpur, Teonga and ITmargarh or Miisanagar 
in Bliognipnr. Nominally no donbt they were subject to the 
kings of Kananj, though the sw^ay of the latter was probably 
effective only in the tracts adjoining the capital and within 
reach of the Ganges. Of Kananj itself snrpiisingly little is 
knowm, though it was cdearly of importance in the second cen¬ 
tury B.O.* It rose to a pre-enminent position in the days of 
Harsba about 012 A.T)., and from that time forward was the 
seat of a monarchy till its conquest and destruction by 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1190. Tt is ]>ossible that the place 
mav have been a city of the GujUa empire, and the influence 
of that dynasty is undoubtedly to he seen in the architecture 
of some of the ancient temples in t!)e south of this district. 

These bear witness to a vei’y early Hindu ciyilisation 
which p(r])ular legend associates with the Gant am Bajas of 
Ai'gal, a, ])rincipality which is without (|uestion of unusual 
anii(]uiiy. The j)roximity of Kanauj may well acr‘ount for the 
coni])aratively early settlement of several of the Rajput clans 
in various ]')arts of the district, though it is ditheiilt to say 
wlualu'r iu\y of these actually took ])lace much before the 
Muhammadan conquest. 

The ancient Imick temples mentioned above are found 
jiiainly along the course of the Bind, and tradition states that 
there wars a tem])le at every los along this river. As a matter 
of fact tlic dates range over a very wude pei'iod, the temple, of 
Bhitargaon, wdrlch in its decoration resembles the plinth of 
the Nirvana, tcunple of Kasia in Gorakhpur, dating hack at 
least to the epoch of the Gu])tas, and ])OssihIy to that of the 
Kushans. The others are of a different style, presenting 
generally the same a,p])ea.ranco as the ordinary Hindu temple 
of the sikhara type, consisting of a small porch leading to a 
square cc//u covered wuth a double dome and surmounted by 
a single tower. Tlie ])lan is eitlier ixilygonal or square with 
recessed corners, though in some instances the polygon rests 
on a circular plinth ; and occasionally the porch is built of 
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stone, and the shrine is covered over by a stone ceiling of over¬ 
lapping slabs, supported on four corner pilasters of the same 
material. In all these temples the predominant feature is the 
employment of carved brick covering the entijc surface. Ruch 
brickwork was extensively used in the plains of northern 
India, owing to the absence of stone, and many oi' the jnost 
famous buildings, wlietlier Hhidu or Buddhist, at the time 
of the Musalman invasion were built entirely of this niaterial, 
the decoi’ation being obtained by carved and inoiddcal bricks 
or by tei'ra-cotta ornaments. The an<I{Mit brickwork in this 
district and Fatehpur is important not oidy Ix'caiise of the 
small number and ruinous state of the brick monuments now 
extaJit, but also because these temples are almost the only 
spec'imens in these provinces whicli retain their original shape 
and ornamentation.* The relative dates of the various l)nild- 
ings may be determined generally by the character of the brick 
work, >since in the later tenipk^s, wdiidi l)elong to the ninth 
or tejith centuries, th(‘ bricks are much smaller than those at 
Bhitaruaon. In every ease the main structure is hnilt of 
brk'ks laid in nmd niordar, and in all ])robability ihei’e was a 
tliin outer eoveriiig of plastei* : the latt(a’ has gruK'i’ally disap- * 
peared and the exi)osiire of the core has led to V(u-y rapid 
decay, so that the temples are often mere f)iles of loose bricks 
gradually crumbling away. The eniploynuuit ol tlie JTindii 
arch with the bricks ]da('ed end to end instead of face to face 
results in structural weakness, and this was probably the 
reason for the adot)tion of stone dooiwvays and ceilings in the 
later buildings. ITifortnnately this hujU'ovement proved even 
more disastrous ; for the stone has been stolen in almost every 
case, so that the porches have invariably collapsed, the fall 
of that at Bliitargaoii liaving occurred since 1880. 

The village of Bhitargaon or Bliitrigaon stands in 2G^ T2^ BhiUr. 
N. and 80^ 10' E. on the road from Narwal to Ghatampur, 
seven miles-beyond Sarli and about thi'ce miles west from the 
Rind. Its difficulty of access has doubtless c.ontributed to the 
preservation of ])erliaps the oldest brick temfle in existence 
and a unique sy)ecimen of the brick architecture of the early 
Gupta period. The building w’as inspected by General Cun¬ 
ningham, who described it as a square with the corners 
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indented, the total length, incliidin" the proch, being 47 feet 
and the breadth 86} feet. It is built throughout of large, 
bricks 18 x Ox 3 inches, set in mud mortar. A flight of six 
steps leads to a small chamber, 8 feet by 1\ feet, and thence 
a passage eight feet in length leads to the central shrine, 
15 feet square, the thickness of the walls being about eight 
feet. The ])assa,ge is roofed with a semi-circular vault, and 
the rooms have pointed <arches. Above the main shrine is 
a second square chamber, also witli a ]X)inted vault. The 
upper part of tlie temple was intact till about 1850, wdien it 
was struck by lightining, and the porch collapsed probably 
in 1894. On the outside the temple is decorated with 
carved brickwork and numerous terra-cotta panels of skilful 
worlcmanshi]>. Rome repairs w(‘re carred out in 1005, under 
the superintendence of a. su]>ordinat,e official, and at ])resent 
tlie body of tlie femple is covered up to the cornice witli a 
thick coat of while plaster. Odiis is no doubt nsefvil as a 
preservative, hut the building demands carefn] I’eparation 
under proper supervision. 

‘Otber Twt) miles to tlie north of Jhhtargaon is tlie village of 

ienclcs. Parauli, whicdi jiossesses a medireval brick temple, though 
about oue-half of it lias fallen down. The rest is in fair 
prescu’va.tion, sliowing that it was originally a. ]io]ygon of 
sixteen sidt's, standing on a circular plinth. The building 
is PPj feet in diameter, ea-eh of the sides being 2 feet 5 
indies in length while within is a circular chamber, 6-1 feet 
ill diameter, covered by a ]>ointed dome and surmounted by 
a second chainlier of similar shape.* Outside the whole 
surface is richly decorated witli (leejily cait ornaments in 
lierpendibular lines. 8diero were also two old temples at 
Par, a village on the (lhatampur distributary some five miles 
due south of Phitargaou, of which the larger, now demolished, 
was decorated in the same style as Parauli, and was of ap- 
proximalely the same date; externally it was 18J feet long by 
12.1 feel, liroad or, \yith the portico, 17 feet, while within a 
narrow iiassage led to a (diamber 101- feet broad by six feet in 
depth. A sinnll temple is also to be found at Sirabhua, where 
tlie Haniirpur road crosses the Pind : but this in its present 
state is of little interest, as it is thickly covered wuth 
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plaster. Much more important however is the temple 
between the villages of Behta and Bhadeona in the 
Ghatampur taiisil, which closely resembles that of Bhitargaon 
in size and ornamentation though the outside is thickly cover¬ 
ed with whitewash. At Kohra on the Non in Ghatampur is a 
similar but smaller temple, of which half has collapsed, and 
another is to be seen in the neighbouring village of Amauli. 

A fine temple of the later type is still standing at Karchulipur 
on the Bind, to the south of Sarh. 

Despite the close proximity of the two important posts The Delhi 
of Kanauj and Kalpi, the references to this district in the 
annals of early Muhammadan rule are extremely meagre, and 
all that we know is derived from the histories of those two 
places and Etawah. As far as can be ascertained the area 
was generally divided between these three commands, but 
there was no strict delimitation of boundaries and the extent 
of a province depended mainly on the t)ersonal characteristics 
of its governor. In early days however the division of the 
country was still more vague, and it would seem that the 
rule of a Musalman governor merely extended as far as Ins 
effective influence from his headquarters. The conquest 
of Kanauj took place in 1194, when Jai ('hand was 
overthrown by Muliammad Ghori and his general, (^)ntb- 
ud-din Aibak, this being followed by the capture of 
Benares. As yet there was no permanent occupation 
but in 1202 Kalinjar was taken and given into the 
charge of Hizabar-ud-din Hasan Arnal, while Oudh and 
Bihar were entrusted to Muhammad Bakhtiar Khllji."^' 

As Mahoba was also in the hands of the Musalmans we 
can but suppose that this district was at least nomi¬ 
nally under their sway. At first, however, the main 
road to the east lay through Budaun and Oudh, so that no 
further reference is made to the lower Doab till the days of 
Ala-ud-din Masaud, when Kara in Allahabad is mentioned as 
tlie capital of a province, while at the same time Kanauj be¬ 
came once more a seat of government and was held by Malik 
Jalal-ud-din, the Sultan’s uncle.! In 1248 Nasir-ud-din 
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Mahmud proceeded to Kanauj and in that neighbourhood 
stormed the fort of Nandana, which stili awaits identification; 
thence he marched to Kara through this district, sending in 
advance Ulugh Khan, who subdued all the refractory Hindus 
and in particular the mysterious chieftain named Halaki 
Malaki, who j^robably held Kalinjar.* Shortly after the 
Sultan’s return Jalal-ud-din was transferred from Kanauj co 
Budaun aiid his successor is not mentioned, though probably 
Ulugh Khan, who held Kara till 1‘253, when the command 
was given nominally to his brother, Mubarak Aibak, w'as the 
real lailer of the country. Tn lt255 Katlagh Khan, governor 
of Oudh, rebelled and was driven to take refuge in Kalinjar, 
whether he wais [)ursued by Ulugh Khan, though on the lat¬ 
ter’s retirement he proc'eeded to harry the Doab till defeated 
by Arslan Klian, wdio had apparently suc'ceeded to the charge 
of Kara. Ulugh Khan, who afterwards became the Sultan 
.Balban, did miudi in tlie way of subduing tlie turbulent in¬ 
habitants, and a])pai*ently wais the first to chastise the Meos 
of this distri(*t, who nevertheless continued to play the part 
of higliw^ay ro])])ers and bandits for ma.ny c*enturies.t He 
repeated the pi’ocess in ki59, but evidently the Hindu chief¬ 
tains were practically independent save in the immediate pre¬ 
sence of tlie royal armies, and tiibute (‘ould only be collected 
by force. Mention is made of the constriudion of roads and 
the establishment of garrisons in the Doab, but the most dis¬ 
tant post of this description was Uhojpur in Uarrukhabad. In 
1288 Kara was given to (lihajju, the nephew^ of Balban, but 
twn years later he rebelled against Jalal-ud-din Firoz and 
marched through the district towards llelhi. He was joined 
by all the Hindus, on whom Balban’s rule had at all events 
made a lasting impression : but he was overthrowm b^^ the 
Sultan, who had crossed the Ganges near Budaun.J Kara 
was then given to Ala-ud-din, who afterwards murdered his 
uncle near Manikpur and assumed the sovereignty. On 
reaching Delhi he gave Kara and Oudh to Ala-ul-mulk, but 
to wdiat extent this command included Cawnpore it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Kanauj is not mentioned at this period, and we 
do not hear of Kalpi till some timeGater. The place of Ala- 
ul-mulk was taken, on his promotion to the ofi&ce of kotwal 
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at Delhi, by Nusrat Khan, though the new governor was more 
often with the army in tlie Deccan and elsewhere than at 
Kara* Ala-iid-din’s rule in this part of the country was firm, 
but after his death confusioji ensued everywliere till the acces¬ 
sion of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq in 1320. The decline in the 
central power liowever had given the Hindus an opportunity 
of strengthening their position, with the result that Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq about 1325 visited Hindustan and laid waste 
the wliole neighbouthood of KanauJ.t This act of destruc¬ 
tion was followed by an appalling famine, but we learn that 
grain was comparatively cheap in Kara and Oudh, whence 
large exports were made to the capital. A second revolt en¬ 
sued, headed by Nizam Mian of Kara, but was crushed by 
Ain-nl-mulk, though the latter himself rebelled soon after, 
bringing the Rultan to Kanauj. The insurgents were pur¬ 
sued through the district, and then crossed the Ganges at 
Nanaiuau, shortly afterwards being routed near Bangarmau 
in the Unao district.J Firoz Shah on his second expedition 
into Bengal marc’hed through the disti ict, and in 1301 he re¬ 
turned by the saiiie I'oute to Delhi aftcu’ his purposeless 
campaign in (hittack. 

A new epoch commenced in 1377, when Kara, Mahoba The 
and Dalmau were plactul in the charge of Mardan Daulat, who 
received the title of Malik-ush-sharq. § Kanauj is not spe-dom. 
cified, and 2 y)syibly was retained under direc-t conti'ol. Mardon 
Daulat was siu'c'ceded the next year by his son, Sulaiman, of 
whom little further is heard, though he doubtless assisted his 
father in the support of Muhammad bin Firoz against the 
other claimants to the throne; aftei'wards he followed his 
father in the <*ommand of Multan, which he left to his son, 
Khizr Khan, the future Sultan.|| In 1392, owing to the 
uncertainty of affairs at Delhi, the Bajputs rose in revolt, in 
consequence of whicdi Muhammad Bhah jiiarcljed to Ktawah 
and thence to Kanauj, punishing the Hindus severely. The 
re^olt however was not crushed, and in 1394 Sarwar Khan 
the Wazir, generally known as Khwaja Jahan, was sent to 
take charge of all the country from Kanauj to Bihar, under 
the title of Malik-ush-sharq. He appears to have ruled with 
a strong hand and to have made himself entirely independent 

* Ibid, p. 172. I f E. H. I., ITT, p. 243. I Xlbid, p. 249. 
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of Delhi, assuming all the insignia of royalty. In this man¬ 
ner were laid the foundations of the Jaunpur kingdom, which 
certainly embraced the whole of this district. His position 
was rendered more secure five years later, when the invasion 
of Timur deprived the Delhi Sultan of all vestiges of such 
power as still remained to him. In 1399 Khwaja Jahan died, 
and his adopted son, Mubarak Shah, succeeded to the throne 
of Jaunpur. The new ruler had to settle affairs with Iqbal 
Khan, the leal master of Delhi, and in 1400 the latter reached 
Kananj, where he was confronted by the army of Mubarak, 
posted on the Oiidh side of the (Jajiges. For two months 
the armies remained in this position, and then both departed. 
Iqbal returned to Kananj in 1401 in company with Mahmud 
Shah, and Tbraliini, who had just succeeded his bi'other, 
marched against them from Jaunpur. The Sultan made 
overtures to Ibrahim, which were j-eject.^d, aanl then look up 
his resideiK'e in Kananj, expelling the Jaunpur governor, 
while Iqbal returned to Delhi.The w^estern boundary of 
Ibrahim’s kingdom at this period seems undefined, tor it is 
said that Mahmud’s rule was accepted by all the people in 
that part of the country; but on the south it appears to have 
been marked by the Jumna, since Mahmud Khan field Maho- 
ba and Kal{)i, the latter being for the first time mentioned. + 
In 1404 Iqbal attenqffed without success to (‘ject Mahmud 
Shah from Kanauj, and the next year he met liis death in the 
Pimjab. T]iei’eu])on Mahmud j>roceeded to Delhi, though 
he returiual iji 1406 presumably to chec'k an attempt on the 
part of Iluahim to seize Kanauj. As l^efoie, the armies 
parted without a battle; but on Mahmud’s retirement Iluahim 
beseiged Mahmud Tarrnati, the commander in Kananj, and 
('ompelled him to surrender, afterwards giving the town to 
Ikhtiyar Khan. In October 1407 Ibrahim marched towairds 
Delhi, but had to return in haste to defend his own country 
against Zafar Khan of Gujarat. This danger was averted, 
and for some time Ibrahim enjoyed j)eace, enabling him to 
consolidate his dominions. In 1413 he attem])ted to extend 
his borders by attacking Qadir Khan, the son of Mahmud 
Khan, at Kalpi, though apparently the town was not taken, 
for it was not in his possession in 1424, wdien Mubarak Shah 
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planned an expedition against Kanaiij which was averted ))y 
a famine then raging in the Doab.* In 1426 too we hear 
that Qadir Khan was still at Kalpi imploring assistance 
against Ibrahim, who was once more threatening the place : 
but the latter, hearing of the advance of the Delhi army, 
marched up the Doab into Etawali. A battle took place near 
Kapri on the Jumna in which Ibrahim was worsted, whereon 
he returned, but unpursued, to his own country. Kalpi had, 
however, fallen before the arms of the Jaunpur king, who in 
1437 extended his possessions by annexing several parganas 
in the Doab and beyond the Jumna. 

In 1440 Ibrahim died and Mahmud his son sat upon the The fall 
throne. This man continued the poli(‘y of liis father, but 
nothing of note occurred till 1452, when incited by his wife, 

Malika Jahan, a daughter of the deposed SnltaJi Ala-ud-din 
Alam, Mahmud declared war on Bahlol liodi.t He succeeded 
in reaching the outskirts of Delhi, hut on being defeated re¬ 
tired to Jaunpur. The wau* tlius commenced was (amtinned 
with brief interruptions till the final extinction of the Jaunpur 
kingdom twenty-six years later, and during this period the 
peace of the district was constantly disturbed. The cam¬ 
paign at first centred round Shamsabad in the adjoining dis¬ 
trict of Farrukhabad. Peace was made only to be broken 
by Mahmud, and the warfare lasted till the latter’s death in 
1459. His successor, Muhammad, made peace with Bahlol, 
but the latter was urged by his wife, the sister of Qutb 
Khan, then a prisoner in Jaunpur, to redress her Avrongs, and 
lie consequently marched against Muhammad, who had ex¬ 
tended his borders into Mainpuri. A battle ensued near 
llaj)ri in which Muhammad was defeated, owing to the de¬ 
fection of his brothers and chief nobles. He fled to Kananj, 
and was shortly afterw^ards killed by the troops of his brother 
Husain, who succeeded to the throne. A truce was elTected 
with Bahlol for four years; but in a short time Bahlol again 
seized Shamsabad, which brought Husain into the field : and 
when the former had to retire on account of disturbances in 
the Punjab, Husain followed him to Delhi, where much in¬ 
effectual fighting resulted in a three years’ truce whicli appears 
to have been observed by both parties. In 1476 Husain 

* Ibid, p. 61. 1 f E. H. I., V. pp. 2, 79. 
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took possession of Ji^tawali, and a year later lie made an at¬ 
tempt on JJellii itself thoii^ii without ajiy result. A similar 
ex[>edition was undertaken in 1478, when he actually suc¬ 
ceeded m crossing the Jumna : but peace was made, wherei)y 
the (hinges was admitted to i)e the fi'ontiei’ of the two king¬ 
doms. On his retirement howevei’ Haldol tin‘ned on his ad¬ 
versary and inflicted a. severe blow on Husain, wlio a^ain 
made peac-e after j^ivin^' np a lar^e slice of tenitory. A yeai‘ 
latc'r hostilitic's j-ec*ommenc*ed and at length a decisive |■esult 
ensued, for Husain was drivei^ to take rtdu^e in Ciwa.lior and 
HahloJ marched down the Doab, taking l^itawali and thence 
continuing his advance to Kalpi. Hor some time the two 
armies remained on ot)[)osite sides of the river, but eventual]v 
’Hahlol wais showm a ])racticable fold by tin' famous 
Ihlok (luind, the leader of the Hais of Unao and 
Ihu Hai'eli, with the conseijuence that Husain was 
again defeated, and the victor was enabled to take 
])ossession of Jaainpur.* The capital was ^iveii to his 
son. Harbak ; Kara to Alarii Khan, another son; and 
Kal|:)i with Jjneknow to Aza-m Humayiin, his grandson 
tliis cliarge obviously including the greater j)art of Cluvnpore. 
Azam Humavun remained in cdiarge till Haldol’s deatli in 
1188, wlien h(‘ was (ejected by Hikandar, the new Sidtan. who 
gave the command to ATahmnd Khan Tjodi. In lldJ occin- 
red the great TLindu I’ebellion, wdneh a|>[)areid!y spread across 
the (ranges in this distiiet ajid was c'rushed by Sikandar at 
Katgarh in Kai Bareli. 1 Malmnul Khan held his ]_x)st till hia 
death, when he was succeeded by his son, Jalal Kh;m : but the 
lattei’ (]uarrelled with his luotbei-s and tlic Sultan bad to in¬ 
to ilV're on liis behalf. The powa^i’ of Jalal Khan seems to 
have been great, and among other exploits he eonduc-ted a 
suceessfid expedition against Narwar in 1507; but be appears 
to have incurred suspicion on this account, and for the rest 
of the reign Jvalpi was held by another Jalal Jvlain, the Sul¬ 
tan’s second son. Tills prince on Sikandai’’s deatli in 1518 
assumed the tlu one of Jannpur under the title of Jalal-ud-din, 
hut his brothel', li)rahim Shah, marc-hed to Kanauj, and thence 
(l«‘s}^atc'hed an army under Azam Hiimaynn of Ivaia. against 
Ka1j)i, whicli surrendered with all Jalal’s family and treasure. 
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Jalal-nd-din had in the meantime mai’ched on A^ra, hut was • 
induced by the governor to make terms and retui'n to Xalpi : 
this he did, but hearing of liis brother’s designs lie fled to 
Gwalior and was subsequently captured and put to death. 

The rest of llirahiin’s brief reign is a period of confusion, 
in which the Afghan nobles wej‘e endeavouring to secure their 
owm iiide])enden(*e instead of uniting to fai'c the invasion of 
Babar and his Mughals, wdth the result that at Pani])at in 
1526 Ibrahim was utterly defeated and slain. 

At tills time the Tjohani faction held Xanauj and the The 
neighbourhood, and with the aid of the Sarwanis and otliers 
they set uf) Bahadur Khan, the son of Darya Khan Lohani, 
the late governoi’ of Bihar, as rulei' in Jaunpiir and Bihar 
under the title of Aluharnmad Shah. The Sarwanis, it should 
be noted, w^ere in jiossession of (’•awn])ore itself, this jilace 
being expressly mentioned as the jngir of Azarn Humayun, 
who foi’ a long time was governor of Kara.* In .1527, how¬ 
ever, Barbar sent Kamran and Amir Quli Beg eastwairds, and 
they took possession of Jaunpur; but the diversion occ'asioned 
by the Bajput confederacy in the wnst enabled Muhammnd 
to drive out the garrison and to regain his eajntnl. The “^ame 
rebellion, actively aided by tlie Afghans, caused Muhammad 
Duldai, Barbar’s governor, to quit Kanauj, though soon alter 
that city wars recovered lyy Bultan Mirza. In 152B the prinee 
WTis defeated in an attempt to conquer Oudh and compelled 
to fall back on Kanauj, wliich for a, while was complctel\ iso¬ 
lated till Babar himself restored order in the Doab. On his 
death in lo.lO Humayun found himself confronted by a rebel¬ 
lion on the part of his brothers, who took Kanauj but w^ere 
defeated near ihlgrarn in Hardoi by Mirza Hindal. The 
Afgliajis in the east, how^ever, were still unconquered, and 
in ]5d7 Hmiiayun proceeded to Bengal wdiere he heeainc so 
entangled that Hhcr Khan Siiri, better known as Slier Bbali, 
got ])osscssion of all Oudh and was actually threatening 
Kanauj, then held by Nur-nd-din Muhammad. The latter, 
considering Hmnayun’s position hopeless, threw in his lot 
with Hindal, who now held Agra, and his defection enabled 
Slier Shah to gain not only Kanauj but all the country as far 
west as Sambhal. An attack on Kalpi by Qutb Khan, the 
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soil of Sher Shah, was frustrated by Hurnayun, but iii 1540 
tho Mu^dials were entirely overthrown near Kauauj, and Sher 
Shah became the undisputed monarch of all Hindustan. 

Practically no reference is made to the district durin^,^ the 
reigns of Sher Shah and Islam Sliah; but it is certain that for 
the first time for centuries the country benefited greatly from 
tlie (‘ffects of a strong’; and wise government. It was Sher 
SI tail who laid the foundations of the Mughal revenue system, 
and the same monarch was ]‘(‘sponsil)le for tlie construction of 
tilt' Mu^dial road, and proliably for tla^ erection of tlie sarrns 
alon.L! its course. On the death of Islam Shah in .1554 confu¬ 
sion oiK'e more ensued. Mnhanmuid Adil Shah seems to 
lia.ve held this [)ar< of the country, for it is nariTited that he 
took Ka.nauj from the Parnmiis and liestowed it on one Sar- 
inast Xlian: hut iiis authority was of little account, since while 
h(‘ was en.iia<.jed in fi^htin^’ Tbrahim Shall near A^ra a third 
claimant, m (lu* person of Muhammarl Shah of Penpal, enter¬ 
ed the lower Ooab and pi-ocecded against Kalpi. Muhammad 
Adil I’etiirned hastily and a battle ensued ut Ohapar”hata, in 
which Ikm^al Sultan was dehaited and slain.* The distui'bed 
stati' of Hindustan alTorded the nec'essaiw opportunity to Hu- 
mavun, wlio returned and captured Delhi in 1550. 

T1k‘ ('onc|uest of 11 k' east, however, did not take place 
till 1559, wlam Ali (^)uli Khan, Khan Zanian, diove out the 
Afghans from Ondh and Jaunpur; while two years later the 
stron^iiold of Chunar was taken from Muhammad AdiVs son. 
In 15()1 .Xkhai' himself proceeded to Jaunpur, marchinf^' 
through the district alon;e tlie Mu.a'hal road and payinn a visit 
to Abdullah Kiian TTzbak, who then held Kalpi : he returned 
(he same F'oute towards the end of the year. At the same 
time Kauauj was held by Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, wliile 
Kara and l^atelipur were the jagir of Kainal Kliaii; the (lak- 
khar chief : the latter was, however, sent back to the Punjab 
after the dd'eat of Sher Khan, and his place taken by Asaf 
Khan, wdhle Abdullah was moved to ATandu.f In 1505 oc¬ 
curred the ,c(’reat rebellion headed by Ali Quli Khan and his 
brother, to suppress which Asaf Khan advanced from Kara 
and Alunim Khan crossed the Ganges from Kanauj, to which 
place Akbar soon repaired in person. Thence the emperor 
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made a rapid march on Lucknow and Jaunpur, but Ali Quli 
Khan had fled southwards into Mirzapur. He afterwards 
made peace, but in the meantime Bahadur Khan and Sikan- 
dar Khan liad defeated the imf)e]'ial tr-oops under Eaja Todar- 
Mai and comf)elled them to take refuse in Kanauj, from which 
it would appear that this part of the (*ampai^n had been con¬ 
ducted in the Doab.* 'Jdie pardon of Aii Quli Khan involved 
that of his brother also, but in 1507 the revolt broke out afresh 
and Akhai* a^ain went to Jaunpur. Once more the re¬ 
bels w ere pai’doned; hut they still I’emaiiied thoi’ou^hly dis¬ 
loyal, and in iOO? they broke out a^^aiji. Mirza Yusuf Klian 
was hesieoed in Kanauj by Ah Quli Khan, but on Akbar’s 
approac'h the rebels retired throu^Lch the disti'ict towards Kara, 
though they altered their intention when Akbar ci'ossed into 
Oiidh ami made southwai*ds to Kalpi. The imperial forces, 
however, wej’e too quick for them, and they were cau^dit at 
Mankarwal in the Allahabad district, wdiei’e both brotheT’s lost 
tlieir lives. 1 With the te?-mination of (lie rebellion there en¬ 
sued a. pei’iod of peac^e w'hich remained unbroken to the end 
of the I'ei^n, although the rebellion of Prince Salim at .Allaha¬ 
bad shortly before Akbar’s death rendered tJie central autho¬ 
rity little more than nominal. 

It is far from easy to reconstitute the district as it was in Akbar's 
the da>s of Akbar, ()wnn.t>' to the fact that the area was then 
divided between three different sarkars or divisions belongin':’' 
to the suhas or provinces of A^ra an. Vliahabad, and also to 
the man ' alterations of boundaries and nomenclature that 
have since taken ])lace under the various adminivstrations 
which succeeded to the rule of the Mu^lials. In some cases 
the old names i-emain, but it is at least doubtful whether the 
areas (‘ori’espond even approximately to those of the old sub¬ 
divisions. 

Koughly speaking the north and west of the district 
ed part of sarkar Kanauj, the south of Kalpi and the east of 
Kora, the last being incduded in the x>rovincial government of 
Allahabad. Of the eight inahals or parganas that comprised 
th(' Kora sarkar four lay wholly in this district and the rest 
in the modern Katehpiir, with tlie probable exception of a 
part of Kora itself, which appears to have extended into the 
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Narwal tahsil. The largest of the four mahals was Ghatam- 
pur, wliich had a cultivated area of 7B,876 bighas and was as¬ 
sessed at 8,667,564 dams; it was held by Dikliit Eajpiits and 
the military contingent included 100 horse and ‘2,000 foot, as 
well as ten elephants. The area was less than that of the 
})resent tahsil, for an addition was afterwards made of 63 vil¬ 
lages taken from Rhahpnr and foianed into a separate pargaiia 
under the name of Akbarpur Eii’bal, called after Akbar’s 
famous minister. Tlie mahal of Jajmau represents a portion 
of the modern (’awnf)ore tahsil and a. considerable })art of Nar- 
wal. It liad 62,195 bighas under cultivation, assessed at 
3,106,346 dams, and the zamindars were Lodi Afglians and 
Lais IhijfHits; there was a brick foil, at the headquarters, and 
the local levies comprised 200 cavah’y, 4,000 infantry and 
seven elepliants. The mahal of Majliawan has disap|)eared, 
having been absorbed in Raili Ralempui’ and Jajmau in 1807; 
but the name is preserved in a large village in the south-east 
cornel’ of the (Cawnpore talisil. The area under tillage was 
26,9(80 bighas, th(' revenue .1,323,339 dtnus, and the militai’y 
force 20 horse and 1,000 foot, sup])lied by the Lrahman land¬ 
holders. The fourth was Mohsinpur, the identification of 
which is a matter of some dis|uite. There is a hamlet of that 
name on the Lind in the extreme south of Narwal, but it is 
more probable that the place indicated is the village of Rawat- 
])ur Mohsinj)ur, locally called Kawatpur Maswaiquir. the seat 
of the Chandel Rawats, to the west of Cawnpore. It was 
then held by Chandels, who furnished 50 horse and 
2,000 foot, and paid 600,586 dams on .13,881 bighas 
of cultivation. The mahal of Kora was owned by 
Brahmans, but it is impossible to say \vhat propor¬ 
tion of its area within the boundaries of this district. 

The sarkar of Kalpi contained fifteen pai-ganas, most of 
wind) were situated on the south side of the Jumna. Of 
those belonging to Cawnpore only Lerapur retains its former 
name. It had 103,085 bighas under tillage, and paid a re¬ 
venue of 1,760,750 da7}is; it was held by Rheikhzadas, who 
contributed 50 horse and 2,000 matchlockmen. Bilaspur was 
afterw^ards know^n as S-ikandra and is now a part of Lerapur, 
having been amalgamated with the latter in 1861 : it w^as owm- 
ed by Rajputs of the Kachliwaha clan, who.paid 3,714,547 
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ilams on 126,889 bigluis of cultivation, a7id suj)plie(l 100 cav¬ 
alry and 5,000 foot. The third was Rhali|)iir, luiined after a 
town on the banks of the Jinnna, where numberless ruins of 
tombs and other buildings sf)eak of former ma^'nifieenee. Tlie 
encroachments of the river led to its abandonment for Ilasna- 
pur, a vilhi^c on tlie Bind of whidi the jemains are to be 
seen in the modern Bhojpura, and subsequently foi* Akbar])iir, 
the name bein;^ frequently i^iven as Akbar])ur-Shalipin-. in 
the seventeenth century Shabpm- cave its name to a separate 
sarkar containing- 25 maiials Jii the old divisions of Kaipi and 
Kanauj, and on several occasions it was held in jo(/ir by a 
])rince of the blood. In Akbar’s day Shahpur ])aid a ]‘evenue 
of 8,843,420 daurs*, the za)nindars bein^' (liauhans and Malik- 
zadas who contributed six elephants, 300 horse and 3,000 foot : 
the cultivated area for some unknown reason is not stated. 

The I'est of the distjh't was ijicluded in the sarkar of f^arkar 
Kanauj, which comprised 30 mahals in the middle Doab. Bil- 
haur was much smaller than al present and contained 03.774 
hir/lias undei- cultivation, payin,<j; a revenue of 2.828,359 dayns 
it was held by Ixajputs, who furnished 20 cavalry and 1,000 
infantry. Included in the modern tahsil were Nanaman and 
Beoha, called after existing- villages. The former was'very 
small and was owned by Brahmans and Bajputs, who conti’i- 
buted 100 horse and 100 foot, and paid 136,921 dams on ‘1.329 
birjlias of cultivation. Deoha was divided between Eaj- 
puts of the Chauhan, Bais and Dhakra clans, who 
paid 483,171 dams on an area of 11,951 biglias : 

the local le\ies were 20 horse and 300 foot. Malkusah 
or Malkonsa, ('ommemorated in more than one current dis¬ 
tich as Malgosa, appears to be identical wuth the Basulabad 
of later days. It was the country of the Gahlots, who su}q)hed 
the surprisingly large force of 300 horse and 15,000 foot; the 
area under the plough was 30,230 bighas and the revenue 
1,500,000 dams, Barah was a small Chaulum via)iah with 
8,740 bighas of cultivation ajid a revenue of 400,000 dayyis : 
it supplied ten horsemen and 300 infantry. It afterwaixls 
passed into the hands of Mughals and was united with Akbai - 
pur before the cession. The Sheoli ^nahal, now a part of 
Sheorajpiir, was divided between the Chan dels of Onha and 
Sakrej; it contained 12,523 bighas of tillage, assessed at 
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628,473 (lams, wliile the contingent was the same as in Barah. 
There remains the ancient mahal of Bitlmr, which has com^ 
pletely disappeared, having been merged in SKeorajpur and 
Jajman, the last step being taken in 1860. It was of course 
held by Chandels, wlio furnished 300 horse and 5,000 foot 
and paid 2,92J,380 (l(n}is on 175,043 bighas of cultivation. 

Omitting Kora, and leaving out of account minor altera¬ 
tions and exchanges of territory in the other rnahals, we find 
that the aggregate revenue of the district in the reign of Akbar 
was 31,009,955 dams, excdusive of 772,007 davis under the 
liead {)[' su.yiirghal or revenue assigned for some specific pur¬ 
pose, making a total of l\s. 8,17,049 at the rate of forty dams 
to tlie rupee. The (ailtivated area for Shahpur is not given, 
but by taking the average revenue rate for the rest of the dis¬ 
trict it works out a4 200,637 bighas; and this brings the whole 

ar('a up to 721,433 bighas or 450,896 acres. This is little 
more than half the present average, while the revenue is about 
37 per (-ent. of that realised ij) 1906-07. On the other hand 
it must be remembered that in the sixteenth century the pur¬ 
chasing power of the rupee was at least four times as great 
as it is to-day, so that an average rate of lie. 1-12-JO per acre, 
if ever collected in full, must have been an infinitely more 
?;evere burden tlian the Es. 2-9-10 of the present time. It 
is doubtless true that the system of collection was far more 
elastic than now; but even so allowance has to be made for 
the extortions of the revenue officers, which certainly consti¬ 
tuted a substantial addition to the State demand. 

In JOlt) Jahangir bestowed Kalpi and Kajiauj on Abdur 
Eahini, the son of the great Bairam; but not long after he was 
transferred to the Deccan, and Kanauj was given to Sadr 
Jahan of Pihani, who held peaceful charge till his death in 
1629. Nothing worthy of note occurred till 1658 wheii 
Aurangzeb marched through the district against Shuja, wJiom 
he defeated and overthrew at Khajuha in Fatehpur. After 
the death of Aurangzeb civil war was raging throughout the 
empire, and C^awnpore shared in the general confusion. In 
1711 Jahandar Shah found himself threatened by Furrnkh- 
siyar, who w\as marching from Bengal supported by Abdullah 
Khan, governor of Allahabad, and the other Barba Saiyids. 
Kora and Kara were then held by Sarbuland Khan, who set 
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off to join Jahandar’s son, Aziz-ud-din, luarcliino- eastwards 
from A^ma. The latter passed down the road, hut 

on meeting- the ajiny of Farrnklisiyar at Kliajuha his ti’oops 
fled, and tlie prince himself made his way back to Agra. 
Farrukhsiyai’ tlmn niarcFed onwards, but his route was not 
that of tlie IVTughal road, since he af)peai*s to have proceeded 
by way of Sapalii and Rheoli to Nadiha and thence to Makan- 
piir, where he paid a visit to the tomb of 8hah Madar on the 
12t]j of JOeceinber 1712. Tlie ])i’ovince of Allahabad, which 
included most of Cawnpoi’e, was retained for some years by 
Abdullah Klian, who was siKa^eeded by Clihabila Ram Nagar. 
After the latter’s death in 1719 came his bi-other, (iiridhai*, 
and in 1721 the goveriinKmt was entrusted to Aluhaiiimad 
Ivhan Rangash, a personality who requires some sjiecial men¬ 
tion . 

The decay of the Mughal empire lead to the establishment 
of several independent princqialities in the noi’tli of India, 
wliidi only in the [iresence of a su])erioi' military force owned 
any allegiance to Delhi. Of such a. nature were the territo- 
ri(‘s of Oudh, of Fariaikhahad and of the Rohilla confederacy, 
all of which played some [)art in the history of this distrid. 
Farrnkhabad owed its origin to Muhammad Khan Rangash, 
a Pathan of the colony settled at Man Rashidabad. wlio was at 
first a soldier of foi’tune and spent his early years in Rimdel- 
khand. In 1712 he joined Fairnkhsiyar at Khajuha, and for 
the bravery he displayed at the battle of Samogar he obtained 
tlie title of Nawab aaid a- large jayir in Rundelkhand. To this 
was added a considerable part of the present Faiaukhabad 
district in 1720, and the next year Aruhanunad Rhah piomoted 
him to the governorship of Allahabad. His time was almost 
wholly taken u]) with the districts to the south of 
the Jumna, where he waged an incessant wailare against 
the Rundelas till 1729, wdien a peace w'as made 
owing to the intervention of the Alarathas. He had 
on the whole been successful, but he wars continu¬ 
ally hampered by the lack of funds; for though the 
revenues of Kora were nominally assigned for the support 
of his troops the money was generally withheld in his absence 
and the jagirs were awarded to others. On the conclusion of 
hostilities the Nawab w^as ordered to repair to court; but his 
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services received scant recognition, for Allahabad was given to 
Sarbiiland Klian in 1730, while Alnliainmad Khan liad to con¬ 
tent himself with the })rovince of Malwa, then reduced to a 
miserable condition by the inroads of the Marathas. At that 
time Kanauj was held by Kaja (liridhar Bahadur, who was 
aftei'wards replaced by Baja Himmat Singh of T^hadawar; and 
Kora was in the charge of Jan Nisar Khan, who in 1734 was 
murdered by the Khichar Baja of Asothar. This necessitated 
an ex])edition into Faleh})ur whicli was conducted by Muham¬ 
mad Klian, tliough it would seeui that the latter was ready to 
wan a. frieiid in this direction, foi- there is a story of his being 
bribed by Baja Bhagwant Bai, who remained in actual posses¬ 
sion of all Kora. One reason for this result was the appear¬ 
ance of the Marathas, probably at the instigation of Bhagwant 
Bai. Ill 1735 tlioy raided the country of Kal[)i and then over¬ 
ran Derapur, Hikandi*a and the south of tliis district, levying 
contributions from tlic zamiiidar^. To repel the invaders 
'Muhammad Kluin was reappointed to the government of Alla¬ 
habad in November 1735, but he only held it foi* five months, 
l^ieing tlicn replaced by Sarbuland Khan. In 1739 the snha 
w.as given to Amii' Khan, llmdat-u1-mulk, who remained in 
charge till his assassination in 174G, when the province came 
into tile hands of Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. 
In tlu' rest of this district, however, there was no one to con¬ 
test the powiu- of Muhammad Khan, who placed his clirlas in 
charge of the vailous parganas. The cliief of these was Sham- 
shei’ Khan, who for a long time held Musanagar, Bhahpur, 
Akbai'])iir and Bilhaur. On one occasion when Safdai- Jang 
was on his way to Delhi, Shamshcr Khan forbade the ad\'anced 
guaid of the Nawab to halt within his jurisdiction, with the 
result that Safdar Jang was kept waiting at the Nanamaii 
ferry till he could obtain permission to cross from Farrukha- 
bad ; and even then Shamsher Khan ])hindered his rearguard, 
an act wliich probably cost him his life when he fell into the 
hands of the Nawab "W^azir in 1750. The local Hindu chief¬ 
tains were rather allies than subjects of Muhammad Khan, 
especially the Chandel Bajas of Sheorajpur and Sachendi, who 
were pi'actically independent. 

Nawab Muhammad Khan died in 1743, and his posses¬ 
sions passed into the hands of his son, Qaim Khan, who in 
1748 fell a victim to the machinations of Safdar Jang by being 
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persuaded to wage war on the Koliillas and to luidertake the 
disastrous campaign whicli terminated in the battle of JJauri 
JiasuJpur, near Budaun. Here Qaim Khan lost his life, and 
lijs successor, Imam Khan, was totally unable to resist the 
foi'ces of the Nawab Wazir, who carried him off a pi’isoner 
from Farrukhabad with four of his brothers, and llteii annex¬ 
ed ail the territories of the Bangash, driving out Jafar K'liaii 
from Akbar]:)ur and dismissing the offic'ers of the otiier paiga- 
lias. The country was entrusted to his minister, Nawal Jbii, 
who establislied his headijuarters at Kanauj. In 1750 how¬ 
ever Ahmad Khan, the second son of Muhammad Khan, pro¬ 
claimed himself Nawab, c-ollccted a large foi’ce of l\ithans and 
Uajputs and fell ufion Nawal Rai at Khudaganj, wfiere the 
minister was defeated and slain, the lemnants of his army 
making their esc*ape to Bithur and thence by way of Mohsiii- 
])ur and Jajrnau to Kora. Ahmad Khan then attacked Safdar 
Jang himself, and inflicted a sevei’e defeat on him near initiali 
m fitah, by means of whicli he i-ecovered all the country from 
Aligarh to Kora, with the recognition of his title from Delhi. 
He now endeavoured to follow up his success by an invasion of 
Oudh, sending his son Mahmud against Jjucknow, while his 
biothejy Hhadi Khan, su]>ported by Nawaz Khan Khatak, who 
was phu'od in diarge of Akbar])ur Hhahpur, was directed to 
take possession of Kora. The latter sustained a defeat at the 
hands of Ali Quli Klian, wdio was holding Allahabad, and there 
upon Ahmad Khan pioceeded in person to Kora w hich he seiz¬ 
ed, then continuing his march eastwards to Allahabad. lii^ 
foi'ce had been swollen by the contingents of the Chandels and 
Khichars and he was now joined by the Sombansis of Partal-- 
garh and the l^athans of the eastern districts, while Raj<i 
Balwant Singh of Beiiai'es piomised his assistance. For some 
uiontlis he besieged the fort of Allahabad, but in the begin¬ 
ning of 1751 he received tidings of Safdar Jang’s advance frojo 
Delhi with his Jat and Maratha allies. Ahmad Khan hasten¬ 
ed to protect his capital, but this retrograde step lost him 
most of his merc'cnaries and on his return he was (*ompelled to 
shut himself up in the fort of Fategarh. There he was be¬ 
sieged for a month, and wdien the Rohilla reinforcements 
brought by Sadullah Khan were defeated he fled aca’oss the 
Ganges and accompanied the Rohillas to their entrenched 
camp at the foot of the Kumaun hills. There he remained 
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till the approacli of Ahmad Shah Durrani caused a peace to 
be patched up in 1752 by which tlie Bangash Nawab agreed 
to cede lialf his territories to the Marathas : he retained the 
management, but handed over the snr[)lus revenues to the 
agents })ostcd at Kanauj and Aliganj, the ceded country in¬ 
cluding j)ia(tically all his possessions in this district. This 
arrangement was maintained till tlie ovcrthow of tlie Mara¬ 
thas at J^niif)at in 1761, but in tlje meantime Ahmad Khan 
had materially im[)roved his ]K)sition by obtaining from the 
Wazir, (1 hazi-ud-din Tmad-ul-mulk, the title of Amir-ul-umra 
and the post of Hakhshi in 1757. After Panipat he regained 
almost the whole of Ihs lost estates, and subsequently he was 
able to ie(|iiite Imad-ul-mulk, when tJie latter fell into' dis¬ 
place, with the grant of ])argana Bilhaur. In the same year 
Sliiija-ud-daula, ^vho had succeeded Hafdar Jang, accompanied 
by Shah Main the emperor, made a tour througli tlie teirito- 
ries of Allaliabad, passing tlu'oiigh Jajmau and Kalpi. In 1762 
lu' pro('('ed(‘d to attac'k Ahmad Kiian on the pretext that the 
Bangash Nawab had assunuMl loyal privileges, and advan(*cd 
as far as Kanauj; but he wars deterred by the vigour- 
oiis ])]‘eparations foi* defence on the jiart of the 
Pat bans, who had been waarned of the impending 
danger by the Kaja of Sadiendi while Sim ja-ud-daula 
and the emperor were Iialting at the Madarbari in 
Makanpur, and also by the news of the movements of a por¬ 
tion of the Oudh army wliich had come up along the bank of 
the Jumna, plundered Musanagar and was now encamped at 
Khwaja Phul. Pea('e was made through the mediation of the 
Poll i lias, Najib Khan and Hafiz Pah mat, wlio then escorted 
the invaders back to Kora. In 1764, after his defeat at Bak- 
sar, the Nawab Wazir (*ame to Farrukhabad for assistance; 
but Ahmad ]\han strongly dissuaded him from resisting the 
Fjnglish, though without effect. With the aid of Imad-ul- 
mulk and the Marathas he set out eastwards along the old 
Muglial road to Kora. 

By this time Sir Pobert Fletcher had captured the fort 
of Allahabad, and thence advancing up the Doab he was joined 
by (icneral Cai iiac, who had received news of the action of the 
Nawab Wazir. On the Jrd of May 1765 a battle was fought 
near Jajmau, in which Shuja-ud-daula was again defeated, his 
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Maratha allie^R to Kora, which they plundered before 

crossing the Jumna to Kalpi. Imad-ul-mulk fled to Farrukha- 
bad, and the Nawab proceeded almost unattended to the Eng¬ 
lish camp at Jajmaii, \^here he was well received and a treaty 
was concluded, whereby he recovered his dominions with the 
exception of tlie sarkars of Kora and Allahabad, which were 
asssigned to Sliah iVlam. During the course of the negotia¬ 
tions a force was despatched in pursuit of the Marathas, and 
after crossing the Jumna at Kalpi, it drove them back to the 
lulls of Dundelkhand. 

The disti ibution of territory made under this treaty was 
maintained till 177!1, when Siiah Alani left Allahabad for 
Delhi. There he made over the country to the Marathas, a 
step which was held to constitute an infraction of the agree¬ 
ment, with the result that in 1773 the districts were handed 
over to the Na,wab Wazii* for fifty lakhs of rupees. The ad- 
ndnistiation was then entrusted to Afian Almas Ali Klian, 

.1 minister of great ability who had his headquarters at Kora. 

Aleanwhile Ahmad Khan Bangash retained the sarkar 
of Kanauj and followed the plan ad()])ted by his fatliei’ in rutliaus. 
giving various parganas to his dependents, such as Nur Ali 
Klia^i, who held Derapiu’, and Jhiiin Khan, who Wiis a])- 
pointed to Akbarpur Shahpur. In 1771 however he was 
forced by tlie defection of tlie liohillas to meet the Marathas 
alone, with the I'esult that he had to yeild them once again 
the parganas formeily allotted to them. In the same year 
Ahmad Kliai' died, and his successor, Muzaffar Jang, fomM 
himself almost powerless in the face of his many enemies. 

The fact w^as that by this time the Pathans had really lost 
their old supremacy in the middle Doab and were no longer 
a match for the Marathas, wdio entered into actual possession 
of the tract assigned to them. Aloreover, they now admitted 
the suzerainty of the Nawab Wazir, and from 1772 tribute 
w’as regularly sent from Fnrrukhabad to Lucknow^ In the 
following years Muzaffar Jang accompanied Shuja-ud-danla 
in his campaign against the Marathas in Etawah, and he was 
pow^erless to protest when soon afterwards the Nawab Wazir 
took possession of all the Kanauj parganas in this district, ejec¬ 
ting the Mai atlia amils and adding the territory to that already 
administered by Almas Ali Khan. Thus the principality of 
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Farriikhabad finally ceased to exist so far as the Cawnpore 
district is concerned, and from that date till 1801 the country 
fonned an integral portion of the Oudh dominions. 

Under the Nawab Wazir the district fared little better 
than others. There can be no doubt that Almas Ah Khan was 
a far more talented administrator than most of his compeers; 
but at the same time it must be remeinberd that his chief 
objec't was to secan-e the maximum revenue by whatever means 
came to hand, and for this purpose he had recourse to the us^ial 
system of farming, while the great lessees in turn farmed their 
])a]ganas to underlings, on whose rapacity there was no 
possible check. The local Eajas maintained their position by 
outbidding others, aided by the influence they still possessed 
over theii' tenantry; and in a few cases the old jagirdars were 
allowed to remain, as for example Daim Khan, who was a 
])ersonal fr'iend of the Nazim and was given the Tuklirayan 
estate, wbicli continued in the liaaids of Iiis descendants till its 
sale in J845. The (‘onsequence of this system, combined with 
the etlccts of a hitherto unknown ])re(‘a]*iousness of tenure, was 
inevitalde, and the misery of the lower classes excessive. 
Air. Welland, the first collector of Cawnpore, observed that 
“the snbjeds in this part of the country are in the most abject 
state of poverty. Tjd the face of the country be exinained, 
and there will hardly be a inanufacture found or an individual 
in siuli circumstances as to alfored the payment of a tax. The 
whole is one desolate waste, in which tyranny and oppression 
have hitherto univei'sally prevailed.” In another place he 
states that “ the policy of the Nawab Wazir and Almas Ali 
Kdian was to levy and coliect by every means practicable all 
they could, and at the commencement of each season of culti¬ 
vation tliey granted supplies for carrying it on ; even the 
subsistence, food, raiment and dwelling of the inhabitants were 
mostly regulated and paid for by the funds furnished by the 
government.” The under-farmers found tlie conditions of 
theii* leases altered three or four times in a year, and they were 
obliged to pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator. 
Trade too was hampered to an incoiKteivable extent b} irre- 
gmlar dues exacted on all kinds of merchandise-and handicrafts, 
almost every petty zamindar on tlie lines of communication 
exacting transit dues on all goods passing through his territory, 
th(* sole limit being his power to enforce payment. Of such 
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a nature was the par jot or duty levied on all shopkeepers; the 
taxes imposed on the collection of salt, on fishing in the rivers 
and on grazing cattle on common lands; and the cess known as 
sang-wazani, nominally for defraying the expenses incurred in 
connection with the examination of weights and measures, but 
in actual practice exacted from all tradeis alike. There was 
]io police and no security for life or property : the cultivator 
hardly knew whether he should be able to reap the crop that 
he had sown ; tillage languished, trade decreased, and the chief 
oare of the great majority of tlie })opiilation was either to 
defend their own pro 2 )erty or to f)hinder that of others. 

Under such (arcumstaiK'cs a change of Government could The 
hardly prove other than acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
district, and it is not surprising that the transfer of the sover¬ 
eignty from the Navvab Wazir to tlie Company was 'efl'ected 
without disturbance or demur. This step was taken under the 
treaty of the 10th of November 1801, whereby the lowei* Doab, 
Eohilkhand, Gorakhpur and other tracts were ceded to the 
Compa.ny in return for a guarantee of protection and for the 
extinction of the debt incurred on axx'Ount df the Oudh local 
f 01 ‘CCS, some of which had been cantoned at Cawnj>ore since 
in 1778. For administrative pur]:)oses Cawnpore was made the 
headquarters of a district, though the charge was much greater 
than at present as has been already mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. There too will be found some account of the early 
days of British rule, so far as the various departments of 
Government and in particular the assessment and collection 
of the land re nnue are concerned. 

The political history of this period is meagre, but there are gitj^ndra. 
two points to which reference should be made. In 1804 the 
jiargana of Sikandra was given in jagir to Baja Hinimat Baha¬ 
dur, the famous Goshain chieftain of Bundelkhand, who had 
been a useful ally to the British in the Maratha wars. The 
grant was made free of revenue, with the object of keeping 
that turbulent chief quiet and inducing him to withdraw from 
Bundelkhand. Himmat Bahadur, however, died before the 
sanad was drawn up and the jagir was given in 1806 to his 
illegitimate son, Narendragir, who held the estate till his 
death in 1840. The grant to the latter was made on grounds 
of political expediency, and the question of his legitimacy was 

14od. 
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not raised; hut on his demise no such consideration existed, 
wliile the jcKjir liad in fact been converted into a ])ecuniary 
sti})eud, since the misiriana'^einent and extoidiou practised 
by I he iiicumhent liad compelled Government to make a 
reyiihu' settlement witli the villa^^e proprietors. It was then 
decided that the jagir had lapsed by the failure of legitimate 
issue to Narendragir, but that in the spirit of the grant the 
proceeds of the estate would remain appropriated to the family 
of the late Kaja, These proceeds, after deducting 20 per 
cent, for the cost and risk of collection, were to be divided into 
tliree shares, one foj- the widow for life and two to the illegiti- 
njate sons, Jai Indargir and Padam Indargir, to whom the 
widow's siiare was ultimately to revert and whose right was 
declaj’ed liereditaiy. In ord(‘r to pay otf tlie debts, winch 
nmounted to more than nine lakhs, deductions were made from 
tlic' pensions so as to cleai- off the (mcmuhra ik'cs in the ('ourse 
of eighteen yeai’s. The full ])ensi()n of one-third was paid to 
tli(‘ lliwu from 1857 to the time of her deatli; hut tlie two 
sons never obtained the henelit of the measiuvs taken to 
extinguish the delit, since their disloyalty in th(' Mutiny 
caused the conlisca.tion of their stipends, although they were 
pcrinittc'd a suhsisteiu'c allowance* of Ps. 100 jier annum for 
life. 

The other and in the event far more impoilant measure 
\'. as the grant of land at Bithur, with a ])ensioji of eight 
lakhs, to Baji Bao, the Peshwa of Poona, on his suiTender 
to Sir John Malcolm in 1818. The deposed ruler built a 
laige })alace in the town, where he resided in almost regal 
state, siu’rounded by a f*etinue of 10,000 men, though this 
A\as afterwards reduced to 5,000 He died in 1851, halving 
no issue, but he had adopted Siirikh Dundu Pantli, better 
known as tlie Nana Rahib. He was generally styled the 
iMaliaraja of Bithur, but he failed in Ins repeated endeavours 
to secure his ado])tive father’s })ension, salute and other 
honours. The Nana was surrounded by a host of Maratha 
courtiers and agents whose time was constantly employed 
in inti’ig'ue, the chief among the latter being one Azim-ullah, 
who had begun life as a table-servant, had acquired some 
knowledge of French and Fnglish, had then been ap¬ 
pointed a schoolmaster in Cawnpore and had finally joined 
bhe Nana’s service, on whose behalf he had visited England 
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and also, it is said, Russia. The presence of a large body 
of discontented Maratlias was undoubtedly a source of danger; 
but the Nana’s outward display of friendliness towards the 
British ofiScers and residents disarmed all suspicion, and by 
most he was considered a. loyal supporter of the Government. 

He was allowed to retain a force of three guns and 500 men, 
but it is probable that the number of armed dependents was 
considerably greater. 

There is no need to repeat here the harrowing details of Cawnporo 
the oft-told history of the Mutiny at Cawnpore, and a bare^^ 
recital of the clnef events will suffice. The military force at 
tliat tiuje in cantonments comprised small detachments of 
Bengal i\rlil]erv, the 0‘.ind and 84th Foot and tlie 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, numbering 174 Europens in all; as well a^ the 
2nd Native Gavalry, and the 1st, 53rd and 56th N. I. The 
station was the hcad(juarters of 'a division, and in com¬ 
mand w^as Major General Sir Hugh Wlieeler, a distinguished 
officer of great ex})erience though now well over seventy years 
of age. The collector of the district was Mr. C. (1. Hillersdon 
and there was a large ]lumber of Jhiropeans resident in canton¬ 
ments, including those connected wdth the civil, raihvay, canal 
and other departments, as well as almost all the wnmen and 
('hildreii of the 32nd Foot then stationed at Lucknow^ Al¬ 
together there were some 750 souls in tlie place, men, w^omen 
and ('hildron, but it is impossible in the face of conflicting 
statements to ascertain the exact number. 

F]‘om the first the position was a dangerous one, 
to the uncertain temper of the native troops, particularly nary 
the cavalry; and also to the composition of the city i^abble, 
wdiich t'ontained a large number of fugitives from Oudh, and 
had for years been the place to which criminals from all parts 
of India had collected in order to escape into Oudh beyond the 
reach of the British Government; while a further source of 
danger, though as yet susi)ected by fewg lay in the recent ac¬ 
tivity of the -Nana, wdio w^as in correspondence with several 
other Maratha leaders and in April 1857 had undertaken a 
somewffiat mysterious journey to Lucknow. In tljle same 
month a party of the disbanded 19th N. I. from Berhampore 
passed through Cawnpore, filling the troops with tales about 
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the new cartridge. The excitement thus aroused w^as in¬ 
creased by the arrival of the news Trom Meerut on the 14th 
of May, and two days later a fire occurred in the lines of 
the 1st N. 1. It was then considered advisable to move the 
Fjii7’opean ladies and merchants to the barracks, whither the 
artillery had been transferred. These measures still further 
excited the sepoys, who were now felt to be quite untrust¬ 
worthy ; and on tlie 20th Genera] Wheeler telegraphed for 
reinforcements to Lucknow, which arrived in the shape of 
50 men of the 32nd Foot. The district was still undisturbed, 
for the police were active, and on the 17th the thanadar of 
Sheorajpur had actually apprehended and sent in a party of 
mutineers found witli jdundered property. On the 22nd the 
Nana, who harl repeatedly prolTered aid and was now^ sum¬ 
moned by the magistrate, came in with 200 men and two 
guns to Nawabganj, and on the 26th he was given charge of 
tlie treasury. The Genei’al then determined to provide ap 
asylum for the European residents in case of need and select- 
(\1 for the purpose the depot of the 32nd, two long single¬ 
storeyed ban’acks, wliicli he surrounded by a trench with a 
parapet four or five feet high. This was the famous “ en¬ 
trenchmentan enclousure about 200 feet square, on an 
o])en })lain at the end of the station and within range of the 
native infantry Jities on tw'o sides. The magazine near 
Nawabganj was abandoned, a measure which has afforded 
food for criticism ever since. It could have been held for 
an indefinite time against almost any force, and contained 
abundant supplies of every description. It has been 
urged that in that year the water supply was defective, 
but there is no record of any such plea : and in fact it would 
seem that Wlieeler not only depended implicitly on the Nana 
but bad made up his mind to hold on to the line of communi¬ 
cation with Allahabad, confident that.succour would speedily 
arrive along the grand trunk road. On the 27th two squad¬ 
rons of (hidli irregular cavalry, which had been sent in 
from lAiicknow and were known to be disaffected, were 
ordered to clear the road to Fatehgarh ; but on reaching 
Kara.uli on the 1st of June they mutinied, only one officer, 
Lieutenant Carey, escaping. About that date Wheeler gene¬ 
rously weakened his force by sending 50 men of the 32nd 
and 50 of the 84th to Lucknow. 
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By the 4tli of June* a fair amount of provisions, some The out- 
treasiire and a few guns had been stored in the entrenchment : 
and the next morning the cavalry mutinied, followed by the 
1st N. I. and both marched off to Nawabganj, though without 
injuring tljcir officers. On the bth the other two regiments 
followed suit, anxious not to be left behind in the plunder of 
the treasury. A few men of each corps remained loyal and 
were taken into tlie entrenchment; but in the meantime the 
treasure had l)een looted, the jail opened and the civil 
station plundeiod. The sepoys had then marched off for 
Delhi; but the Nana hastened after them and induced them 
to retiu'n and destroy the Knglish, actually infoi’ming Oene- 
lal Wheeler of his intentions by letter. All Euroj)eans were 
hastily summoned to the entrenclVment : but malny were 
too late, for at JO A.^r. on the Gth the first gun was fired at 
the besieged garrison. From that moment till the 26th the 
‘defeiice was subjected to an incessant bombardment from 
licJivv guns brought by the Nana out of the magazine. On 
the 9th a squadron of the 7th Cavalry and two companies 
of the 481 !i N. T., then encamped at Chaubepur, mutinied 
and murdered their officers with the exception of Tneuten- 
ant Boidton, who found his way into the entrenchment the 
next day, his hoise jumping the slight parapet that constitu¬ 
ted the sole pr(^tection of the position. The same day tliree 
boatloads of fugitives, some GO or 70 persons, came down 
tlie Ganges from Fatehgarh, and running aground near 
Nawabganj the whole party was ultimately massacred by 
the Nana’f- order. A general assault was made on the en¬ 
trenchment on the nth but was easily repulsed, though the 
losses of the garrison from artillery and disease were already 
iieavy. On the 18th the thatched roof of one of the barracks 
was set on fire and this caused the loss of all the hospital 
stores, at the same time depriving many of the defenders of 
shelter from the blazing sun. A successful sortie w^as made 
on the 14th, resulting in the destruction of a battery; and it 
is probable that a very slight reinforcement at this period 
would have enabled Wheeler to deliver a crushing blow on 
the disheartened enemy. Food was now running short, and 
the blockade w^as daily becoming closer; while the besieging 
force was swelled on the 16th by the arrival of the 4th and 
5th Oudh Local Infantry, who erected a new and most 
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annoying battery, commanding the single well from which 
the garrison obtained their water. On the 18th the new¬ 
comers attempted to assault the position, but were repulsed 
with loss; and a similar result attended a more vigorous 
attempt on the 28rd. 

On the 25th the Nana pro])osed terms to the besieged 
which were accepted, and on the morning of the 27th the 
garrison marched out under aians to the boats at the Sati 
Ohaura-ghat. In the meantime elaborate ari'angements had 
been made along the river bank under the supci’vision of 
Tantia Topi. The scheme was carried out with consummate 
skill, for only a single boat escaped, and out of that boat no 
more than four survived to be rescued by the loyal Eaja of 
Murarmau. The women and children to the number of 125 
were tak'en prisoners and carried off to the Savada Ivothi, a 
building used by the Nana as his residence during the siege. 
On the doth their numbers wr're swelk^l by the arrival (ff‘ those 
who had becm captured fi’orn the boat that had esca 7 )ed dovcn- 
stream, the men being shot on the river bank. The fourth 
massacre took place on the 0th of July, wdien the remnants of 
the Fatehgarh fugitives were captured at Bithur. The men 
were killed on the spot, wdiile the w'omen and children w'ere 
taken to join the rest at the Bibigarh in tlie old cantonment 
w'hither they had been removed from the Savada T\othi. 
There they were kept till the final act of the tragedy (^n the 
15th of July, when the apjToach of Havelock warned the 
Nana of his unerring fate. 

Meanwhile the Nana had been enthroned as Peshwa on 
the 1st of July at Bithur, though his sovereignty was little more 
than nominal. Tlie rebellious Hindus were content enough 
to recognise a ruler of their own race; but the Musalmans, 
who had been incited to rise by the display of the green flag, 
felt that they had gained little by the advancement of a Hindu 
and turned their attention to their leader, Nanhe Nawab. 
The latter had already become an object of suspicion and on 
the 3rd of July he was placed in confinement by the Nana, 
who lit the same time appears to have endeavoured to pacify 
the Muhammadans by several appointments in his adminstra- 
tion. Azim-ullah was, of course, his chief agent throughout, 
and others were Shah Ali, the city kotwal, and the tahsildars of 
Bilhaur and Bithur. The chief officers in his army however 
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were Hindus, including Bala Rao, his brother, Jwala Prasad, 
the commandant of liis personal troops, and Tika Ringh of 
the 2nd Cavalry. The rule of the Nana was of the most 
primitive description, being based wholly on force and fear. 
Funds were collected solely by extortion, the chief sufferers 
being the bankers and merchants of the city ; and it is clear 
that this class at all events deeply lamented the disappearance 
of British authority. In the district, beyond the immediate 
react) of the Nana’s arm, little attention was f)aid to his 
authratty and utter confusion prevailed. The majority of 
the landlcu’ds had suffered from the revenue administration of 
the past half-c'entury and were consequently disaffected ; l)ut 
there was no general rising, and rel>el1ion was confined to a 
few leading za^}iindars. The Chaudhris of Bithur naturally 
enough joined with the Nana from the first, and these were 
followed by the Raja of Thatia in Parrukhabad, Moti Singh 
of Nanamau, the Rajputs of Kakadeo and othei’ villages in the 
suburbs, and those of l^anki Gangajang. More pi’oininent 
were the Rajas of Sheorajpur and Sachendi, who naturally 
brouglit with them most of the Chanchds, and Ibe Raja of 
Na.r, the chief of the Gaurs, all of whetm took a.n active ])art in 
the Jittack on the entrenchment, though most of the insurgents 
thought more of plunder than of fighting, and were concerned 
rather in recovering their lost estates than in establishing a 
new ruling power. Practic*ally the whole? of Bithur, fTajmau, 
Rheorajpur, Narwal and Rasulabad were in o])en rebc‘llion, 
whereas the rest of the district remained comparatively quiet. 
Tlie tahsiluars of Narwal and Akl^arpur threw in their lot with 
the Nana, but Afzal Ali of Ghatampnr saved the treasure and 
rec^ords, remaining at his post throughout. Waris Ali of 
Dcrapur held out, but eventually absconded; Thhcni Saliai of 
Bhognipur maintained bis ]>osition till ])lundered by the re¬ 
bels ; Farid-nz-zarnan of Rasulabad also remained in his par- 
gana till the end and then disappeared ; Ashraf Ali of Sheoraj¬ 
pur was imprisoned by the Raja, but escaped tc? join the 
British; and Aziz-ud-din, tabsildar of Sikandra w^as taken pri¬ 
soner and compelled to remain with the Nana. When the 
success of the mutineers became known the rel)ellion spread 
into the furthest parts of the district, and the zamindars of 
Sheoli, Sakbrej, Ivhanpur, Gajner, Rasdhan and many other 
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places, headed by the Goshains of Sikandra, came into Cawn- 
pore while further aid was furnished by rebels from beyond the 
Ganges. In this manner practically the whole llajpnt coni- 
numity, and i)articulariy the Chauliairs, Gaiirs, Chandels, 
Panwars and Gautams, joined in the rising' : and the par’t 
they took was no inconsiderable one, since it has been averred 
that the h'n^lisli <>arrison could have subdued the discontented 
and disheartened mutineers but for the backing supplied by 
the zamindars, 

Tlie Nana was not long destined to sit upon liis ])lood- 
stained throne, for he had now to reckon with the avenging 
army of Flavelock. A division imdei* .Iwala Prasad was sent 
off to check the advance of the P>ritish on the 7th of July and 
in thj'ee days they reached Aung, only to meet wath utter 
defeat at Fat('l)pur on the PJtli. Petrealing to Aung they 
w’ere again driven })ack in lieadlong coiifusion to the Pandu 
bridge, whi('h was canaed on the evening of tlu* 15th just at 
the time wdien the helpless captives in the llibigai’li were 
being foully murdered at the Nana’s order. This was tlie 
final aet of the Maratha’s rule, for the receipt of the lunvs 
fi’om Aung and th(‘ ari'ival of k>ala. Pao sevei’ely wounded, 
thi'ew everything into confusion at kawn})()re. Flight was 
advised, but at hmgth it was resolved to make a hist stand on 
the grand trunk road, betweeen Aliirwan and the city, where 
a sti'ong (‘ntreiu'hed ])osition, defended by numerous guns, vwas 
taken up. It extended almost to the (langes on one side and 
to a walled village, surrounded by mango trees, on the other. 
Havelock (‘ame up after middax on the Ibth and immediately 
determined to make a dank attack on the right which suc¬ 
ceeded admirably, the 78th Highlanders and the 64th carrying 
the ])osition, taking the guns and driving the enemy back on 
to his centre. In the meantime the Afadras Fusiliers stormed 
the centre, and tlum the whole force swept on to the right 
sending the rebels flying. The day was not yet won, how*- 
ever, foi’ the Nana himself took up a fresh position on the 
road leading to cantonments, where he received strong rein¬ 
forcements from the'city. The British force wars apparently 
exhausted, and the situation was critical. The enemy’s 
cavalry and infantry then advanced to the attack, and the 
sight wuis sufficient for the wearied troops. Pushing forward 
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they stormed the last remaining battery, and the route of the 
mutineers was completed by Maude’s battery. The force 
bivouacked on the spot, and the next morning learnt of the 
massacre. Moving into Cawnpore they witnessed the explo¬ 
sion by which the magazine was destroyed, and then came 
to the sc-ene of Wheeler’s heroic defenc e in the cantonments. 

The rebel army had vanished and the Nana had fled with all 
haste to Bitliiir, wJience he escaped across the Ganges only to 
die, as is now commonly believed, a miserable death from 
fever and gangrene in the swamps of the Nepal Tarai. None 
the less the sights in Cawnpore, and above all that of the Bibi- 
garh, stirred the soldiers to madness, and to check the troops 
and at llie same time to remhvc them from the temptation to 
drink, Havelock marclied the force on t' ' o the mission 

premises besides tlie grand trunk road at Nawabganj. On the 
same day Mr. Slierer, the magistrate, proclaimed the restor¬ 
ation of British rule in the city, hut though tlie townspeople 
received the news wdth expressions of delight, little could as 
yet be done, and the occupation was purely military. In fact 
the attempt to re-establish the police posts was very unfortu¬ 
nate, since the men who volunteered for this w^ork at Sachendi 
and Shooiajpur were killed by tlie mutineers of the 42nd N. 

I., who had marched from Bangar to Kalpi and thence entered 
this district. On the 19th of July a detac'hment was’sent out 
to Bithur but found the place deserted, and after destroying 
the Nana’s pala<*e and taking some abandoned guns came 
back to camp. 

On the 20th Neill arrived with a reinforcement of some NeiJi at 
400 men, and a new entrenchment was made commanding the 
crossing of the Ganges; and here he was left with some BOO 
men, wdien Havelock set out for Ijiicknow on the 25th. 

Neill’s first measure was to establish a military police under 
Captain Bruce, and then to punish those who had taken part 
in the massacre. The punishment meted out was exemplary; 
hut the sufferers were few, for it would appear that but a 
fraction of the active participants in the atrocities of the past 
month were ever brought to justice. The position taken up 
by Neill was far from strong, but he held the river and was 
now assisted by a steamer which had come up from Allahabad. 

The station was, however, threatened by the mutineers of the 
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42nd, who with many others were withered in Bithiir and 
were bold enough to raid the suburbs. Twice the steamer was 
sent up to Bithur, but with little effect; and it was not till 
Havelock returned from TJnao on the 10th of August that an 
expedition was made against the place, which was cleared 
after an hour’s bombardment. Police posts were now re¬ 
established at Bithur, Sheorajpur and Sachendi, with the 
result that the zamindars became alarmed, and some such as 
tlie Baja of Badiendi, expressed a desire of making their 
peace, though they were deterred from surrendering by the 
reply that they would have to stand their trial. When 
Outran! arrived on the 10th of September additional posts had 
becji established at Ghatam})ur‘ and .Bhognipur, while there 
was some hold on Ihlhaur : revenue was being collected in the 
talisils near the city, and a little came in from Basulabad, 
(lhatampur and Narwal. The Jumna, tracts, lioweveig were 
still under the influence of the Bundelkhand rebels, while the 
Baja of Na.r, the Gosliains and other leaders kept Akbai‘|)ur, 
Sikandra, l)era]>ur and Basidabad in a state of constant tur¬ 
moil. d'he Kajas of Bheorajpur and Sachendi too remained 
active, and on one o(*casion a party from Akbarpur killed 
a number of ]!ohcemen at Sacliendi and on another 
some rebels fj’om Oudb surprised the Bithui- }!ost. On 
the 19th of September Outram and Havelock marched 
for Tmeknow, but the departure of the troops had 
little effed owing to the widespread inipression caused by 
the fall of Delhi. This same achievement, however, 
filled the Doab with rebel troops, and a large party under 
.Bakht Singh advan(*ed into this district as far as Sheorajpur, 
wliere.on the 19th of October it was turned back by Brigadier 
Wilson and fiOO men. On the 26th Greatlicd and Hope (ii’ant 
bi'ought theii- victorious force into Cawnpore, and soon after 
came Peel’s Naval Brigade with Powelhs column, fresh from 
the defeat of the Dinapur re})els at Khajua. On the 9th of 
November Sir Colin Campbell reached Cawnpore, hastening 
to the relief of Lucknow; and on the 14th the Madras Ifrigade 
under Carthew came in. 

The Commander-in-Chief had left at Cawnpore some 500 
Eiu’opeans and a few Sikhs under General C. A. Windham. 
The position was far from secure, since the district was now 
threatened by the Gwalior contingent with its heavy train of 
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iirtillery, the arrival of which was eagerly awaited by the re])el 
Eajpiits and the Sikandra Goshairis. Windham was instruc¬ 
ted to act strictly on the defensive, and acordingly he im¬ 
proved the defences of the entrenchment which w^as now 
rendered fairly secure. Meanwhile Tantia Topi with the 
mutineers (Tossed the Jumna on the lOth and moved to 
Bhognipnr. Tliere he left 1,200 men and four guns, and 
advanced by Akbarpur Slieoli and Rheorajpur, ea('h of wliidi 
was strongly held. Windham had now been reinforced, and 
on the 17th he took up a position at the junction of the Ix dpi 
with the grand trunk road. The forc'e there encamped (om- 
prised detachments of the Bifle Brigade, the Oltli, 82nd and 
88th Fool, and a wing of the’ 27th N. T. under Biig.adier 
Barthew. On the 28rd he sent off the wing of the 27th 
to reopen comniiinication with JjiK'know, and the same day 
news came of the appi*oach of a large body of rebels from 
Oudh. On the 24th he marched along the Kalju road to the 
•(‘anal and at the same time the enemy from Akbaipm* ad¬ 
vanced at Sachendi, thence proceeding to Bhaunti on the 
25th. The next day Windham attacked the enemy and 
captured three guns; but on retiring the rebels di’ew fresh 
courage and a rearguard action had to be fought up to the 
very suburbs of the city. Though he had inflicted lu^avy loss 
on the enemy, his own had been severe, and he had 
displayed to Tantia Topi tlie w^eakness of his ])osition : and 
the latter, bringing in his detachmehts from Sheoh and 
8Jieoraj])ur, delivered a strong attack the next day. Tart hew 
lield his own on the right, but W^indham on the left found 
the enemy’s artillery too heavy for him. lie then decided 
to retire, and coiisiderable c-onfusion resulted. Fi’es^cal haclv 
by a force estimated at fully 14,000 men, he was compelled 
to withdraw to the entrenchments, while Carthew held an 
advanced line with its centre at the theatre. This left the 
enemy in possc'ssion of the city ; and when tlie fight s 
resumed the next day superior numbers once more told, and 
tlie whole force was slowly driven into the entreneliment. 

At this juncture Sir Colin Cam}>bell arrived, and a Uelief of 
perate situation was thus providentially saved. Ijeaving 
<!amp, with the women and sick from Lucknow, rn the 
Ondh bank of .the river, he sent over his infantry on the 
morning of the 29th of November, the passage being covered 
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by Peel’s guns. Tlie infantry then occupied a position facing^ 
the city from the entrenchment to the grand trunk road, and' 
then the convoy was brought over and encamped in canton- 
ments. The rebels still held the town and the line of the 
canal, and with a force computed at some 14,000 trained 
men at least and 40 guns, to say nothing of the swarm of 
irregulars, they were confident of achieving further success. 
Tile Commander-in-Cbief, however, resolved to rid himself 
of non-combatants before engaging his foe, and therefore 
devoted the next three days to jaeparations for the despatch 
of iho convoy and in the interval only a few unimportant 
skirmishes between the outposts took pla<*e. On the night of 
the hj‘d of December the convoy started, but Sir C^olin deter¬ 
mined to let it get well away befoi'e dislodging the enemy. 
The latter continued fairly active, attempting to destory the 
biidgc‘ by fire-boats on the 4th, while the next day a biisk 
caniKjnade was maintained all along the line. The weak point 
of tlie ]’ebel ])ositio!i was th(' ]*ight, which rested on an o])en 
plain, the canal forming the only obstacle: and Sir Colin 
therefore determined to drive in that flank and at the same 
tune to cut off their natural line of retreat along the Kalpi 
road. He commanded about 5,000 infantry, 600 cavalry and 
d5 guns. At Geueralganj in the centre was Creathed, who 
was dire<'ted to hold his ground, while Windham in the 
entrenchment opened a heavy fire on the enemy’s left, so as 
to divert their attention and enable the main attack on the 
light to come u]) unperceived. Accordingly on the Gtli Sir 
Colin struck camp and sent it across the river, after which 
Windham opened fire. After a vigorous duel for some two 
hours Greathed advanced to the i*anal and opened fire on the 
encmiy’s centre, covering the advance across the canal by 
Walj)ole on the left, followed by Adrian Hope and Inglis, 
wlio stoiajied the enemy’s })osition in the face of a terrific fire, 
which W'as overcome by the gallantry of the Naval Brigade 
and Bourchier’s horse artillery. Walpole’s object was to 
advance along the outskirts of the city, and by masking 
every gate to prevent the enemy from affording assistance to 
their right wang. This was entirely• sueeessfnl, for it en¬ 
sured the utter defeat of the Gwaalior contingent, the capture 
of their cam]) and magazines and several of their guns. The 
mutineers fled in haste along the Tvalpi road, pursued by 
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cavalry and artillery for fourteen miles. The rebel centre 
and left were therefore shut up in Cawnpore, their sole line 
of retreat being along the Bithur road. The pursuit was 
entnisted to General Mansfield, chief of the staff, but through 
some blunder the troops were halted at the Subadar’s Tank 
and the enemy were allowed to escape with all their guns. 
Accordingly on the 8th Sir Colin sent out Hope Grant with 
2,700 men in pursuit, and the next day this force on reaching 
Sheorajpur learnt that the rebels were actually preparing 
to cross the river. Following in haste he caught them up and 
delivered a- crushing attack on their rearguard, capturing 
15 guns and inflicting terrible loss on the mutineers, who were 
scattered in every direction, the bulk of them flying to 
Bithur. Thus in two days the Commander-in-Chief had 
completely broken up the rebel army, taken 32 guns and 
killed a vast number at the cost of only 13 killed and 86 
wounded. On the 11th Grant marched to Bithur, there 
blowing up the tenpde and burning the })ala(‘e, at the same 
time recovering a large amount of treasure concealed by the 
Nana. 

This signal blow had naturally an immense effect, for it liestora- 
prodaimed the inevitable su]')remacy of the British. The people order?^ 
as a whole were sick of misrule and confusion, and only those 
who had irretrievably committed themselves still held out. 

Civil charge lutd been already assumed by Mr. Sherer from 
Captain Bruce, the head of the military police, as early as 
the 1st of December, the papers being signed in a house that 
was actuallv under l)ombardment at the time. On the l(8th 
of December, while Sir Colin Campbell was w^aiting for the 
return of his transport from Allahabad, Walpole set out on 
a march through the district on his way to Mainpuri. Pro¬ 
ceeding along the Kalpi road he reached Akbarpur, where the 
tahsil and thana were re-established : and the same thing 
was done at Derapur and Easulal^ad. A similar step was 
taken at Ghatampur by Mr. Griffiths, who also re-opened the 
police station at Sirsaul. Bhognipur and Sikandra, how^ever, 
remained under the mutinous influence of Kalpi, but order 
was maintained by the presence at Akbarpur of a movable 
column under Colonel Maxwell. In the north of the dis¬ 
trict Sir Colin’s march on Fatehgarh in January enabled the 
authorities to establish police stations in Sheorajpur and 
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Bilhaiir; but it was net till the fall of Kalpi on the 23rd of 
May 1858 that oi-der was completely restored in the southern 
])arganas. The district was still subject to occasional raids^ 
l\v dying parties of rebels, about the last bcijig that of Piroz 
Shall at the end of 1858; hut these occurrences had but a 
iiiomenlary elfect, and from the date of Sir Hugh Pose’s 
capture of the stronghold of Kaljn the ordinary work of 
administration ran on almost unimpeded. Among the minor 
operations mention may l)e made of Carthew’s expedition in 
Jamiajy 185 S from Fatehpiir to Jahanabad, Bliognipur, Sik- 
andra and thence back to Cawnpore, after driving several 
pai ties of rebels across the Jumna ; and the raid from Hamir- 
])ur on the 26lli of March ])y a body of mutineers, who 
burned Ghatampur, but were subsequently expelled. 

Allusion lias been made to the punishments indicted by 
Neill on the guilty reliels of Cawnpore, a ta.sk which was- 
'carried on later by Captain Bruce and ]\Ir. Sherer. Later a 
dne was imposed on the city and the money devoted to the 
Aleinorial Gardens. A lengthy enquiry was madi' as to the 
(irciimstances of the mutiny and massacres : l)iit the results 
were far from satisfactory, as sufficient evidence was not 
forthcoming, although the facts must have been known to an 
immense number oi pei'sons. It was a less difficult task to 
deal with the disloyal z(imi)idars^ especially those whom their 
position rendered unenviably jirominent. ddie Bajas of 
Sheorajpur, Sachendi, Binaiir and Nar forfeited the whole of 
tlieir estates, while similai' retribution fell on the owners 
of ()1 entire villages and portions of 79 others. This left a 
large amount of property in the hands of Government for 
disirihiition to loyalists. The chief recipients were Ishri 
Ihasad, the commissariat (xmtractor, who brought supplies 
into the entrenchment at great risk and afterwards rendered 
areat services to the troops, his reward consisting of land'in 
eight villages, then assessed at Ks. 7,180; Narayan Bao Nana 
of Bilhur, who received the village of Binaur assessed at 
Rs. 4,500; Pandit Amarnath, the loyal tahsildar of Ghazipur 
in the Patehpur district, who saved the treasure and joined 
Havelock, obtaining Badhan and another village in Shcoraj- 
pur assessed at Bs. 2,096; Tshri Dube, the tahsildar of Sheo¬ 
rajpur, who won a similar I'ewai’d: Pandit Kishan Narayan, 
the deputy collector of Saugor, who was given four villages 
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assessed at Es. 5,000; Chaudhri Bihari Lai of Baripal, whose 
share was the village of Bairi in Sheorajpur; Eati Earn 
Tiw^ari of old Cawnpore, a commissariat contractor, who w^as 
given three villages in IMiognipur and Narwal, now held by 
Bahii Kundan Lai ; and the Eajpiit zamindars engaged in the 
defence of Easnlabad on the 25th April 1858. These included 
Knnwar Chhatar Singh of the Etawah district, who received 
six Easulahad villages assessed at Es. 6,643; Kinnar Singh of 
Khanpur Dilwal, who got five villages paying revenue 
Es. ‘1,322; and Chaudhri Lachhman Singh of Mainpuri, who 
obtained Teonga in Bhognijmr and tTluisi*emau in Cawnf)ore. 
Minor rewards were given to many others, such as thr 
zamindars of Auran and Eangaon and several inhabitants of 
Makanpur who sheltered the Chandler family; and some loyal 
native officers, sjiecially Sheikh Bahadur Ah, risaldar of the 
8tli Cavalry, who i‘ec(uved Panki Bahadurnagar and Nar 
Khurd, still held by his son, Afzal Aii of Maswanpur.^ and 
Khalsa Singh, a snbadar in Ihe Bengal Artilkwx, wlio w'as 
given half of Panki Gangaganj. 

Since the restoration of order nothing has occurred to Subse* 
disturb the peace of Cawnpore with the relatiwdy unimportant 
exception of the plague riots in 1900. The record of the 
past half-century is of one constant progress, in wffiich the 
principal features have been the development of communi¬ 
cations and canal irrigation, the periodical I’cvisions of the 
land revenue and, above all, the marvellous gi’owth of the city 
as a centre of industry and trade. These, as well as the occa¬ 
sional calamities of famine, have been dealt with in other 
parts of this volume, as also have the chronicles of the various 
branches of administration. 
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[Akbarpiir 


AKBAEPUE, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

The town of Akbarpur stands in 26^ 28^ N. and 79*^ 
57^ E., at a distance of 26 miles west-south-west from 
Cawnpore. It is some three miles to the north of the Kalpi 
road, with which it is connected by two metalled branches, 
one tnkin^ off near Barah and the otlier near the Lalpur 
station on the Indian Midland Eailway. Unmetalled roads 
run westwards from the south of the town leading' to Dera- 
pii)-, Easdhan and Pukhrayan, while from the north a metalled 
road, eip'lit miles in length, goes to Eura station on the 
East Indian line. To the east of tlje town flows the Akbar¬ 
pur distributary of the Etawah branch cainal and beyond this 
is the main cliamiel, now only used as an escape. The place 
is built in tlu' midst of a lowlying trad- and the d7’ainage is 
somewhat defective, the water colleeting in a large depression 
whic'h immediately adjoins the site on the north-west: but 
considerable lelief has been affVu'ded by the excavation of a 
cut leading south-westwards into tlie Rengar. 

The town is fairly well built, }>ossessing a goodly 
luimber of brick houses, but has declined in p)’ospcrity during 
the past fifty years. The yH)piilation was 5,4R5 in 1R47, rising 
to 5,988 in 1858, though it dropped to 5,497 in 3865 and to 
4,913 in 1872. There was a slight improvement in 1881, 
when tie' total was 5,3 81, but it again fell to 4,616 in 3 893, 
while at tlie last (amsns the number of inhabitants wars 4,734, 
of whom 2,241 were females : there were 8,264 Hindus, 
3,426 Musalmans and 44 of other religions, mainly 
Christians. Akbarpur ])ossesses a police station, a post-office, 
a munsif’s (‘ourt, a registration office, a branch dispensary 
o})ened in 1890, a bonded watreliouse and a cattle-pound. 
The educational institutions comprise a middle vernacular 
school, a lower primary school and an aided school for girls. 

Tlie place is said to have been originally called Gurai 
Khera, and the name was changed to Akbarpur during the 
reign of Akbar by one Kunwar Singh, a Bais risaldar, who 
may have been the founder of the new town. It became the 
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capital of a pargana, and under the Nawab Wa.zir was the 
seat of an amil, one of these officials named Sital Shukul 
being the builder of a fine masonry tank in the town. A 
second tank of later date owes its origin to a Kalwar named 
Chhabba. There are several mosques, but none is of any 
antiquity or special architectural merit. 

Akbarpur has been administered since 1801 under Act 
XX of 1861 : section 34 of the Police Act V of 1861, and the 
Village Sanitation Act, 3892, also are in force. The total 
area of the revenue inanza is 1,602 acres, of which some 707 
acres are cultivated, and this is divided into five malials, 
owned by Banias and C3iainai*s, the demand being TIs. 2,200. 
The cliaukidari area, (*omprising the inhabited site, is 128 
acres. It contains 1,307 houses, of which 701 were assessed 
to taxation in 3 907, the average income for thnt and the two 
preceding years being l\s. 1,061 which gave an incidence 
of Re. 1-7-10 per assessed house and 3\e. 0-3-7 per head of 
population. The total rca-eipts, including the initial balance 
averaged Ps. 1,260, and the expenditure fo]‘ the same period 
was Ps. 1,130 annually, the main items beijig Ps. 546 for the 
maintenance of the town police, Ps. 347 for the upkeep of 
a conservancy staff and Ps. 182 for local improvements. 
Akbarpur is a fairly wealtliy place, beiJig the diief commercial 
c‘cntre of the talisil, and the markets held twice a week are 
of considej'able local im])ortanc*e. 


AKBAPPUP TahsiL 

This tahsil occupies the centre of the district and forms 
a com]^act block of country between the Pind on the east, 
which separates it Oom dawnpoie, and the Sengar on the 
west, beyond which lies Bliognipur, that tahsil also forming 
the southern boundary with Ghatampur. To the north and 
north-east is the Sheorajf)ur tahsil and to the north-west 
Derapur. The total area is 158,051 acres or 246*92 square 
miles. 

In ancient times Akbarjmi* was divided betw^een the 
parganas of Barah and Shahpur, the headquarters of the latter 
being transferred to Akbarpur after the abandonment of Shah- 
pur on account of the encroachment of the Jumna, while 
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Barah, which for a long time was the property of Mughals 
and is still mainly held by tlieir descendants, was united 
with Akbavpnr before tlie cession. The subsequent clianges 
have been small, eight villages being received from Gliatam- 
pur and two from Bitluir, while nine were transferred to 
Sheorajpur at the settlement of 1840. 

The population of the tahsil has fluctuated considerably 
during the past fifty years, but on the whole tliere has been 
a distinct increase. The total rose from 100,898 in 1853 to 
101,001 in iHfio, and though it had fallen t(j 101,171 in 1872 
by the next (-ensus it hafl risen to 109,901. In 1891, how¬ 
ever, a marked decrease was obsei ved, the numl)er of inhabi¬ 
tants being 102,256; but by 1901 the rec'overv was almost 
complete, the total being 107,729 persons, of whom 49,861 
w^ere females. Tliis gives a density of 440 to the sqiuue mile, 
a figure that is well below the general average for the distilct. 
Of tlie whole number 100,333 w’^ere Hindus, 7,266 Musal- 
mat'is, 117 Ai-yas and 13 Christians. The principal Hindu 
castes are Ahirs, 14,584; Chamars, 14,485; Brahmans, 
13,194; Baj])uts, 11,783; and Kachhis, 5,991. After these 
(‘ome Gadariyas, Kahars, Kurmis, Telis, Bodhs and Boriyas, 
The Bajputs are drawn from many different clans; but the 
chief are the Chauhans, who nund)ered 3,677, and claim 
kinshi]) with the great families of Mainpuri. Others found in 
strength are Ivachhwahas, Gaurs, Chandels, Sengai-s, Bari- 
hars, and Bais. Tlie Musalman population consists princi¬ 
pally of Hheikhs, l^athans, Baqii*s, and Behnas, though many 
others ar? represented. The tahsil is mainly agricultural, 
and according to the (*ensus returns 72.5 per cent, of the 
inhabitants w^ere directly dependent on agriculture and 4.4 
jier cent, were classed as general labourers. Theie are no 
manufactures of importance aaid the cliief article of export is 
fire-wood, which is des]xitched to Cawnpore in largo quantities 
for (‘o]isum])tion in the mills. There a}'e altogether 205 
villages, including the town of Akbarpur. Several of these 
c-ontain large populations, those with over two thousand 
inhabitants comprising Barah, Mandauli, Gajner, Sarwan 
Khera and Bisaikpur, while Rura is a place of considerable 
size and importance. The markets, fairs, post-offices and 
schools of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 
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Means of communication are excellent, as the northern 
half is traversed by the main line of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, with stations at Maitha and Rura, and the southern 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with stations at 
Paman and Ealpur. Through the centre runs the metalled 
road from *Cawnpore to Kalpi, from wlik^h two branches 
take off at Parah and Lalpur and connect it with Akbarpur, 
whence a metalled road runs northwards to Rura, the latter 
place being similarly connected with Derapur. In addition to 
these unnietalled roads, for the most part in very fair condition, 
run from Akbarpur to Derapur, Rasdhan and Gajner, whence 
branches lead to Pukhrayan, Mnsaiuagar and Gliatampur. 
From Gajner runs a road to Sachendi, passing through Sarwan 
Khera, where it is linked by a short cut with the Painanj 
station and the Kalpi road. In the north unmetalled roads 
lead from Rura to Rasulabad and Sheoli, and from Tigairi 
to Mandauli and F^lieorajpur. 

For administrative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff, 
while the civil jurisdiction is entrusted to tlie munsif of 
Akbarpur. There are police stations at the tahsil headquarters 
and at Gainer, but a^ numlier of villages in the east belong 
to the Sachendi thana and several in the north to that of 
Sheoli. 

The rivers of the tahsil form the chief physical features 
and determine the nature of the country. The Rind enters 
Akbarpur in the extreme north, and after traversing the 
tahsil for a considerable distance bends eastwards to the 
Gawnpore boundary, which it fallows for the remainder of 
its course to the borders of Ghatampiir. It has a deep bed 
containing a small amount of alluvial tarai land, above which 
rise the high banks, scored with numberless ravines and in 
most places covered with dhak jungle of much commercial 
value. Beyond the ravines there lies on the either bank a 
stretch of level upland with a light and often sandy soil of n. dis¬ 
tinctive reddish colour, closely cultivated and irrigable from 
wells, the water-level being from 25 to 30 feet below the* 
surface. The central portion of the tahsil is of a heterogene¬ 
ous character. In the north the Rind red soil gives place 
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to a rich consistent loam of great fertility and highly deve¬ 
loped; but towards the centre the soil stiffens and the level 
sinks, till in the south the land becomes swampy and ill- 
drained, while in the east and south-east there are vast 
stretches of usar and dhak jungle, and tlio scattered patches 
of cultivation are badly infected with kans and other noxious 
grasses and weeds—a certain indication of waterlogging. The 
natural drainage lines are inadequate, and the trouble is 
increased by the caiial channels aiid the obstruction caused by 
the railway line. There are numerous jliils in this tract and 
their overflow finds its way southwards across country, ulti¬ 
mately forming the Non. This stj*eam has several sources, 
the westernmost- branch, kbown as the Neor, rising in a 
swamp at Tilaunchi near Mohana, while the Non proper, 
issuing from a large lake in the village of Rasuljmr Goganiau, 
is fed by two other nalas that rise near Nariha and Manethu. 
The two main channels unite on the southern boundary and 
pass southwards into Ghata.mpur. The western portion of 
the tahsil conifirises- the valley of the Bengar, which for a 
long distaiu'-e foi’ms the boundary, the Bhognipur tahsil 
having but the single village of Mawar on this side of the 
stream. Near the river the soil is a light and gg'itty loam 
of a peculiar pink ]nio, locally called rapra; it is very fully 
cultivated, but is almost wholly lacking in means of irrigation. 
This terminates in a wide belt of deep and preciptous ravines, 
generally devoid of vegetation and quite unculturable; and 
there is no alluvial land in the bed of the river. 

At the settlement of 1840 the (*ultivated area was 77,442 
acres, and thirty years later this had risen to 85,289. The 
figure was maintained for about a decade and then declined, 
owing to the spread of kans and the abandonment of the 
infermr lands. Matters reached their climax in 1896-97, when 
only 72,662 acres were under cultivation, and from that y^ear 
onwards there was a steady improvement. During tlie five 
years ending with 1906-07 the average area under tillage was 
83,555 acres or 52 87 per c-ent. of the whole, and in 1904-05 
this was considerably exceeded. The ])arren area, including 
4,375 acres under water and that occupied by villages, rail¬ 
ways, roads and the like, was 48,529 acres or 30*7 per cent, 
of the entire tahsil; and the culturable area embraced 25,967 
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acres, from tliis should he deducted 4,652 acres 

of groves and 2,201 of current fallow. The rest is for 
the most styled old fallow, but the bulk of it is of a very 
inferior description and its agricultural value of the slightest. 

As a whole, the tahsil is adequately provided with means 
of irrigation, the average area watered being 38,380 acres or 
45‘03 per c'ent. of tlie land cultivated. Of this the canals 
supply 26,374, wells 10,631 and other sources 1,375 acres. 
The htawah branch of the Oanges canal })asses through the 
entire length of the tahsil, but at Hanna Takha its waters are 
diverted into the Ghata.mpur braiH'h and the Akhaipur and 
Iveona. distributaries. The last gives off several minors such 
as the Tilaunclii, Mohana and Mangta, which irrigate the 
south-central tract; while the Ohatampur branch, with the 
Tjohari and 8ai*wan Ixhera distributaries, watci’s the country 
between the Hind and the Non, and has proved a great 
blessing to the tjad tlirough which it ])asses. Tlie canals 
have to a large extent sup])lajited wells, which are now of 
little importance save hi the Hind c*ountry ajid a groiij:) of 
villages in the south-east corner. They are of the usual 
type with a cylinder of hi-icks set in mud, and Iheii number 
has been moi'c than doubled in the past thirty years. Akmg 
the Sengf^i* wells cannot be constructed, save at great exj)cnse, 
owing to the depth of the water-level, and the villages on the 
banks of this stream must be considered as precarious. 

Of the two main harvests the rahi on an average occupies 
the larger aiea,, coveu ing 5.1,317 acres as against 48,642 sown 
in the Jcliarif; but much depends on the character of the 
season, and the ])osi(ions are frecpiently reversed. Of late 
years there lias been a marked increase in the rahi area, owing 
to tlu', s]>Tead of double-(*ropping, which now extends to 15,215 
acres or 18*21 per cent, of tlie net^ cultivation, whereas in 
3870 the figtue wa.s oj)lv 3,125. This is djie in large measure 
to the extension of canals, which are also responsible for the 
improvement in the quality of the crops grown. The chief 
spring staples arc^ wheat, which by itself covers ]6*28, and in 
(•ombination with gram or l)aaley [18*71 per cent, of the area 
sown for this harvest, while there is also a certain amount of 
gnjai, or a mixture of wheat with barley and gram; barley, 
which alone and in combination makes up 53.24 per cent.. 
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3 ,nd gram, constituting by itself 4*01 ptu* cent. Tlie remainder 
consist in peas, some 450 acres of poppy and a ii(tle tobacco, 
other garden crops being almost unknown. In the kharif 
43*76 per cent, of the area is taken up by jtiar mixed with 
jrhar, 21*55 by cotton and arhar, and 4*64 by ha\ra tind 
arhar. For the rest nee makes up li and mai/ 10*7 per 
cent. : the former is chiefly of the early variety, and is rapidly 
growing in popularity, while the iiua-ease in the cultivation of 
maize is even inore remarkable. Indigo averages 1 ,04{^ 
acres, but is fast disappearing : a number of factories were 
started betweem 1870 and 1880, but tiie industry has now 
collapsed. Sugarcane remains stationary with an average of 
041 acres, and gardens are to be seen in Fatehpur Fosh- 
nai, Sidhamau, Tigain, Jalalpur aifd a few other villages. 

At tlu' recent settlement the total ai'ea included in liold- 
ings was 87,380 a<*res and of this 12 per cent, was proprietary 
cultivation, 57.1 vas held hy occupancy tejiants, 28 h^■ ttuiants- 
at-wlll and 2.f) pc)' ('cnt. was reid free. Tl)(' arcai of -s//' and 
khudkaslit has gi’eatly decreased during the ]3ast tliirty years, 
owing to tlie extcuisive ti'ansfers that have taken pla(*e; hut on 
the other hand occupajicy holdings have remained almost sta¬ 
tionary, com])i‘isitig 50,188 acres as com])ar(‘d with 51.807 in 
1870. Rents arc', paid in cash, save in the case of nnu' nci-es, 
the avenige rental for tlie whole area being Rs. 5*16 ])ei’ acre, 
that of occupancy tenants being 5*01, an'd tliat of teJiants-at- 
will I\s, 5’1() : V liCT’eas at the preceding settlement the aver¬ 
ages were Rs. 4*20 and Rs. 4*28, respectively. There is no 
great, difference l)etween the rents paid hy t!ie various castes, 
the rate pending principally on the quality of the land ; and 
this same fact accemnts for the apyxirently slight advantage 
enjoyed by occupancy tenants, since the latter almost in¬ 
variably Jiold the better fields. The three principal culti¬ 
vating castes aie Aliirs, who hold 21*5, Brahmans with 21*2 
and Rajputs with 20*2 per cent, of the tenant-held area; and 
next come Gadariyas with 5*5, Chamars with 5*1, Kaclfliis 
with 4*5 and Musalmans with 3*5 i^er cent. Ivaehhis pay on 
an average Rs. 0.42 per acre, Brahmans and Rajputs about 
Rs. 5 and Abirs Rs. 4*91, their lands being chiefly in tlie 
inferior western tracts. 
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At Uie present time the 205 villages of the tahsil are sub¬ 
divided into 629 rnahaJs, and of the latter 176 are held in 
siii^ele and 850 in joint zamindari teniir*e, while 68 are perfect 
and 0)5 imperfect patiidari. C)riginally Akbai’pur seems to 
have been held by the Meos, whose strongholds were at 
Knmhhi on tlie Sengar and at Tvnkchi and Ihihaniapur. They 
were overtlirown ])aitly h;v' the Rajputs and partly by the 
Muglial ('olonists of the old R>arah pargami. The first Itaj- 
put ijivasion was that of llu' (iaiirs, wlio spread into this 
tahsil from Derapnr jind took ])ossession of the north-western 
portion : subsequently (aime tlu' Rais, who established them- 
se]v(‘H along the Rind and made tlieir home at Rahaniapur, 
and tl^en the (dianlians who came from Mainpuri and seized 
36 A'illages in the south-east. Other immigrants included 
the (liandels from beyond the Rind, some Ranwars from 
.Bho.Lmi[)iii , a famil\ of Agarwal Ranias, who acquired an 
estate in the days of Akbar, and a sec'ond coloiu’ of Rais led 
by a niilitai'x officer named Kunwaj‘ Singh, who pi’obahly 
founded tlie town of Akharpnr. Some of tlu' (liaulians aaid 
Chandels became Musalmans, hut tlieij* descendants still 
retain many Hindu customs; while recently some of them 
have been won bade to Hinduism by the Ai’ya Samaj. The 
old proprietors seem to have fared worse in Akbarpur- than in 
any other part of the district during the days of Oudh rule, 
and the various farmers who contracted for the pargana 
under Almas Ali Khan endeavoured to form estates for them¬ 
selves, with such success that by the cession more than half 
the area had passed from the hands of the ancestral zamin- 
dars. Mu(di of the injustice done then and in later years 
was re('tifi(Hl by tlie special commission, and in 1840 the old 
proprietors held some 62 per cent, of the area; though in the 
following thiity years tlie transfers were very numerous, and 
at the settlement of 3870 less than one-third was left to the 
hereditary landowners. This process has since continued, for 
during tlie currency of that settlement 47,801 acres changed 
hands, tlie largest piucha.sers being the Khattris of Cawnpore, 
the Ranias of Akbarpur and resident Rrahman money-lenders. 
Rrahmans are now the largest proprietors, followed by Raj¬ 
puts, Ranias, Musalmans, Kayasths and Ahirs, the last having 
remained almost undisturbed for many centuries among the 
ravines of the Sengar. The question of transfers is closely 
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connected with the fiscal history of the tahsil : and this is 
amply illnstiuted by the settlement of the revenue demand at 
successive settlements, as shown in the appendix."' 

AMEODHA, Tahsil Bhoonipub. 

An old Miisalman town, also known as Malikpur Ain, 
standing on the high ground above the Jumna, in 26^ 12' 
N. and 79^ 47' E., on a short branch leading from the old 
Mughal road, about five miles south-west from Pukhrayan and 
42 miles from Cawnpore. Eoads lead from Amrodha to the 
Kalpi road and Chaunra station on the south, and to Satti 
and Shahjahanpur on the Mughal road to the north-west 
Adjoining Amrodha on the west is the now" ruined town of 
Shahpur, which was once a place of considerable importance 
and the capital of a large pargana. The phu e w"as damaged 
by the Jumna and abaiuh^ned, but the luins of many tombs, 
temples and moscpies speak of former magnificence. Revond 
Shahpur is Teonga, once the residence of a. pow^erful famil}^ of 
Kayasths. Nothing is known of the history of Aimodha, but 
for a long time it was a flourishing market till the diversion of 
the trade to Pukhrayan. This caused its decline, with the 
result that the opemtions of Act XX of 1856, introduced in 
1861, were withdrawn from the place about 1883. The popu¬ 
lation in 1847 numbered 1,665 persons but rapidly increased, 
reaching 2,983 by 1872; it fell to 2,414 in 1881 but rose again 
to 2,531 ten years later, while in 1901 it was 3,027, including 
721^Musalmans. The place has benefited by the introduction 
of canal irrigation, supplied by the Rikandra distributary ; the 
village lands (‘.over 437 acres, assessed at Rs. 730, and are 
owned by Musalmans and Banias. Amrodha possesses a post- 
office and an upper primary school. The name of Malikpur 
is possibly derived from Malik Tjadhan, wlu^ is said to have 
conquered the country in the days of iVla-ud-din Khilji. 


ASAEATGANJ, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

This very laige agricultural village stands in 26^ 41' N. 
and 79^ 52' E., on the nnmetalled road from Bilhaur to 


' Appendix table IX and X. 
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Kasulabad, at a distance of five miles from tlie latter, 17, 
miles from the tahsil headquarters and about 38 miles north¬ 
west from Cawnpore. The village lands, which are 3,838 
acres in extent, are watered by a short branch of the Kansua 
distributary known as the Asalatganj minor : there is a good 
deal of usar, and only 1,490 acres are under cultivation. The 
revenue is Es. 5,493, and the proprietors are Musalmans, 
Marwaris and Ixayasths. Save for its size the place has no 
claim to mention ; the bazar from which it derives its name 
is of purely local importance, and the only industry is cotton¬ 
printing. Maikets are held twice a week : the village also 
possesses a iK)st-oflice, an upper primary school and an aided 
school for gii“ls. Tlie ])opulation in 1847 numbered 2,544 
souls, but has sinc'c increased : it was 3,497 in 1872 and 
3,325 in 1891, while at the last (*ensus it had fallen to 2,933, 
including 205 Musalmans and a large Brahman community. 


BANIPAIIA, Tahsil DnuAPun. 

This village, called Banipara Maharaj to distinguish it 
from the adjacent villages of Ba,ni])ara Jauhar and Bani- 
para Janai, stands in the extreme east of the tahsil 
ill 20^ 31^ N. and 79^ 53' B., on the road from Derapur 
to Slieoli, at a distance of eleven miles north-east 
from the former, 30 miles from Cawnjx>re and five 
miles north fmm Biua station, with which it is connected 
by a road leading to Basulabad. The place is chiefly noted 
for its ancLent teiiqde of Mahadeo, the scene of a large fair 
on the occasion.of the Bheoratri festival. The fair in former 
days was of much commercial importanc*(‘ ; but latterly it has 
lost this character, though a certain amount of petty trading 
is still carried on. Markets are held here twice a week and 
are well attended. The population in 1847 numbered 1,681 
souls, and of late years has'increased steadily: it was 2,132 
in 1872 and 2,387 in 1891, wliile at the last census there were 
2,812 inhabitants, including many Brahmans and 222 Musal¬ 
mans. The village possesses a post-oflice and an upper pri¬ 
mary school. The area is 2,426’ acres, of which some 1,650 are 
cultivated, irrigation being obtained from the left Juria dis¬ 
tributary of the Eta^vah branch canal : the revenue demand 
is Es. 4,600, and the owner is a Musalman. 
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BAEAH, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A suicill Musaliiian town standing iji 26^ 22' N. and 
80^ 1' B., on tlie south side of the main road from Cawnpore 
to Kalpj, at a distance of 23 miles west-sonth-wesi fiom tlie 
district lieadquarters, and four miles east from Akbarpur, with 
which it is connected by a branch irietalled road taking olf from 
the Kal£)i road about a mile west of the town. Bajah is said to 
have bee]) settled by sonie Mughals unden one Qiitb Beg Klian 
at an early date, and in the course of time tliey a('(|uii*ed 3G 
villages from the Meos, which by the days of Akhai' fojined a 
separate pargana. The Mughals rose to a ])osition of x>ro- 
minence during the period of t)udh rule, and acapiiied, in some 
instances 1)\ questionable methods, a large pro])erty, being 
employed as farmers of the I'evenue. Tliey still own Baiah and 
other villages. Barah itself is divided into fifiixm ^nahals, with 
a total area of 3,472 acres and a revenue demand of Its. 3,750 ; 
about 1,925 acres ai’e cultivated, a good deal of tlie land being 
swam£>y to the east near the river Non, though the western 
half is better, and is ii]*igatcd from the Tilaunchi and Barah 
minors of the Btawali branch ( anal. 

The population in 1847 numbered 2,450 souls, and had 
risen by J872 to 2,879, and though it laid fallen to 2,(334 in 1891 
at the last census it was 2,890, induding 971 Musalmans. 
The place possesses a lower primaiy school, a road bungalow 
and an encamping-ground, adjoining which is a fine masonry 
tank (Constructed by Sital Rhukul, who also liuilt the tank at 
Akbarpur. 


BAKAI GARHU, Tahsil Narwal. 

An important village standing in 26^ 13' N. and 80^ 23' 
E., on the south side of the road from Narwal to Sarh, at a 
distance of some three miles south-west from the former and 
18 miles from Cawnpore. The population in 1872 nuifiibered 
2,701 souls but has since declined, as in 1893 it was 2,598 and 
at the last census 2,512, of whong314 were Musalmans. Nojic 
the less it is a flourishing place, and its market, held twice a 
week, is well attended, being one of the principal cattle bazars 
in the district. The place derives its name and its celebrity 
from the cultivation of pan^ which is extensively carried on by 
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the side of a lar^e tank to the south of the village, the paii here 
produc ed beng exported to Cawnpore and iiioi’e distant markets. 
The cultivation is in the hands of Barais and Tambolis, but 
tlie ownej's c:>f the village are l^rahinans and Ba.jputs of the 
J.^ais, Chauhan and iCithor elans ; the area is 1,913 acu’es, of 
whic'li some 1,110 aie under tillage, and the revenue demand 
is Bs. 4,500. Barai Caihu ])ossesses aji upper primary scliool 
and a j)ost-off]('e : a sitiall fair takes plac'e here annually during 
Bhadon in lionour of Gahauli Bevi. The ])rovisions of the 
Village Sanitation Ad, 1892, are iii forc'e hei’e. 

BABTPAIj, Talisil (iIIATAMPuh. 

Tliis large village stands in the soutli of the tahsil, close to 
the right baiik of the Noji, in 20'^ 2' N. and 80*^ 12' E., at the 
junction of the unmetallc*d j“oad from Srinagar and Sajeti to 
.Vmaiili in the Falehj>ur district with that frbm Kampur on the 
Jumna to Kcua, and with that- leading from Thiadeona on the 
Bind; it is ten miles south from (fhata.mpur and 36 miles from 
tJie distj’id headcjuaitei's. The })lace is noteworthy as the 
h(‘a.d(juartcis of a well known Kurmi family which owns a 
large estate in this neighboiu'hood, now in the posst'ssion of the 
widows of Duiga Prasad. Haripal is said to have been the 
first ])lace settled by the Kurmis, and from it they spread over 
the south ajid south-west of the tahsil. Its situatioji has made 
it a market of some importanc'e, esj)edally for gJii, gi'ain a-nd 
cotton. The j?o 2 >ulation 7*ose from 1,115 in 1847 to 1,827 in 
1891, while at the last census it was 1,847, including 188 
Musahnans. There is a lower ]u*imarv school, but nothing else 
of interest in fhe village. The total area is 2,374 acres, of 
which some 1,310 are cultivjited, and the revenue demand is 
Bs. 2,005. 


BIIOGNTPUB, Tahsil Bhoonipub. 

The ])laco whicli gives its name to the Bhogni 2 )ur tahsil, 
but is no longer the headc|uarters, is a small village standing in 
26^ 12' N. and 79^ 49' E., at the junction of tlie Mughal road 
with the metalled road to Kalpi, some 41 miles south-west from 
Cawnpore. The village is said to liave been founded about 
three hundred years ago by a Kay^asth named Bhog Chand, 
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who excavated tlie lar^e tank adjoining tlie site and called the 
Bhogsa^ar. Since the removal of the tahsili to Pnklirayan the 
place lias become quite unimportant. The population in 1872 
was 1,113, but had fallen by 1901 to 881, of whom 226 were 
Musalmans. The latter own the village in conjunction with 
Braluiians, Ivayasths and Ikinias : the area is 894 acres and the 
revenue Its. 1,069. There is a branch post-offi('e here and an 
encamping-ground with a storehouse attaclied, as well as an 
inspection bungalow on the Bhognipur distributary. 


BHOriNirUB TaJisil. 

This tahsil oc-eiipies the south-west ]iortion of the district, 
and is the largest of the eight subdivisiojis. It is bounded 
throughout on the west and south by the river Jumna, which 
separates it from the district of Jalauu and the Baoni State. 
On the nortii-west it marches for a few miles with Etawah, 
while to the north lie J )erapur and Akharpur and on the east 
the Giiatam^uu' tahsil. The total area is liable to vaiy owing 
to the changes in the c*ourse of the Jumna, but the fluctuations 
are very small : the average for the five years ending in 1906 
wais 214,753 acres, or 377’71 square miles. 

The pargana w^as originally knowm as Shahpur, l)eing 
called after the ruined village of that name on the banks of the 
Jumna; but Sliah])m- also embraced laige portions of the 
modern Abkar})ur, Ghata.inpiir and Berapur. It was not till 
the cession of the district to the British that the pargana of 
Bhognipur ATusanagar wais formed as a de])endenc‘Y of Akbar- 
pur, and the head treasury remained at the latter place for 
seven years. The boundaries were altered in 1840 by the 
transfer of 11 villages to Ghatampur in exchange for five 
received from that tahsil; but the most important change was 
that which took place in 1894, when the greater portion of the 
old Rikandra pargana was assigned to Bhognipur, involving an 
addition of 56,747 acres comprised in 77 villages. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered officer on the district staff and a tahsildar 
stationed at Pukhrayan, which for some years has been the 
headquarters. The original civil jurisdiction is vested in the 
munsif of Akbarpur. There are police stations at Bhognipur, 

16 cd. 
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Musanagar and Sikandra; but their circles do not coincide with 
the limits of the tahsil, and a number of villages are included 
in tlie thanas of Gajner, Akbarpur and J^erapur. 

The population of the present tahsil at tlie eaily enumera¬ 
tions cannot be ascertained. The old Bhognipur contained 
101,5G*2 inhabitants in .1853, and this rose to 102,041 in 1865 
and to 104 ,076 in 1872. Owing to the famine of 1877 and other 
causes a gi*eat decrease then took j)lace, the total in 1881 being 
88,081. The subsefjuent recovery was very rapid, for in 1891 
the po])iilation was 96,575 that of the existing subdivision being 
120,806, jind at tlie last census tlie latter figure had risen to 
141,346, incduding 66,871 females and giving a density of 
384 to tlie squaj-e mile. This is a low figure, and far less 
than the distiict average, altliougli it is liigher than that of 
Ohatarnpur, wliich has suffered from similar causes. Classified 
by religions the population included 128,019 Hindus, 12,330 
Musahnans, 82 Aryas, 11 Christians and four Jains. Among 
the Hindus Charnars lai'gely predominate, numbering 25,652 
persons, and these are followed hy Ixurmis with 17,819, this 
caste being far more numerous than in any other ]>art of the 
district. Then come Ahirs, 16,587: Brahmans, 14,177; 
Bajputs, 7,934; and Cladariyas 5,527. Other castes occurring in 
nunil)ers exc*eeding two thousand aie Ikinias, Koris, Mallahs, 
Hollars, Hlianuks and OVlis. The ]\aj])ut c'ommunity, which 
is unusually small, conqnlses lepi'esiuitatives of nainy clans, 
the (*hief being Txachhwahas, (4ia.uhans, Bathors, Banwars, 
Chandels and Bais. More than hall* the Musahnans are 
Sheikhs, of whom 6,271 were enumerated, while the remainder 
are prin<*i])ally Bat bans, Saiyids and Baqiis. 

There are altogether 320 villages and none of these can be 
described as a town with the possible exception of Musanagar 
and the adjoining site of Ghaiisganj; there are, however, many 
large villages, the chief among them being Basdhan, Sikan- 
dra, Amrodha and Bukhrayan, while Baraur also contains over 
tw(^ thousand inhabitants. The local markets have declined 
with the advent of the railway, which has diverted the trade 
to Bukhrayan the only pflace of any commercial impoilance ; 
and the essentially agricultural character of the tahsil is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that nearly 75 per cent, of the ]:>eople are di¬ 
rectly dependent on cultivation, while another 6'6 per cent. 
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come under the head of general labour. There is a little cotton¬ 
weaving, but t)he industry is in a declining state. 

Through the eastern half of the tahsil runs the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with stations 
at Malasa, Pukhrayan and Chaunra, and parallel to this 
runs the metalled road from Cawnpore to Kalpi. This 
road is crossed at Bhognipur by the old Mughal road from 
Kora to Etawah, passing through Miisanagar, (^haparghata, 
Zainpur annd Sikandra. A nuniber of inferior unmetalled 
roads link up all places of importance, the chief being those 
leading from the tahsil headquarters to Gajner, to Akharpur, 
to Bohrapur and to Beorahat on the Jumna; and from 
Sikandra to Berapur, Akharpur and Makanpur, the last con¬ 
tinuing southwards to the tlumna at Bijamaii. The ferries 
over that river are shown in the appendix, where also will be 
found lists of the schools, rnaiPets, fairs and post-offices of 
the tahsil. 

The Jumna and Sengar naturally form the dominating 
features of the c*.ountry. The latter, aftej- se[)a7‘ating the 
tahsil from Akharpui-, turns southwards at Muhanimadpur 
and ('uts through the iqJands to discharge itself into the 
Jumna at Keotra near Musanagar. Throughout its course it 
is fringed witli ravines, which extend inland for about a. mile, 
interspersed with a fair amount of more or less undulating 
cultural le soil of the yellowish sandy type known as bhura, 
kasiva or pilia. Towards the confluence the ravines grow 
deeper and more rugged, the landscape being wild in the 
ext<reme4 In former days the tract was the favourite haunt 
of the highwayman, and it was a common proverb that what 
was gained by the trader at Bellii was lost at Chaparghata. 
The ravines of the Jumna are of immense size, rising to 
a height of seventy feet or more above the river 
and extending inland for fully four miles. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the river is a narrow alluvial fringe of recent 
deposit known as tir, liable to annual fluctuations but ordin¬ 
arily too small to be of much importance, such lands being 
let by the htsiva and cultivated in minute patches. Above 
this lies a broad uneven stretch of kachhar of a fairly perma¬ 
nent character, but subject to occasional inundation. Similar 
soil is to be found along the Sengar for a distance of four or 
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five miles above the confluence; lii^lier up there is but little 
alluvium, but the few patches that exist are distinguished by 
the name of liOiidar. Tlie alluvial iiiahals of the pargana are 36 
in num})er, and are assessed in the ordinary manner : the last 
quiiujuennial revision took place in 1907, when the revenue 
was fixed at ]ts. ‘2,153. The slo})ing fields among the Jumna 
ravines are usually of a liard gravelly soil called rahar, inter¬ 
spersed with sandy hlnint or else with more or less level 
streches of /,Y//a/r, a sticky black ckiy that rapidly hardens 
and l)i‘eaks into fissuies, and in that state is (juite im})ei’vious 
to th(‘ i^lough. - Nc'ai* the Semgar, as it approadies the 
Jumna, the niUar is of a i-icher ivddish kind known for. 
distinction as udhr<t. Above tlie ravines of the Jumna the' 
soil is eeiuMally of tlu' variety knowji as parira, which occurs 
]nostl\ in l(V (d plateaux-and is a mixture' of loam iind reel sand 
ol' a somewhat brittle na.tui’e. Tliis gives [)kie'e, when 
oiK'c ck'ar of tljc ravines and undulations, te.) a level 
expanse of loam which occupies all the centre (d' the tahsil, 
extending to the pdia tract abe)ve the Iyengar. Its agricul¬ 
tural value iui[)roves as the distance fiom the confluence 
ine-reases ; and at tlic' same time the laml near tlie Rengar in 
the north is decddedly better than that towards the Jumna 
in th(‘ south, where the soil often has the characteristics of 
hiiur. Th(‘ (evc'l is broken in the west by a so-called jhd, 
the Saiiao, which runs thT'ough the old Sikandra paigana at 
a distaiK'e ranging from one to three miles from the Jumna, 
of which it proba))ly re]^resents an abandoned channel, and 
joins tliat river near Khartala. At first it is broad and 
shallow, with a culturable bed in which the soil is a stiff loam 
or clay, and sightly shelving banks of^gritly sand and gravel, 
party cultivated and partly overgrenvn with bushes. Further 
eastwards the banks glow steeper, and a small watercourse in 
the centre gradually ex])ands until it first interrupts and finally 
does away with cultivation, c'onverting the lower reaches into 
an ordinary ravine. Most of the larger Jumna ravines possess 
local names, but there is no other drainage channel of any im¬ 
portance in the interior save an irregular broken line of slight 
depressions containing a small amount of swamp and usar, 
which runs in a north-westerly direction from Pukhrayam The 
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villages east of the Sengar adjoining Ghatampnr have a some¬ 
what stiff soil, occasionally of a swampy nature, but in the 
main of a good quality. 

Mention should he made of the pests in the shape of kcms 
and kris grass, which pei’iodically infect the whole tahsil and 
especially the riverai]] soils. They come and go, hut in the 
worst tracts the only cure for kans is said to be fifteen years of 
fallow. At times too the weed known as jaH or jari is much 
in evidence, and though its berries are used for food its extir¬ 
pation from the fields entails a great amount of labour. 

The cultivated area is liaVde to fluctuate to a very marked 
extent according to the natui'e of the season. In 1R70 it was 
as mucdi as 115,d07 acres, and the figure remained at about 
this level till 1881, when a decline set in, the lowest j)oint l)eing 
reached in 189r)-07. It improved again, though the old 
standard has not yet been r(^ga,ijied, the average for tlie (ive 
years c‘nding willi f900-07 being 142,577 acres or 58'98 per 
cent, of the (‘luii’e tahsil. Tliis is a high ])ro])ortion and is 
exc'ccaled only in (rhatampnr, but the cultivation and cro])s are 
generally infeiior to those of the rest of the district. The 
barren area, is 00,909 acres oi* ‘JJ'OV) per <'ent., iiuluding 
6,925 aci’es undei- water and the hind p(M“manently occu])ied 
b}^ roads and buildings; but there still remains some 47,000 
acres of stctale waste, principally ravines and barren sand. 
Apart from 0,551 acres of groves, the smallest proportion in 
the district, and 2,902 acres of cur)*ent fallow^ 25,725 acres 
are desci’ibed tis culturable : but although a considerable 
amount of this has at one lime or othei* been under tillage, 
its value as arable land is extremely small and its profitable 
reclamation highly problematical. 

Owing to the great depth of the water-level in almost 
every part of the fahsil the irrigated area bears but a low 
proportion to the net (ailtivation, averaging 38,715 acres or 
27*15 per cent. Of this only 103 acres are supplied from 
wells and 829 from tanks and rivers, so that the tract de¬ 
pends mainly, if not entirely, on the canals, which w^ater 
97*41 per cent, of the land irrigating. This fact illustrates the 
extraordinary improvement in the economical (*ondition of 
Bhognipur that has taken place within the last few^ years, 
for in former days the utmost that could be irrigated was 
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barely 3,000 acres. With a spring level varying from 60 to 
80 feet below the surface tlie construction of wells is very 
difficult and the cost of working them almost prohibitive. 
Even now in most villages the women have to co-operate in 
drawing water for domestic purposes, and in Amrodha the 
wells are worked by bullocks provided by joint subscription 
on the ]iart of the lesidcnts. The Bhognipur branch canal 
first reached the tahsil about twenty years ago and its dis¬ 
tributaries now afford w^ater to most villages, the chief excep¬ 
tions being the strip along the Jumna cut off by the Sanao, 
a feW' isolated patches along the Sengar and the tract belM'een 
that river and the railway line, where the lands that lie within 
reach of the tail-ends of the disirihiitaries enjoy hut a scanty 
and pre(*arioiis snpjdy. Ample proof of the utility of the 
canal was given in 1906, when a fair harvest w^as raised in 
spite of the complete faihu'e of the crops in the uniridgated 
lands. The main lines are the Basdhan distributary in the 
north, giving off Ihe Baraiir, Atwa and othci’ minors; and 
the Sikandi’a, wdiich at Zainpur gives off the Rathr.a and 
Bhognipur distributaries, the hitter in tui’n supplying the 
Akohri. Tlie (*oiintry east of the Sengar is irrigated by the 
Akbarpiir distributary of the Etavvah branch, which tails into 
the Jumna just below Giiausganj. 

Bouhle-cropping is less extensively practised than in 
other talisils of the district, the average do-fasJi area being 
but 15,747 ac'ies or 11*04 per cent, of the net cultivation, 
though even this show^s an immense advance during the last 
thirty years. Of the two harvests tlie rahi is usually the 
larger, though their relative positions de}x^nd on the season. 
On an average the area under spring crops is 77,Ot24 acres, 
though in 1904-05 it was over 100,000 and in the next year 
it was no more than 57,883 .acres. The kliarif is sid:)ject to 
similar fluctuations, and averages 75,238 acres. The chief 
rahi staple is wheat, which by itself occupies 6*92 and in 
combination with gram or barley 30*66 pei* cent, of the area 
sown, while gram alone covers 18*46, and barley, either 
alone or in combination with gram, 38*56 per cent. About 
100 acres ai*e under poppy, and garden crops are seldom to 
he seem : indeed a pecailiar feature of the tahsil is the com¬ 
parative absence of ganhan cultivation, or of any marked 
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difference between the outlying fields and those close to the 
homestead. In the kJiarif t«he only crops of importance are 
juar, bajra and cotton, in each case mixed with arhar, these 
occupying 41'4d, 21*19 and 23*16 per cent., respectively, 
Ri(*.e cultivation is on the increase and now averages ()17 per 
ceiit., as also is that of maize, l‘B2 per cent. There are 
sojne 300 acres under sugarcane and about the same amount 
of indigo, though tlhe area is rapidly decreasing. 

The standard of cultivation is no higher than the quality 
of the crops, exce]>t in the case of Kachhi holdings. Kurmis 
are the chief c ultivating c*aste, occupying 20 3 per cent, of the 
tenantJield area, and pay Rs. 4*48 per acre, as compared with 
Rs. 5*98 in the case of Kachhis, and a general average of 
Rs. 4*05. 13rahmans and Ahirs hold some 16 per cent, apiece, 
the average rental being Rs. 3*49 and Rs. 3*08, respectively; 
and then follow Rajputs with 9*8 and rharnbars with 6*2 per 
cent., the jcinaindei* being p]-in<ipally in the hands of Gada- 
riyas, Mnsahnans and Mallahs, of whom the last are found 
on the* river banks and ])ay but Rs. 2*23 j)er ac*re of very 
inferior land. At the recent seit^lement the area ineduded in 
holdings was 145,023 a(*i*es, and of these no less than 15*8 
per cent, was cultivated by pro])rietors, a higher figure than 
in any other part of the district. Tenants-at-will hold 29*9 
and those with rights of oc-cupancy 52*2 per cent., while the 
small remainder is rent-free. Occupancy holdings have 
dcclinecl to some extent during the past thirty years, the area 
in 1870 being 82,232 acres as compared with 75,762 at the 
})resent time. 

The revenue demand as fixed at successive settlements 
is shown in the a})pendix, but owing to the changes in the 
area no exact compjirison can be drawm between the various 
assessments.* The 320 villages are now’ subdivided in 824 
mahaJs, of which 243 are single and 411 joint 
zamindari, 96 perfect and 69 imperfect paftidari, wdiile 
the rertiaining five are hhaiyachara, Tjike Akbarpur, 
the tahsil is said to have been held originally by 
the Meos, whose chief forts were at Marwar, Shahpur, 
Musanagar and Teonga. They were conquered in the days 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, and subsequently, it is said, the tract 
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was entrusted to a Kayasth, who received the grant of Teonga 
and whose descendant, Kirat Singh of Akorhi, was appointed 
qanungo and chaudhri in tlie days of Shah Jahan. Other 
brandies of ihe same family had before that time settled at 
Kandhi and Khartala, but the original property of Teonga 
was confiscated for rebellion in 18o8. The Meos were not 
wholly expelled for they still retain several villages along the 
Jumna, and it is probable that many of the so-called Kachh- 
wahas are in reality of Meo descent. The Panwajs 
appear to have occupied the south-east of the pargana in the 
fifteenth century, settling at Musanagar and Pulandar, while 
other Pajputs include the Sisoda<is of Ahrauligliat, wdio claim 
to have been settled on the hanks of tlie Jumna from the 
days of the Musalrnaii coiKjuest, the Bais from Tilsahri in 
the Narwhal tahsils and the (laurs who s])read over the northern 
borders from Berapur. Mfuition should also be made of the 
Kurmis, who have occupied a large jxirtion of the centre and 
west from a very early date. The old jiroprietors laid already 
lost more than half of their ancestral ])ossessions by the settle- 
ineut of 18h), and tinrty years later their estates woe reduced 
to one-fourth of their former area. Tlu" process has continued 
to the j)resent time; for during the currency of the Inst 
settlement 05,000 acres changed hands, the purchasers being 
i'hiefly Ih'nhmans, Ivhattris and Banias, most of whom are 
money-lenders or commercdal men of (\iwnf)ore. At present 
Brahmans own 27'3, Itajputs 10’2, Kurmis and Musalmans 13, 
Banias 9, and Kayasths 0 per cent, of the tahsil, the remainder 
being held pi’incif)nlly by Khnttris, Meos and Ahirs. 

BIBIINIT, Talisil Cawnporb. 

A village situated in 20^ 19' N. and 80^ 10' E., on the 
metalled road to Gha,tampur and liamirpur, at a distance of 
13 miles south-west from the district headcpiarters. A brancii 
road heie takes oil and leads to Sachendi, crossing the Eateh- 
pur hraiK'h canal winch flow^s less than half a mile to the west 
of the village site. The latter comprises the inhabited portions 
of both Bidhnu and Khirsa and at the last c'ensus was inhabited 
by 1,934 })ersons, of whom 1,819 were Hindus, 74 Musalmans 
and 41 of other religions. Ihdhnu possesses a police station. 
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a post-office, a cattle-p und, an inspection bungalow and an 
encamping-ground, all by the side of the road. In Khirsa 
there is a primary school and a bazar, where markets are held 
twice a week. ]3id]inu pioper has an area of 891 acres and is 
assessed at Ks. 1,260, the proiaietor being Rai Brij Narayan 
Gurtu of Cawnj>ore. 

BIIjHAUR, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

The c'apital of the Bilhaiir pargaiui and tahsil is a town 
situated in 26^ 50' N. and 80^ 4' K., at a distaiu'e of 01 miles 
north-west from (5iwnf)ore. It is an extensive })Uice built on 
the side of the grand trunk road, parallel to whicli on the west 
)*uns the (liwnpore-Achhnera, Railway with a station to the 
north-west of the main site. Clos(' to the station the main road 
is crossed by that from Nanamau on tlu^ (7ang(\s to Basulaliad, 
and a little further to the north a. hi-anch takes off leading to 
Ma,kan})UT-. The place is generally well built and possesses a 
fair numbei* of masonry houses. There is a eonsiderabli' export 
trade in grain and markets are held daily in one or otliei* of 
tfie three bazars, tliese being known as Dilawarganj, t hhoti 
Bazai’ and that of Munshi Jai Nairtvan. In addition to the 
tahsil buildings there is a police station, a registration office, 
a dis}>ensary ('ompleted in 1900, a ])ost-office, a cattlc-pound, an 
inspection liungalow, an encamping-ground and a bungalow for 
opium weighinents. The educaalional institutions conp^rise a 
middle vernacular scdiool with a. small boarding-house attached, 
and a lower ]n'imary school. 

The population of Ihlliaur nuud:>ei‘ed 5,382 souls in 1847 
and has since undergone marked fluctuations. Tlu^ total rose 
to 5,590 in 1853 aiid to 6,489 in 1865; but subsequent enumera¬ 
tions have witnessed a contiimous decrease, the numl)er drop¬ 
ping to 5,954 in 1872 to 5,889 in 1881 and to 5,160 in 1891, 
while at the last (;ensns it was 5,143, including 2,039 Musal- 
mans. Among the lattei* are several respectable families, but 
the community is somewhat quarrelsome and litigious. They 
own a considerable portion of the mauza of Bilhaur sharing it 
with Knrmis and Brahmans : the total area is 2,428 aci'es of 
which some 1 ,625 are cultivated and the seven mahals are asses¬ 
sed to a revenue of Rs. 4,060. Tlie provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, and section 34 of the l^olice Act have been 
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applied to the town, while in the inhabited portion, amount¬ 
ing to ^307 acres, Act XX of 1856 has been in force since 1861. 
In 1907 the chauki:tari area of 800 acres contained 1,131 
houses, and in that and the two preceding years the average 
number assessed was 744, the income from the house-tax being 
Ks. 1,155, which gave an incidence of Ke. 1-8-0 per assessed 
house and lie. 0-3-8 j)er head of population. Tlie total income,, 
including the initial balance and Ks. 81 of miscellaneous- 
receipts, averaged Ks. 1,583; and the yearly expenditure for the 
same ])eiiod was Ks. 1 ,294, the chief items being Ks. 536 for 
the uf)kcep of the town chaukidar^, Ks. 240 for the main¬ 
tenance of a staff of sweepeis and Ks. 447 for minor locaf 
improvements. 


13ILHAITK TahsiK 

Tiiis is tlie northernmost subdivision of the district, and 
comprises a Jaige trad, of country of a somewhat irz*egular 
sliape, stretching from the Ktawah boundary on the west to 
the (.hinges on the east and north-east, the river forming the 
dividing line lietween this district and those of Hardoi and 
Unao in Oudh. To the nuitli lie the Tirwa and Kanauj tahsils 
of Farrukhabad, while to the south are Derapur and Sheoraj- 
pur. The total area is subject to slight alterations owing to 
the fluvial action of the (4anges, and for tlie five years ending 
in 1906 averaged 213,944 acres or 340 16 square miles. 

In its present form the tahsil is of recent origin, owing to* 
tlie extinction and dismemberment of the old pargana of Kasul- 
abad in ]894, which resulted in the transfer of 94 villages with 
an area of 320,958 acaes to pargana Bilhaur. In the days of 
Akbar the number of parganas was much greater. In the east 
were those of Nanarnau and Bilhaur, in the centre Deoha, and 
in the west Malkonsa, while one or two otliers seem to have 
extended into the modern subdivision. The abolition of Nana- 
rriau took place during the administration of Almas Ali Khan, 
towards the end of tlie eighteenth century, and Deoha was 
amalgamated with Bilhaur after the cession, probably in 1807. 
The date at which Malkonsa was changed into Rasulabad is 
not known, but it v/as due to the foundation of the latter place 
by a Musalman amil named Rasul Khan. 
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The tiuhsil now forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powered ofiicer on the district staff, assisted by a talisildar 
stationed at Bilhaur. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction 
the old arrangement of the x>arganas has not been disturbed, 
the Basulabad villages being as before in the circle of the 
munsif of Akbarpur, while the Bilhaur ]xirgana belongs to 
that of the Cawnpore munsif. There are four police stations 
within tlie limits of the tahsil at Bilhaur, Kakwan, Kainjri and 
Rasulabad; but the circles of the two last do not lie wholly in 
this subdivision, as they include a considcjable f»oportion of 
Dera})nr and Bheorajpur. Tt is f)roposed to remedy this to 
some extent by the abolition of Kainjri and the amalgamation 
of its circle with that of Kakwan, at the same time giving the 
Berapur and Sheoraj[)nr villages to Mangalpnr and Sheoli, 
respectively. 

Fxce])t along the high bank of the Ganges, the course of 
which is follow^ed by the grand trunk road and the metre- 
gauge line from Gawnpoi*e to Farrnkhahad, passing tlirough 
the stations of Pina, Bilhaur and Araul, means of communica¬ 
tion are somewhat poor, being confined to unmetalled roads, 
most of which are of an indifferent dcscrii3tion and in several 
cases liable to be flooded during the rains. Apart from the 
construction of the railway, there lias been no improvement of 
late years but rather the reverse, since the removal of the 
tahsil from Rasulabad has led to a general deterioration in the 
roads of the western portion. The principal lines of traffic are 
the roads from Nanamau to Bilhaur, Kakwan, Rasulabad and 
Ftawah, and from Araul to Makanpur, Rasulabad and Man- 
galpur, while others lead from Rasulabad to Kainjri and 8heo- 
li to Rura and Akbarpur, and to Bidhuna in the Fjtawah 
district. From Bilhaur a road runs north-west to Makanpur, 
whence two branches lead to Thathia and Sarai Miran in 
Farrukliabad. ^ The Ganges is crossed by several ferries, for 
which reference may be made to the appendix, where also will 
be found lists of the markets, fairs, schools and post-offices of 
the tahsil. 

Owing to the changes in the area it is impossible to estab¬ 
lish a satisfactory comparison between the present and past 
population. That of pargana Bilhaur rose from 93,481 in 1853 
to 98,368 in 1865, but fell in 1872 to 96,439, although in 1881 
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it had a^ain lisen to .100,654. Rasulabad on t]:ie other hand 
showed a constant nuaease, from 85,925 in 1858 to 95,575 in 
1865, to 98,505 in .1872 and to 102,168 in 1881. In 1891 tlie 
res])e(*tive po])nlations weie 100,051 and 99,587, in eithej' erase 
showing a dee rease; hiit the number of inhabitants in the re¬ 
constituted talisil of Bilhaur was 157,598. At the last census 
a decline was a^ain observed, the total bein^''15r),261 , of whom 
72,570 were females, while the average density \vas 458 to the 
s{|uare mile. Classified by reli^^ions there were 148»,705 
Hindus, 12,516 Alusalmans, 88 Aryas, six (diristiai^s and one 
Sikh. Amon^ tlK‘ vaiious Hindu castes Chamars take the 
lead with 22/182 )e[)resentatives, followed by Brahmans with 
21,215, Aliirs with 17,858, Bajputs witli 9,519, Kurinis with 
9,485, Ijodlis with 7,580, (Jadariyas witli 6,850 and Tvoils with 
6,281. Next to tliese c*ome Telis; Kac-ldhs, Dhanuks, Nais, 
Kahars, Dhobis and Banias, all of these havin,^ over two 
tJiousaJid inemhers a})iece. The Kajputs belong many 
dilferent c*lans, but tlu' (dii(‘f aie the (laurs, wliosc headquar¬ 
ters aa*e at Nar; tlie Ciahlots, wdio held most of the remainder 
of Basulabad; and the (laharwais, who c'olonised the old 
pai’gana, of Billiaiu-. There a.ie also considerable numbers of 
Sombansis, Sengars, Chandels, l\a<*hlnvahas and (diauhans. 
The Mii&ahnans a]*e ])rincipal1y Sheikhs, 8,578 persons, 
many of whom describe themselves as Maliks, and next 
f'ome Bat bans, Faqiis, Bed mas and Saiyids, these together 
constituting tln‘ee-fourtlis of the wdjole Muhammadan |>( 3 pu]a- 
tion. 

There ajo 250 villages in the tahsil, but the only place 
deserving the name of town is Bilhaur itself. Basulabaxl is 
nothing but a large agricultural village, and the same may be 
said of Asalatganj, Birhan and Kainjid. Makan])ui* too has a 
large' ])Opiilation, but is important only on account of the 
annual fair. The essentially rui'al (diaracter of the tahsil is 
illustiated })y the cejisns returns, which slunv that 72'2 ])er 
cent, of the })eople were directly dependent on agrieulture, and 
an additional 6 per ('cnt. on general labour, the only industry 
deserving of mention being c-ntton w^eaving, which affords em¬ 
ployment to some 8,500 persons. 

The tahsil presents a considei’able diversity of natural 
features. Along the Ganges is a narrow strip of alluvial land, 
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demarcated in eight 7nahals which ai’e ansesHed to short term 
settlements in the ordinary manner; they cojitain but little 
culturablc soil, and at the UifSt I’evision in 1908 the revenue 
was only Rs. 432. The high l)ank of the river consists of a 
hard reddish soil, fortified hy numerous reefs of hanliar and 
scored in every direction hy ravines. Band is very ])revalent, 
but it is hard and gritty, ra])idly consolidating, when unbroken 
by the plough, into a firm crust that remains undisturbed by 
the action of the wind or otlier intlnences. ddie high clifl* is 
broken by the cdiaiinel ol the Isan, which takes a winding 
course of about 13 miles through the noi’th-west of the tahsil 
and falls into the Ganges near Bilhaur. It has a wide and 
sandy valley, inundated during the rains and flanked by broken 
sandy hillocks : those on the left bank rise gradually witli a 
gentle slope; but on the right there is a regular cliff, the 
surface is markedly undulating and tiie lavines sometimes 
extend inland for two or three miles. Between the Ganges 
and the Isan is a plateau of a slightly undulating diaracter, 
the soil having a plentiful, though varying, admixture of sand : 
but while naturally far from rich the utmost is made of its 
capabilities by the Kurmi cultivators. To the west, beyond 
the bliur of the Isan valley, is a level plain of loam, fertile and 
highly cultivated, though towards the Ganges canal on the 
west and the head waters of the Non on the southern borders 
of the tahsil the uniform character of the ti’act is chequered 
by swamps and patches of barren vsai'. The Non has two 
main feeders, but can hardly fie said to assume a definite 
course in this tahsil. This belt terminates in the valley of the 
Pandu, a sReam that divides the area into two almost equal 
halves ; it flows thiough comparatively hard soil and has 
carved for itself a deep channel with almost ])erpendicular 
banks, so that it has but a slight influence on the land in its 
neighbourhood; it is joined near Kursi by an insignificant 
stream called the Nai. West of the Pandu is another stretch 
of loam which comprises the rest of the tahsil, though the 
proportion of sand in its composition tends to increase towards 
the Dera[)ur border, as the influence of the Rind begins to be 
felt. This tract is however much inferior to that on the east 
of the Pandu owing to the great prevalence of usar, which 
forms the dominant feature in the landscape. There is a 
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number of swamps, of which the largest are those near Naila 
and Itaili, and the surface drainage is imperfectly carried off 
by several rain channels leading into the Rind, such as the 
Chhoha and its affluents known as the Chharaiya and Nariya, 
which traverse the centre of the tract, and the Siyari in the 
extreme south-western angle. Here the cultivation consists 
of scattered patches and though it is often of a high character 
it necessarily suffers from its incompactness and the conse- 
<juent multiplication of labour for the tenant. 

The total cultivated area of the tahsil at the settlement of 
1871 was l()7,84i2 acres or 50*97 per cient. of the whole. This 
figure was maintained till 1892 when a decline set in, the 
average for the ten yeais ending in 1901-02 being 99,720 while 
the lowest figure was 92,528 in 1896-97. The last few years 
witnessed some improvement, which has sin(*e continued, the 
average for the five years terminating in 1905-06 being 104,638 
acres or 48‘91 pei* (‘ent. of the entire area. Tlie ratio is the 
lowest in the district-, l)ut this is due to the physical c*onditions 
of the tahsil. Tlie land classed as barren averages 69,191 
acres or 32*34 per cent., and of this only 6,417 acres are under 
water and 5,881 ai'e permanently occupied by railways, roads, 
buildings and the like, leaving a quite unusual aanount of un- 
culturable land. Miah too of the so-called culturable area is 
of a very similar description. Besides 9,471 acres of groves, 
wliich are abundant in most parts, and 4,033 acres of current 
fallovj^, there are 26,811 acres of old fallow and arable waste 
in which some extension of tillage is no doubt possible, though 
generally the agri(*ultural value is extremely small. 

In most places facilities for irrigation are ample. The 
Cawnpore branch canal traverses the tahsil, taking a course 
about two miles to the west of the Pandu, and near Kharpat- 
pur gives oft' a large channel which branches into the Nadiha, 
Uubiana and Sheorajpur distributaries. Through the western 
tract flows the Kansua distributary, which serves a large 
area. Elsewhere irrigation depends mainly on wells, 
generally earthen cylinders lined with large bricks set in 
mud, those of the masonry type being very rare. In the sandy 
soils along the Tsan wells are seldom to be found, while bet¬ 
ween that river and the Ganges they are for the most part 
unprotected or merely lined with brushwood, their life 
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depending on the nature of the subsoil and ranging from one 
season to eight or nine years. On an average 41'71 per cent, 
of the cultivated area obtains water, though this can be largely 
exceeded if occasion requires. Out of a total of 43,705 acres 
21,114, or 48*31 per cent, are supplied from the canals, 
17,621 from wells and 4,971, or 11*37 per cent, from other 
sourc^es such as the tanks and streams, the Pandu being fre¬ 
quently utilised for this purpose. There are some 1,900 
brick wells in existence, the number having almost doubled 
in the last thirty years. 

A remarkable feature in the economic history of Billiaur 
is the increase of the double-cropped ai’ea, which has risen 
from 11 ,840 acres in 1870 to a present average of 26,605 or 
25*43 per cent, of the net cultivation, this figure being exceed¬ 
ed in Rlieorajpur alone. Tins has been ac'companied by a 
great expansion of the Icharif area, wlhc'li averages 71,517 
acres as against 58,107 sown for the rahi harvest. In the 
former the principal crops ai-e juar mixed with arliar, occupy¬ 
ing 26*58 ])er cent, of the liharif area; maize, 22*77 per cent., 
or more than double the amount grown thirty years ago ; 
cotton, also mixed with arhar, 18*76; and rice, mainly of the 
late variety, 17*91 per cent. In the sandy soils junr is 
7'eplaced by bajra, 5*46 per cent., and of the remaining staples 
the chief is sugarcane, which has declined, but shows some 
signs of recovery and averages 2,604 acres. Indigo is rapidly 
disappearing, but was once very impoi tant : the average is 
1,059 acres or one-fifth of the amount recorded in 1870. 
Of the rahi crops the chief is barley which, alone or mixed 
with gram, takes up 45*94 per cent, of the area. Then comes 
wheat, with 23*24 per cent, sown alone and 17*97 in com¬ 
bination with gram or barley : the area under gram iinmixed 
is small, averaging 2*37 per cent. Poppy is an important crop 
and is on the increase, now covering 3,112 acres or 5*36 per 
cent, of the spring harvest. The balance consists mainly in 
garden cultivation, especially potatoes, which now occupy 
nearly a thousand abres. 

At the recent settlement the total area included in hold¬ 
ings was 110,983 acres, and of this 66*4 per cent, was culti¬ 
vated by occupancy tenants, the area having increased from 
67,468 to 73,652 acres during the preceding thirty years 
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TenautK-jit-will bold 18*4, and proprietors 11*5 per cent., the 
latter siiowine a decrease while the reuiairiin^' 8*7 per cent, 
was reiit-tiee. Iteiits are paid wholly in cash, and range 
higlier than in any oilier pargana except Sheorajpnr, the 
rate lor occupancy holdings being Rs. 5*66 and for tenants- 
at-will Rs. 6*(8i2 p(‘r acre, while the average rate for the entire 
tahsil is Rs. 5*01. The figure varies willi the different castles, 
but a more ini()ortant fa cl oi* is the quality of the land, Rajptits 
paying Rs 5*6 and T\urinis, who are main[y located in the 
sandv tiact, Rs. 5‘55 or mucli tlie same as Rrahmans. Of 
tlie total tenant-held ai’ea Th-ahimins cultivate 24*1, Rajputs 
RK), Ahirs 11*7, Kurmis 10*2 and Chamars 8*6 per cent., the 
rc^sl being mainly tilled by^ Tjodhs, Gadariyas and Telis. 

ddie rcneiuK' demand of the tahsil as assessed at siu'cess- 
ivc^ settlenumts is shown in the a[)pendix. but it is impossible 
to asc‘(U’tai]i t Ik* actual revenue of the existiiig tahsil prior to 
the abolition of Rasulabad.J^]xcluding the alluvial nwhals 
alr(\adv mentioned, the 250 villages of the tahsil are divided 
into 607 ntfiJials, of which 281 are single and 812 joint za7nin- 
<1((ri, 85 perfect and 68 im])erfeet paffidari, while one is 
hhaiiptrlntrn. In early' days the area was divided for the 
most ])art hetwec'U vai ious clans of Raj[)uts, tlie Gaurs holding 
the bulk' ol' the Rasulal>ad villages, their largest estate being 
that ol Makrand])ur. In the north along the Parrukhabad 
bcu'der \\as a colony of Gab lots who claim to ha,ve been settled 
ilicrr from the da>s of the Kanauj kings, and are probably 
connected with those of Tirvva. Pjast of the Randu was the 
territory of Bombansis, while the centre and south-east of the 
tahsil was held by (faharwars. The sandy valley of the Tsan 
was colonised bv Tvurmis, and the tract between that river and 
the Ganges was held mainly by Panwairs and Musalmans. 
The old ]))'oprietors had lost more than one-third of their 
ancestral property by 1840, and thirty years later barely two- 
fifths remained. At the present time only Rajput proprie- 
tois w ho hold anv estates of importance arc those of Akbarpur 
Renh, Ttaili and Makrandpur, their places having been taken 
chieflv bv Brahmans who have acquired wealth by money- 
lending, and who have their chief settlements at Dundwa, 
Janiaidi and Raibasu. The Kurmis.have on the whole held 
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their own and in many cases have enlarged their possessions, 
actually the biggest zamindar in the tahsil being Raj Kunwar 
of Ribiapui'. 


BINAUR, Tahsil Cawnpork. 

A large agricultural village in the w^esl of the tahsil, 
standing on the left bank of the Rind in 20^^ 28' N. and 80^ 9' 
Fj., at a distance of two miles south of Sachendi and 14 IVoni 
Cawnpoie. Through the village runs the Indian Midland 
Railway : but there is no station nearer than R>himsi-n, four 
Tudes to the east. The village is of great size, bux, the soil 
is foT* the most part poor : out of a total area of 1 ,oB4 acres 
only some 2,485 are cultivated, and irrigation is unobtainable 
in the western half, whidi is beyond the reach of the Kansua 
distributary. The ])opulation numbered 4,104 in 1847, but 
this had dropped to 2,087 in 1872, and though it rose to 8,161 
in 4,891 the total at th(‘ last census was 2,800, including 48 
Musalmans and a large body of Chandel Raj]aits. The latter 
are no longer the owners of the village, wliich is now held b\' 
Bi'ahmans and (Oiamars : there are three inahals with a total 
revenue demand of Rs. 6,650. There is a lower primai'y^ 
scdioo'] here, and to the south of the villages is a small fort, 
the residence of tlie so-called Rajas : a second and larger fort 
is to 1>e found on the river hank a mile to the north. 


BIRHAN, Tahsil BinnAUR. 

Birhan is one of the large villages in the western half 
of the tahsil and, like many others, is noticeable only for its 
size and the number of its inhabitants. It stands in 26^ 48' 
N. and 79^ 54' E., about three miles to the north-east* of 
Asalatganj, 15 miles from Bilhaur and 41 miles north-w’^est 
from Cawuxpore. It is a purely agricultural place, with a 
post-office and a lower primary school. The ])opulation num¬ 
bered 1,412 souls in 1847, but has since increased, the total 
in 1891 being 2,418, while in 1901 it was 2,468, including 309 
Musalmans and large bodies of Brahmans and Gahlot Rajputs. 
The area of the village is 3,328 acres and the soil is largely 

17cd. 
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clay or usar, only 1,515 iicres being* under cultivation; irri« 
gation is obtained from the Ivansna distributary which tra¬ 
verses the extreme west of tlm village. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 3,591, and there are thirteen niaJials, owned for the 
most part by Gahlots and Brahmans, while small areas are 
held by Kachhwahas and Sonars. 


BITIIUR, TaJisil Cawnpoke. 

The ancient town of Bithur stands on the banks ot‘ the 
Ganges in 26^ 37' N. and 80^ 16' E., in the extreme northern 
angle of tlie tahsil, at a distance of twelve miles above Cavtn- 
])ore. Jt is connected with the latter by a metalled road, 
which is constantly threatened by the river and is su])plemented 
by a branch of the grand trunk road, taking off at Sheoli, and 
also by a l)ranch lino of railway which leaves the Cawnpore- 
Achhnera line at Mandhana and has its teianinus here : the 
line is generally known as the Subadar’s l)j*anch, and was 
constructed for the nec'ds of the gi’cat ]:)ilgT‘ini traffic. An 
unmetalled road goes westwards from Bithur across the Non 
to Chaubepur and Sheoli. 

Bithur is not only of the greatest anticpiity but is invested 
with peculiar sanctity in the eyes of the Hindus, for on this 
spot Brahma celebrated the corujdetion of the cTeation by a 
horse sacrifice. The syK)t is marked by the Brahmavartta- 
ghat on the river bank, and a nail of the horse’s shoe em¬ 
bedded in one of the steps of the landing-place is still the 
object of devout worship. At a later date the spot was the 
residence of Valmiki, the author of the Hamayan^ and to him 
came 8ita in her wanderings. The saint gave her shelter, 
and in his hut were born her twin sons, Tjava and Kus, 
who seized the horse let loose by Rama on the occasion of 
liis aswaniedha. By thus accepting the challenge they had 
to fight the army of Ajodhya, and in the battle they were 
recognised by their father, with the result that general re¬ 
conciliation was happily etfected. Point is given to the story 
by the fact that bronze arrowheads have been found in the 
neighbourhor^d, ^vhile the adjoining village of Ramel to 
the south is said to be a corruption of Ran-mel, the battle of 
reconciliation. Similar arrowheads are found at Pariar on tKei 
opposite side of the river, which is connected with the samei 
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tradition. The residence of VaJmiki is still shown on the 
river bank, and a temple was built in bis honour by the 
Marathas on a mound to the south of the town. There too 
is the Sita Itasoi and an old temple named Kapaseshwar, 
probal:>iy a corruption of Ivakapaksheshwar, a title of Eama. 

Bithur afterwards became the capital of a par^ana, and 
from 1811 to 1819 was the headquarters of the district. Dur¬ 
ing' that period were built the markets known as Collector- 
ganj and Baissellganj, the latter deriving its name from Mr. 
Claude Bussell, the judge, who erected it in 1812. There are 
four other bazars, known by the names of Raja Bhagmal, 
Bihariganj, Naiibatganj and Kataya Bharamal. Tn 1819, 
after the departure of tlie courts, the place was assigned as a 
residence to Baji Bao, the deposed Reshwa, who maintained 
here an almost independent state, attended by a retinue of 
some 15,000 men, for whose support he was assigned part of 
Bithur and Bamel in levemie-free tenure, the land Ixdug call¬ 
ed Arazi Lashkar. The gj*ant was confiscated on the rebellion 
of the Beshwa’s ado])ted son, the infamous Nana Sabib, and 
was then bestowed for life at a nominal revenue on Narayan 
Bao, a. professed su])porter of the British cause. There are 
stil] numbers of Maratha Brahmans in Bithur, and the ])re- 
sent head of the community is Parsotam Bao Tantia, grand¬ 
son of Bam Chandra Pant, )iail)-siiha to Baji Bao, and soji of 
Narayan Bao. He is generally known as the Subadar Sahib 
and is the owner of the Arazi Tjashkar, which he pure-based in 
1895. 

The reduction of the Maratha force, coupled with the 
destruction of the Nana/s jialace and [)ower, had a great effect 
on the prosperity and pojnilation of Bithur. The latter in 
1847 numbered 18,647 souls and in 1858 it was 18,580, ex¬ 
clusive of 9,106 then living in Bamel. By 1865 however the 
total had dropped to 8,322, and it declined further to 7,768 in 
1872 to 6,685 in 1881 and to 5,760 in 1891. At the last cen¬ 
sus however it had risen again to 7,173, including 6,404 Hin¬ 
dus, 754 Musalmans and 15 others. The town is now chiefly 
important as a place of pilgrimage, and the fairs that are held 
here have been mentioned in chapter it. All along the river 
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bank is a series of masonry g/iais, for the most part in an ad¬ 
vanced state of decay. The finest, possessin^^' an imposing 
arcade in the saracenic style, was built by I\aja Tikait I\ai, 
the famous ministej- of Ghazi-ud-diu fTaidar of Oudh : it fell 
into disrepair and was recently restored at a cost of some 
Es. 4,500 raised by public subscription. On its upper ])latform 
is a temple, and on eitlier side many others are to be seen, the 
cluster of ghats, shrines and dwelling-houses on tiu'. hank lend¬ 
ing an imposing appearance to that, side of the town. The 
five chief tcm[)les are called after their h)uiulers, Maliant 
Gobind Nawas, Bhajanand, Gangadas, Gurudas and Jogu1- 
das. The town possesses a dispensary, a ])o1ic'e station, a })ost- 
oflice, a cattle-})ound, an u]:)])er primary sc hool, and an inspec*- 
tion bungalow built about 1895 in a. fine situation on the high 
cliff of the river. 

There are two \illages of Bithur, distinguished as Kalan 
and Khurd, with a total area of 1,140 acres, assessed at 
Bs. 1,616. They are held by Brahmans, Ahirs, Sonars and 
Kalwars. The chief Brahman family, apart from the Marathas, 
is that of the Dube Chaudhris, who own a large pro[)erty in 
the distrid. There are many GangajHitras in the town, who 
take charge of the pilgrims and live mainly on charity; like 
their fellows elsewhere they have not tlie best of reputations, 
but are for the most part very quarrelsome. The i^illage of 
Hamel was assigned in revenue-free tenure i)y Almas Ah 
Khan to his maternal uncle, Bhagmal Jat, and is still held by 
the latter’s heirs. There are two revenue-free plots in tlie 
village amounting to about 24 acres, while four are in Ththur 
Kalan, 78 acres in extent, and twelve of 79 acres are in Bithur 
Khurd. 

The town proper, covering 208 acres in all, was brought 
under the operations of Act XX of 1856 in 1861, and sub¬ 
sequently the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
and section 34 of Act V of 1861 were put in force. In 1907 
the number of houses in the town was 1,681, and in that and 
the two preceding years the average income from the house- 
tax was Rs. 1,423 assessed on 971 houses, with an incidence 
of Re. ,1-7-3 per house and Re. 0-3-2 per unit of population. 
The total income, including the initial balance and miscella¬ 
neous receipts, some Rs. 500 derived from rents and other 
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sonn-cs, was Es. 2,252, while tlio expeiKlitiire for tlie same 
period averai^ed ]\s. 2,010 per ainumi, tlie chief items l)ein^if 
I\s. 762 fo]‘ the towji poh(‘e force, Ihs. 096 foi* tlie mainte¬ 
nance of a consei'vanc'V staff and J\s. .S24 for minor locjil im¬ 
provements. 


ChVWNrOllE City. 

The city of Cawjipoie stands on tlie riyht oi- wt'st bank of 
tlie (Oinyes, approximately in 26^ 28' N. and 80^ 21' E., at a 
Jdistance of T20 miles fi'om Allahabad and 42 miles from Eiick- 
now. It has unequalled means of (^ornmnnication with other 
parts of India, being on the main line of the East Indian sys¬ 
tem, which is here connected with the Indian Midland Pvail- 
way finin Thansi, the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from 
Liiieknow and the rawn]H)i-e-Aehnera section of the Bombay, 
Bai’oda and Central India Bail way. The last is of the metre- 
gauge, and tills is linked np hy means of a line belonging; to 
the Oudh and Bohilkhajid Bailway with the P>engal and Nortli- 
Western system. Parallel to the Earst Indian Bail way runs 
the grand trunk road, skirting the cantonment and city on the 
sonth-west and west, and a hi’anch from this ])asses through 
the midst of the inhahited (juarter. A'letalled roads lead from 
Cawnpore to Itljogni])ur and I\al])i on the west, to Ohatampnr 
and Hamirpnr on the south-west, to Biihur on the north and 
to Eiu'Know, the last ci'ossing the Ganges by means of the 
railway bridge. 

The earliest enumeration of the inhabitants was made in 
1847, when the j)opulation of the city, calculated on a rough 
estimate based on the number of houses, was 58,821, and that 
of the cantonments 49,975, exclusive of the actual garrison 
and the European residents. In 1853 the total was 118,000, 
but by 1865 it had dropped to 113,601. Each subsequent 
census however has witnessed an increase and the develop¬ 
ment of the ]da('e has been extraordinarily rapid, although the 
extension of the munici])al area from time to time has affected 
the total, rendering exact cnniparison impossible. From 
122,770 in 1872 the number of inhabitants rose to 151,444 in 
1881 and to 188,712 in 1891, while at the last census the popu¬ 
lation of the city, civil lines and cantonments was 197,170, of 
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whom 85,890 were females. That of the municipal area alone 
was 172,674 and of cantonments 24,496. Classified by reli- 
i^ions the municipality contained J28,557 Hindus, 41,309 
Husahnans, 1,833 (3iristians, 545 Jains, and 430 Aryas Sikhs 
mid Parsis. In ('antoninents there were 15,556 Hindus, 6,640 
Miisahnans, and 2,300 of other religions, mainly Christians. 
3die priiuapal Hindu castes in the city are Banias, 19,534; 
Brahmans, 14,263); ('barnars, 13,474; Koris, 11,231; Lodhs, 
8,853; Telis, 7,018; and Ahirs, 6,050. Besides these, Kah- 
a]s, Kayasths, Tvaclilns, Khatiks, Eajputs, Kalwars, Sonars, 
(iadariyas, Bhan^is, Nais and Khaltris 0 (‘cur in numbers ex- 
(‘('edin ;4 two thousand apiece. Of the Musalinans 24,119 were 
Sheikhs, and 7,683 Jkithans, the rest hem^ principally Jula- 
lias^ 3,236; Saiyids, 2,661; Mughal's, Bliangis, Behnas and 
Kunji’as. 

Of the city population 17*35 ])er (‘ent. wei’e agiakaihurists, 
10*65 were engaged in ])ersi)nal or domestic service, 13>*43 in 
-eneral laliour, 5*78 in ti’ansport and storage, 2*21 in public 
servic'c of various descriptions and 2*17 ])er cent, wei’e inde- 
])endent of any ])arti(nlai‘ occupation. Foi' the remainder, 
2*07 per cent, j’epresents the coinmercdal, 2*69 the ])rofession- 
al and 34*65 pei* cent, the industrial ])o])ulation. The hist is 
a remai'kahh high figure, and is probably not exceeded in any 
other city of the provinces except Benai'cs. Out of 59,831 
])('rsons employed in the ])i'e[)aJ'ation and supjdy of malorial 
substances, 33*3 per (‘ent. came under the liea.d of food and 
drink, 30*7 under textile fabrics, 10*9 under metals and 7*9 
per cent, under leather, tliese together making u]) more than 
four-fifths of the whole. 

Cawnpore, po})ularly sup]K)sed to be a corruption of Kan- 
haiyapur or Kaiilipin*, was an unimportant village up to the 
time of its first connection with the British. It is mentioned 
casually during the sixteenth century, but contains no build¬ 
ings or remains of any antiquity, and never rose to any pi'o- 
minence till it was selected in 1778 as a cantonment for the 
Oudli local forces maintained under the treaty of 1773. The 
reason for the removal of the military station from near Bil- 
gram in Hardoi was that Cawnpore had already been chosen 
for the site of a trading factory by the Com])any : its favour¬ 
able situation led to the rapid develo})ment of commerce, and 
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it was felt tliat a military force was necessary for the protec¬ 
tion of the European traders and business houses. A local 
tradition states that Kanhpur J\ohna or old Cawnpore owes 
its orif^in to Hindu Sin^h, Raja of Sachendi, who came liither 
to bathe about 1750, and considered the place suitable for the 
site of a town; but although he very possibly built the gateway 
and the ramparts, of which traces still exist, it is almost cer¬ 
tain that a village of that name was already standing on the 
spot now occupied by old Cawnpore. At all events the new 
cantonment comprised all the land betw^een this village and 
Jajmau : and to this fact may be assigned the somewdiat pecu¬ 
liar ])osition of Cawmpore, with the city at some distance from 
the J’iver. This city grew up by a gradual process of expan¬ 
sion along the southern boundary of the (%‘intonnjent, and its 
modern origin is manifest throughout. The result of the con¬ 
stant accretions is to be seen in the irregmlar form of the city, 
whicli is a mere congeries of houses, arranged on Jio definite 
plan and separated fj’om one another by narrow^ irregular 
lanes. Tliere were no broad streets in the city till after the 
Mutiny, when tlieii* construction was undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment at great expense, as in the case of Halse}^ road and one 
or iwo others of later date. The lack of good means of com¬ 
munication in the c'ity is still very marked, and a scheme is at 
jiresenl on foot for the construction of several good roads 
througli the more congested portions. 

Extant maps and the description of Sir Robert Montgo¬ 
mery enable us to form a fairly accurate idea of the station 
and city as they W'ere in the days before the Mutiny. At the 
lime of the survey in 1840 ^le cantonment stretched along the 
river front from the eastern boundary of Cawnpore I\ohnn. to 
Jajmau. Its western limits ran from north to south, from 
the present watei’wmrks pumping station to Sisamau, whence 
the boundary followed the branch of the grand trunk road, 
leading eastwards along the northern outskirts of the city to 
Patkapur, where it curved to the south-west as far as Collector- 
ganj, separating the Sadr Bazar from the rest of the town. It 
then skirted the south-western limits of the latter as far as 
Dalelpurwa, there bending south to neighbourhood of the East 
Indian Railway station and afterwards running parallel to the 
grand trunk road till it met the eastern boundary from Jajmau. 


Cawnpore 
in 1840. 
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The city was thus enclosed by cantoiiinents on three sides; 
and consequently expansion was possible in but one direction, 
a fact which-is doubtless responsible for the congestion of to¬ 
day. Beyond the cantonment on the west was the (‘ivil sta¬ 
tion in Nawabgahj, comprising the district courts and offices, 
the treasury, the tahsil buildings for Jajmaii and Bitliur, the 
jail and the large garden belonging thereto, the mission sta¬ 
tion near Giitaiya and the bungalows of the civil officials. 
Within cantonments on the west were the large fortified en¬ 
closure of the magazine, the European general hospital, the 
custom house ad- Bermit-gliat, a,nd to the south of the last the 
Britisl] infantry lines and parade-ground. Between these and 
the city were the native infantiy lines, extending from the 
Subadar's taidv to (dirist (Imrch. In tlie eastern portion were 
the artillei’y lines, near the river, the Ihit-isli (avalry lines and 
hospital, the latter occupyiiig the site of tlie Memorial ('hiircdi; 
and west of these, between the Badi’ Bazar and the grand 
trunk road, were the native cavalry lines, with the camel and 
bullock sheds. Beyond the grand trmdv road was a long and 
narrow stri[) used as a. ra,ce('Ourse, op|)osiie the Baxada Ivothi 
and the site of the old cavalry liiu^s in the soiitliern extremity. 

During the Mutiny piuctically every building m the civil 
station and cantoiiment was eithei* desti-oyecl oi’ seriously 
damaged. Christ (diurch, the theatre and sexau’al bungalows 
escaped with the loss of their roofs, wliicli had been burned, 
hut the only structure left untouched was the Masonic Lodge 
adjoining the theatre, in whi(*h the furnitine and records were 
found intact on ]ts re-opening in 1859. With the Jeiuniding 
of the station a complete reconstruction look place. The 
western portion of cantonments was formed into the new civil 
station, and all the barracks and lines were erected in the por¬ 
tion east of the canal, Bubsequently the boundary was al¬ 
tered so as to separate the Sadr Bazar from cantonments, and 
a large portion of the latter to the south of the city and west 
of the canal was given up to the civil authorities. 

At the present time the cantonment comprises a large 
stretch of ground between the river on the north and the 
grand trunk road on the south, the eastern boundary march¬ 
ing with Jajmaii as before, while on the west it follows the 
line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Eailway as far as the Mall 
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level crossing’, theiv-e kee[)iii'^ alon^ the ]\[all to tlie (.auuil 
bridge, and afterwards foliowiiiq' tlit' (-anal to the extremity 
of the Qnec'n’s Park ; it tlieii crosst's the raiial, tlie line J im- 
niiig along the north of tlie Pa.i'k and the east and north of the 
Memorial (Jardens, atid thene(' to the river, so as to take iji 
the Goverinnent Harness Faetoi-y, a fortilied ])ositioD of c-on- 
siderable strength. ^.Fhe piemises extend eastwards to the 
canal, at id between tlie latUa* and the tail way, from the bi'idge 
over the (ianges to the Tvlall crossing, tlieie are several bunga¬ 
lows aJid ot]i(a‘ ])mldings, inelnding 1 lu' resideiu-e of the fac¬ 
tory sn|)erint(md('nt, the Memorial scliool, the Methodist 
chapel atnl the Ahilunteer chd), wliich stands in the angle be¬ 
tween the Hastings and (‘aiming roads, ddie latter jams due 
east to join Pk^ main Clyde I'oad, whi(di keeps paralltd to the 
river from the faetoiw to Jajman. P>etween this road and tlie 
river are numerous bungalow's, as well as tlie small hazai's at 
Gola-g'hat and Mali Chaura : at tlu' lattei' is a |)lain stone cross 
erected in .18^0 t.o inai'P tlie site of the ih'iaside massacre. 
Near Hati ( haura is tlie bungalow^ rec-ently acquiied as a cii- 
cuit-honse for the Taentenant-(4overnor. (.)n the south side 
of the Clyde road are the otlice of the cantonment magistrate, 
a number of bungalows and, further to the east, the artillery 
lines and the villages of Jhiajjayunw a, Badlipurwa, Maika- 
pnrwa and Kliajiraila. Neai’ the artillery lines the 

road is joined by th^e'en’s mad, wliicli runs south to 
the juiK'tion witli the Mall and continues [last the 

station lios|jital to the Indian infantry lines. and 
thence to tlu' south-east corner of the cantonment to join 
the grand trunk mad. Hast of Queen’s mad the country is 
open and broken by ravines : it contains tlie villages already 
mentioned, as well as tlie infantry and artillery bazars and the 
new cemetry. Tlie block betw^een the railway on the w^est, 
Clyde road on the north, Queen’s road on the east and the Mall 
on the south is traversed by Hastings road, running east and 
west, and by the Havelock and Albei’t cross roads. It con¬ 
tains the military farm to the west; the Militaiy Works offices, 
the cantonment police station, the Roman Catholic Chinch, 
and otlier Ijihldings in the centre such as the Club, 8t. John's 
Church and many bungalows in the eastern poiJion. South 
of the Mall runs the Cambridge road, joining Queen’s road 
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at the station liospital, and in the intervening space are tlie 
brigade parade-ground and the Memorial Churcli of All Souls. 
TJie latter stands just outside Wheeler’s entrenchment, which 
is jiiarked out by pillars and a low hedge, while across the road 
to the west is the enclosure round the well which served as a 
huiying-place for the defenders and is now surmounted by a 
massive cross. Along the south side of the Cambridge roadi 
are the British infantry barracks, begun before the Mutiny,, 
aud to the south-east of these are the Indian cavalry lines, on 
the far side of an immense open space known as the general! 
parade-ground on which is the race-course. Between the 
cavah v lines and the grand trunk road are the rifle ranges, and 
along the road are the rest-camp, the site of the Savada Kothi 
and the hamlet of Kakauri, while beyond the road is a long 
stretch of o])en and uncultivated ground used as in former 
days as a ra(‘ecourse. Ff-oui the rest-ca-mp the Na[)ier road 
leads northwards along the western edge of the general pai’ade- 
ground to the Mall, passing the trans])ort lines, beyond which 
is the Harding road, taking off fi’om the Mall near the Club 
and crossing Napier road at the western extremity of the bar¬ 
racks. It leads to the l^last Indian Bailway station, which is 
situated outside the limits of both the cantonment and the 
nmnici[)ality. The S 2 )ace between the Harding road and the 
nninica’pal boundary, mark(Ml roughly by the Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Railway, is the most densely populated part of the 
c'antonment, containing the muhalla,^ of Ilarrisganj, Mirpur, 
Taithl’nlganj and I\ha])ra. In the north-east is a large exca¬ 
vation known as the Dhobis’ tank, from which a drainage cut, 
called Tovey’s nala^ rims through tlie cautonment to the 
Canges at Sati C-haura. Near this tank on the west is the 
old cemetery, in which is. the tomb of the famous Sir William 
Beel, B; N., who died fi’om small-pox on his return from the 
final (aipture of Taicknow. Between this cemetery and the 
Harding road is the cantonment general hospital. 

The civil station extends westwards from the cantonment 
boundary between the city and the river, the southern bound¬ 
ary being the road known in different parts of its length as 
the Cillis Bazar, Colonelganj and Benajhabar roads. The 
main thoroughfare is the Mall, which finally becomes the 
Bithnr road and gives off a network of branches to all pafts of 
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the station. In the extreme east the road is lined on either 
side with shops till it reaches Queen's Park, a large public 
garden which was laid out by Mr. Monle in : it contains 

a racquet court built by Pundit (lur JYasad Sliukul for the 
use of the European residents, and at the western end is a fine 
bronze statute of lier late Majesty Queen Victoria, ei’ected by 
public subscription. Next come the Memorial Gardens, with¬ 
in which is the famous well, enclosed by a carved stone screen 
and surmounted by an angel from the chisel of Paron Maro- 
chetti. Hard by is a cross resting on a pedestal of black mar¬ 
ble to mark the site of the Bibigliar, and within the grounds 
is a small cemetery in which wei’o buried those who fell in 
the defenc'O of TTavelock’s enilenchment. Beyond the gar¬ 
dens, on tlie right of the road, are the Bank of Bengal, the 
new (urrency oflica? and the Alliance Bank of Simla, while on 
the h'ft or south are the tlieatre, Christ Church and the College 
and mission si at ion lielonging to the Society foi' tlie Propaga¬ 
tion of the Cjos[)el. Theatre was built partly from ('anton- 
rnent funds and partly by subscj'iption : it was restoied by the 
nnniicipality, which took it over from the militfiry {luthoi’ities 
in IR6R and continued to be used as a theatre till 1905, when 
it was purchased for a (a^ntral telegra])h office. Beyond CI)i’ist 
Chinc h tlie road ( losses that fiom Sirsayaghat, and then pas¬ 
ses the tahsili school, the Trince of Wales and Dufferin hospi¬ 
tals am" tlie old ]ru*a(l(', ])ai t of which has rec'ently been en- 
closc'd and is now us(‘d foi* the Pamlila and other gatlierings. 
Furthc'r on are the liigli school, the Government distillery and 
the Subadar's tank, now being filled up, while on the north 
side are the Allahabad Bank, the Methodist Cdiurch, the Muir 
Mills, the Brush Pac-tory, the Woollen Mills and the Ahetoria 
Mills, West of the Subadar’s tank^ come tlie Empire En¬ 
gineering (V)mpany’s woi ks and the large block of workmen’s 
dwellings known as McBobertganj. Some way further on is a 
similar block bekmging to Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., and 
theiu'e the road Icaids to the Agricultural Station and College, 
finally passing Ilu’ough the large village of Nawabganj, with 
it.s pcjlice station and dis])ensary, before reaching the muni- 
cipc^^l limits. The municipal area south of the road, from the 
Sul)<adar's tank to Nawabganj, includes the villages of Gutaiya, 
Gliusremau and Sisaman, but is more or less open as far as 
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the ^I'iUid inink rond which forms ihe })omi(hir>. It is li^v- 
ei'sed by the Bejuijhiil^ar I'oad from ilie eitv, passing the Colo- 
nelganj police station, tlie mimif'ipal (ani dr])(M, the slaiighter- 
Jionses, the idgah and the watei'wojks tilieiing station. All 
tlie land around (llmsi-emaii and Sisamaii is taken up by brick¬ 
fields, some of whi(‘h have been in existence for many years 
and played an important part in the fighting that occn]Ted 
between, the British and the rebels from Gwalior. 

Betw-een the Mall and the river lies the civil station 
The river projier, extending vvestwairds from the Memoiial (hnileii'^. In 
the east ai‘(; tlui immiGpa.l offices, the colledor’s liouse, the 
jail and }K)lice lines, on the side of the old Jiative infantry 
liospiial, the distvict courts and otfices, whcue the old Bktg- 
stalf harrac'ks onc(' stood, and the old cemetery. TIk' last 
date's fi'om (he (‘ailiest days of r'awnjioi’e as a military station 
and contains a gi’eat nnmbet‘ of intei'esting monuments, not¬ 
ably those of (blond Stainfoilh, who died in 1781 , and of Sir 
John llorst'ford, K.G.Th, a. distinguished officer who dit'd in 
1(817, ten dags aftc']* his retni’n fi'om the siege ol' Hat liras. A 
short distance west of the cenietc'ry is the Gieeii Baric, used 
as a creation ground, the post and telegraph offices, the hall 
of the (Jiaanber of Gomnu'rce. and the offices of' Messrs. Begg, 
Sutherland and (V). Beyond the Gi’eeii Bark is the Btainit 
Bazar, and then come the great boot factory oC IMc'ssrs. Coofier, 
Allen Co., the Jdgin ]\Iills, on the sit(' of tlu' old European 
geiu'ral h()s])ital, the North-AVest Bannei> , luair the site of the 
old magaz/me, the waterworks intake station and Caw npore 
-Kolina, a long sti'aggling bazar of little interest. Other native 
quarters in the saane dire(*tion are the Khalasi lines, soiitli (')! 
the North-West Tannery, and Gwaltoli, neai* tlu' Vicloi’ia 
Mills. Of the various (jltals along the ri\vi'fi'ont the most 
important is Sirsaya-ghat, betwa^en the jail and the coik'ctor’s 
house. The old buildings were demolished during tlie Mutiny 
by the authorities, and the (/hat was rebuilt Mr. Halsey 
by means of jaivat.e subscriptions and a grant of Bs. o.ttOO 
from municipal funds. The otlu'r (jhais comfirise Karbala, 
Mahsonia, Goa-ghat, Baja-ghat, Tidbaiaa, Bania, Tiwatri, Bari 
and Sukha-ghat in old (bwmpore; Sukha and Bhairon giro 
neai* the [lunqting station; the burning-ghat, Alagazine-gl^G 
Hospital-ghat, Permit-ghat, Gora-ghat and a second Hosjfih^ 
ghat near the jail. ^ 
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liie city proper (comprises an aj^'^loiiieratioii o[‘ crowded The city, 
brickhuilt mulialtas, separated by narrow lanes and a few wider 
thorou^^Idai'es. Tfie south-eastern block, comprising’ tlie Sadr 
Bazar, lies between the canal, the Oiidh and Boljilkliand Bail- 
ways and the Mall, alon^' which are St. ('atlierine’s Hospital 
aiid the residenee of the deaconesses of the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of tlie (fospel, the Flour Mills, the Kin^^’s Market, 
the [)reniises oC the Cawnpore Sup})ly Association and other 
shops. In this (juai’ter lie the Jnniialhts c-alled Jlarbans, Sita- 
rani, Oadariya, Moti, Ivachiana, Daulati^anj, Ta)kman, Mathuri 
and Filkhana. A laroe space is taken u]) hy the. station and 
yai’ds of the Oiidli and Bohilkhaud Railway and by (juarlers 
for the railway staff. 

Trie next bloc'k lies between the canal on the south, tlu' 

Mall on the east and the narrow street called the Sirki Bazar ixnnj. 
road on the west. It is an importanf business centre, con¬ 
taining tlie }nuh(iUas of Nayao-anj and .Dalrnandi in the south, 
th(^s(‘ of Ihirana Nach^har, Sirki, J\oti-^odown, Shiitarkhana 
and Filkliana 13azar in the centre, and of Chatai, Patkapnr 
and Knrsawan in the north. Naya‘.»anj was in former days 
the .yveat ^v[\\\\ market of the city, but owing to the insufficient 
accommodation for carts, Mr. Halsey in 1869 acquir(Ml a large 
area ;d flu' soutlie]’n end of the Sirki bazar road, (dose to the 
canal, and tiieie built the large open market called Collector- 
ganj, A\]h(di is now the (*entre of the gi’ain traflic. It is within 
easy ivach of the Oudh and Bohilkhaud Bailvvay station, and 
a])proached oii the north by the broad Halsey road cut 
throngh the heaj't of the city and on the west by the Couper- 
ganj road, ('onnecting with the grand trunk road and that from 
Kalpi. On the east side of the scjuarc is the Filkhana police 
statioJi, on the south a dispensary and to the south-east are 
the various railway goods-sheds, within easy reach of this and 
of the adjoining cotton mart of Coiiperganj. 

The Halsey road from Collectorganj leads to the Gillis 
Bazar, debouching between the high school and the old par¬ 
ade. It is crossed priidway by a road known in its northern 
portion as the Chauk and in the south, between the Halsey 
and Coiiperganj roads, as the LaTouche road, this part hav¬ 
ing been recently laid out. The Chauk is a narrow lane lined 
with shops and business houses. It terminates on the north 
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in the Sirsaya^dnit road, and owing to its importance as a inain 
thorouglifare it was proposed to widen it throughout. The 
work was connnenced in 1888 by Mr. H. I). Moule, after 
whom the broad street called Moiileganj, which comprises the 
soiitherii extremity of tlie Chauk, was named; but the expense 
inc'uri’ed proved too great for the continuance of the project, 
and tlie greater pai't of the Chauk remains in its former state. 
To the east of this alley, in the spac'e between the Chauk, 
Jlalsey, Sirki Bazar and Gillis Bazar roads arc the niuJiallas 
of Chandkhaiia, Naughaia, Nakkhas, Ihimgaiij, Mundlia Toli, 
(ihasmandi, (Jeneralganj and Bhalranji, to the south; llatia, 
Lathi, ILddari, Chhapar, (liakla, Thathraa, Sabzimandi and 
Mahesri in tlie centre; and to the north Eakabganj, Dhobi, 
Narial Bazar, ILuigali and i\has Bazar, fn the last , o])])osite 
the Dufferin hospital, is a large space occupied by the fine 
tem])les of Brayag Narayan and Kunji Lai, tlie cliief places of 
Tlindu worshi]) in the Lty. The triangular block west of the 
(Tank, betwecm the Halsey and (lillis Lazar roads, contains 
the Topkhaiui Lazar, j\oti Lazar, Misi'i Lazar, Butcherkhana 
Khurd, (liaube Lola, Farraskhana and Naya Chauk di uliaJlas, 
the last including the markets of (lillis Lazar and Maklianya 
Lazar. 

West of the Halsey i‘oad the mnhaUas are more open and 
scattered, though the block between that thoroughfare on the 
east, the Couperganj road on the south and the first portion of 
th(i Harnirpur roa,d from the high school to the Kalpi road con¬ 
tains a large population and is a somewhat important indus¬ 
trial (piarter. It comprises the viuhallas of Hirarnanpur, oppo¬ 
site which on the west is an old cemetery containing numerous 
tombs of soldiers and Europeans of the poorer classes; Dalel- 
jmrwa, where are the municipal engine sheds; Jograjpura, 
Kasarnganj and L>ansmandi to the west, and (^nolie Lazar, 
13ara Butcherkhana and llanjitpura to the east of the 
LaTouche road. This portion contains a large number of 
cotton ginning factories, presses and godowns, as well as sev¬ 
eral tanneries, foundries and mills of minor importance. 
The eastern })ortion adjoins Collectorganj, and is as thickly 
populated as any part of the city. South of the Couperganj 
road is the principal cotton market, and many more presses, 
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^ins and warehouses. The inhabited quarters are liucjiliiuaii- 
purwa and Chingighar, while all the rest is taken up by the 
'Cawnpore C'ottoj] Mills, the Cawiij3ore Sugar Works, and the 
railwaysidings, goods-sheds, olhces and workshops. (’ou()er- 
ganj dates from 1866, when the ground was levelled and the 
old brickkilns that abounded in the neighl)oui’hood were 
removed. It is now proposed to erect a. central cotton maiket 
on a site to be obtained by filliiig u]) the large tank between 
the road and the sugar works. Adjoining Cou]»ergaj[]i is the 
Town Hall, a ])uilding completed in 1871) at a cost of 
Es. 1,16,000. 

To the south of the (■olonelganj road, which is the con- Out- 
tinuation towards Benajiiabar of that known in the city pol l ion 
as the Gillis Bazar road, and west (d* the ilamirpur I’oad are 
several scattei-ed nmliaUa-s, called Tahuj, (’olonelganj, Kiuipia 
and J^aconganj, the last named aftei- a judge* and magistrate 
of Cawnpore in 1828. ddiese form an ill-delined block extend¬ 
ing westwards to Sisaaiiau and southwards to tlu* hi'iektields 
and the Kalpi road from Couperganj. Between the latter aud 
tile grand trunk road is a stretch of open waste with more 
brickfields and a few inhabited sites such as Bhuniyanapurwa. 

The munici{)ality extends beyond tlie grand trunk road, 
.between the canal and the Kalpi road, taking in the village 
of Juhi Khiird and a considerable area of cultivated land. 
Within this space is the station of Ainvaiganj, the terminus 
of the Cawnpore-Achnera Eailwax , as well as the Hamirpiir 
Eoad station of the Indian Midland Eailway, wdiich here joins 
the main line of the East Indian system. 

It is needless to refer again to the trade and manufactures 
of Cawnpore, of which ample mention has been made in merce^ 
chapter II. The city is wholly given up to commerce, and 
this predominant characteristic is illustrated by tlie marked 
absence of buildings with any pi'etensions to aidiitecUiral or 
sesthetic merit : and if the most imposing structures are the 
great mills and factories, this is but emblematical of the 
prevailing spirit of the place. 

Some account has already been given in chapter IV of the Sanita- 
Cawnpore municipality, but there are one or two [loiiits still 
to be mentioned in connection witl munid* pal undertakings. 
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III that account reference wns made to the insanitaiy condi¬ 
tion of the cit\ in early days, and tliis deploi’ahle state of 
aifaii's itanained unchanged till tlu' time of ]\Ir. Ilasley, who 
\\as collectiO]’ from hSfif) to 1S72. That officer reconstructed 
sonu' ol' tfie old drains in the city, but ]iaid sfietaal attention 
to th(' imfirovement of tiu' three' main s('we'i‘s, which wei’e 
t1ien little more than eai’flion ditches of tVie most unsavoury 
t\]ie. These sewei's compi-ised the bi< 4 ' nala. from Purane 
\a('hy]ia)’ through the caxal station to tla' (lan^t's: a feseder to 
the former \\]u(di jiassed throiii^h tlu' SirPi imilialla and Xalni- 
l\'i-]<ot lii ; and a uahi i rom (Jarhiva Pasdhan to the (tani^es by 
tli(‘ \\ a \ ol coolie bazar and Sisamaii. Ail these were 
remodellc'd and lined witli hii(*k th.rouyhout, the cost beinu; 
defrayed hiy a lomi of Ps. 2,f-),000 from G(wernment. A 
re'Liular conservancy fh'part ment was oi'.yanised in 
and nieht'soil and sweepings were systematicaliv carted 
away. Anotln'r refoian was tlu' construcUion of slaughter¬ 
house at Coolie Pazar and rViupei'oanj, the ol f practice 
on the part of tlu' butchers of killing ani’oals in 
tlieir own houses lu'ina prohibited. Public* latrim^s were 
elected in pku*.e of those hitlu'rto ke]'>t by s\ve'?})crs for 
theii’ own pi’ofit, and subsecpicmtly trenchiiyy, which had been 
carried on indiscriminatcd\ on lands adjoining' the c'it}^ was 
rc'stric'ted to the mnnicapal ground at Narayanpur. In 1891 
a sewerage selierne was drawn up providing for a Ion;:;' inter- 
ee])tin^' sewer from the Bisaman nala thron^h cantonments to 
the river al Jajman, with the object of savino’ the river front 
from pollution and laying; the fcjnndation of a more complete 
drainapfe system. Tbe piojeet was set aside for the time 
owin^' to the lack of funds; but in the meanwliile a notable 
inpiroveinent in the sanitation of the city was effected by the 
c’.onstruetion of a tramwuiy, some five and a half miles in 
length, for carrying’ off ni*:>'htsoil and sweepings to the trench- 
iiyu ground. This undertaking w’as carried out in 1902-03 at 
a cost of some Ps. 40,000, and in this manner a great saving 
wuis achieved on the old and expensive method of employing 
bullocks and carts. The tramway runs from the municipal 
engine sheds at Dalelpurwa to the trenching ground at Nara- 
yanpnr, wuth branches along the Halsey and Couperganj roads. 
The sewerage project was again taken up in 1901 with certain 
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modifications. As finally sanctioned and carried out, it em¬ 
braces a main liigh level intercepting sewer from the Sisamaii 
nala near (4]msreniau, throu^^h the western parts of the city, 
the civil station and the cantonments, to the discharge just 
above Jajrnau. Branch sewers connc(*t this with the city, one 
leading to tiie Sadr Bazar and Collectorganj, while another 
goes to Couperganj and Lachhinanpurwa. On the north a 
low-level sewer takes the drainage from Khalasi lines and 
Gwaltoli to Permit Bazar, where is a pumping station for 
raising the sewaige by a connecting sewer with the main line. 

A series of pail-depots has been opened in connection with the 
main sewer and its branches, and at these the sewage is dis¬ 
charged under strong water pressure from the sealed vessels 
in which it is collected. The drainage works have up to the 
present cost some twelve lakhs, of which the greater part was 
obtained by loan from the Bank of Bengal. Tlie conservancy 
tramway is now used only for sweepings and riibbisli, which 
are carried as before to Narayanpur along the Kalpi road, 
where iricinerators have been erected for destroying the 
refuse, or else utilised for filling up tanks and hollows. 

As early as 1800 and 1807 analyses of the water-supply Water- 
as obtained from various wells in the city and cantonment 
gave hardly satisfactory results, and showed that tlie w^ell- 
water was in almost every respect inferior to that of the 
Ganges. Nothing further was done, however, till in 1891 a 
scheme was mooted for the construction of waterworks and 
the supply of filtered water by Mr. A. J. Hughes. It was 
then decided to draw the supply from the river by means of an 
intake station at Bhaironghaf, just below Old Cawnpore, with 
a 22-inch rising main leading for a distance of some 7,000 feet 
to Benajiiabar, where a large area was acquired for the set¬ 
tling tanks, filter beds and distributing station. The work 
was ('ommenced in August 1892, and the waiterworks were 
formally opened by Sir Charles Crosthwaite on the 17th March 
1894. There are at Benajhabar three setting tajiks and five 
filter beds, and from this point water is supplied to all parts 
of the town and cantonment. The total capital outlay was 
about Bs. 14,50,000, and this was met by a loan from Gov¬ 
ernment, repaid in half yearly instalments. The cost of main¬ 
tenance is some Bs. 68,000 annually, and is partly defrayed 
by rneter-rents and the sale of water, the latter yielding some 

18 CD. 
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Ks. 30,000 per annum. Standposts are situated in all parts 
for public use, and the daily supply amounts to about twenty 
gallons [)er head of population, this somewhat high figure 
being due to the immense consumption by the larger mills and 
factories. 

Many other works of improvement have been carried out 
in the city dining recent years. Tlie most important are the 
erection of model dwellings for workmen, notably those put up 
for the employes of Messrs, (boper, Allen & (b. and of the 
Woollen Mills at McUobertganj. It still remains to deal with 
the terrible congestion in the more densely ])opulated poj*tions 
of the'city. This was foreseen in eai'ly days, and it was to 
this that the opening out of the bma.d thoroiighfai’e known as 
Halsey roiid owed its origin. A siinihir undertaking in the 
case of tht‘ (diauk road wa,s abandoned on the giound of ex- 
])ense, hut tin' i‘(‘c,ent continuation of this Ihie in the shape of 
the Ija/rouclie roa.d to the south is of the gieatest valum It is 
now [iroposed to run two or moi‘e broad thoroughfares through 
the hea.i't of the city, though the cost of the ju’ojec't must neces¬ 
sarily render progress in this direction veiy slow. 

Iteferi'iice has been made in chapter IV to the history of 
the principal educational ijistitutions of the city, and a list of 
all the schools at present in existence will be found in the ap¬ 
pendix. t^dsewhere too an account has been given of the 
Agricjiltural Station at (lutaiya, though this is outside 
municipal limits. 


CAWNPOEE TahsiL 

The headquarters tahsil, formerly known as Jajmau, com¬ 
prises a compact block of country between the river Bind, 
which‘separates it on the west and south-west, respectively, 
from Akbarpur and Ghatarnpur, and the Ganges, beyond 
which lies tlie district of Unao : to the soutli-east is Narwal, 
and to the north-west Sheorajpur. The aggregate area is 
171,713 acres or 28'63 square miles, this amount including the 
city and cantonments which together clover about 19*5 square 
miles. The total is apt to vary from time to time owing to 
the action of the Ganges, and the figure given is the average 
of the returns for the five years ending in 1906. 
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The old pargana of Jajmau was much smaller than the 
present tahsil, which also includes the parganas of Majha- 
wan and Mohsinpur, generally called Maswanpur : appa¬ 
rently too for a time Sacliendi formed a separate ])argana, 
and these four were united in 1807. In addition there was 
the pargana of Bithur, embracing all the northern villages : 
and this was abolished in 1861, the area being divided bet¬ 
ween Jajmau and Sheorajpur. Extensive changes too had 
occurred in J840, when 81 villages of Jajmau were trans¬ 
ferred to Narwal apart from exchanges between Jajmau 
and Bithur. The boundaries as Ihially determined in 1861 
have since remained unaltered. 

The tahsil now- forms a subdivision of the district in 
the charge of a deputy collector, with a tahsildar residing at 
Cawnpore, where also is the court of the niunsif. For the 
purposes of public jurisdiction there are the five city sta¬ 
tions, and that in cantonments, of wdhch Kotvvali, Nawab- 
ganj and (.'Oloralgunj possess a small imral area, while the 
remainder is divided between the thanas of Bidhnu, Sacliendi 
and Bithur, a few villages in the south-east being includ¬ 
ed in the Maharajjiur circle. 

Tlie population o£ the tahsil in 1853 was 226,508, 
though this was ex<*Jusive of the Bithur villages subse¬ 
quently transferred. In 1865 it was 284,800, but in 1872 
it had fallen to 267,286. Since that time however the in¬ 
crease had been rapid, the total rising to 289,333 in 1881 
and to 324,628 at the next census. In 1901 it was 338,507, 
of whom 151,470 wwe females, the average density being 
1,190 to the square mile. This excessive rate is due to the 
presence of the city, the rural area having a population of 
only 141,333 persons, with a density of 568 : and even this 
would be much smaller but for the large suburl)an popula¬ 
tion. There are altogether 226 villages, among the largest 
of which are such places as Bawatpur, Maswanpur, Juhi, 
Naubasta and Kakadeo, which may almost be described as 
suburbs of Cawnpore, sheltering large semi-urban elements 
directly or indirectly connected with the city. Apart from 
these, there is the town of Bithur in the extreme north, 
and the considerable agricultural villages of Kathara, Binaur, 
Ramaipur, Sachendi, Majhawan and Panki Gangaganj, all 
of which contain over two thousand inhabitants. These 
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iuui several others posisess markets of some loeal importance^ 
of wliich a list will be found in the appendix, where also 
aie shown the fairs, post-offices and schools of the tahsih 

Of tlie total population ‘270,479 were Hindus, 56,345 
^Musalmans, 4,346 Christians, 651 Aryans, 571 Jains, 61 
Siklis, 53 Parsis and one Jew. Among the Hindus Biah- 
mans take tiie lead with 35,835 representatives, and next 
<*omc Charnais with 29,530, Aliirs witli 22,895, Banias with 
20,927, Bajputs with 19,892, Koris with 17,676, Tiodhs with 
3 7,610 and Ivachhis with 10,700. Telis, Gadariyas, Nais, 
Txayasths and Kahars are found in numbers exceeding five 
ihousajul, aiul nunyy other castes occur in considerable 
stiengtli, the com|K)sition of the po[)ulation being far more 
mailed than in the east of the district. The Bajputs are 
dra\\'n from many different dans, tlie chief being Cliandels, 
3,131, Bais, 2,242 and Clianhans, 2,030, while Bhadaurias, 
Gautams, Kaehhwahas, Jadons, T\rihars, Gaurs, Dikhits 
and Bathors are found in large numbers. Among the Musal- 
mans there were 32,527 Sheikhs and 10,007 Patlians 
while Julahas, Saiyids, Behnas and Mughals constitute the 
bulk of the remainder. Tlie occupations of the people also 
are more diversified than usual, owing to the industries of 
tlie city. The agricultural population amounts to little more 
than 35 per <*ent. of the whole, wffiile general labour accounts 
for 13, personal and domestic servic*e for 15 and various 
industrial occupations for about 20 per cent. 

iVs is only to he ex])ected, means of communication are 
ample. Apart from those at Cawnpore there is a railway sta¬ 
tion on the Hast Indian main line at Panki, while those of 
Bhanpur and Chakeil lies close to the tahsil boundaries on 
the west and east ; at Bhimsen on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula, and at Kalyanpnr and Bithur on the metre-gauge 
system, the latter being the terminus of a small branch from 
Mandhana. The metalled roads comprise the grand trunk 
road with its branch to Bithur and the provincial roads to 
Kalpi and Hamirpur, both of wffiich cross the Pandu and 
Bind by bridges. Of the numerous unmetalled roads the 
chief highway is that from RheoH to Rachendi, Ramaipur 
and Kora, while another of some imyx)rtance is that from 
Kalyanpur to Sheoli : they are usually of an indifferent 
description, though serviceable enough in dry weather. 
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The paths along the canals are also utilised to some extent 
lor light traffic. 

Physically as well as geographically the tahsil occui)ies 
a position midway between Sheorajpur and Narwal. The 
alluvial strijj along the Ganges is here considerably more 
exteiisixe and valuable than in the other parganas, since above 
the Jidlris in the actual bed of the river, which constitute 16 
mahals, there is a fertile stretch of kachhar, lying to the 
north of the city, and in x^arts sufficiently elevated and 
stable to possess groves and x^ermanent sites : it coinx^Pses 25 
mulidls, which are tieated under the ordinary alluvial rules 
and were last assessed in 1904, the revenue fo}- the whole 
41 mdhals being Ks. 12,712. Above this low ground lises 
the Ganges cliff, broken in the extreme north by the valley 
of the Non, which lias a very short course in this tahsil, 
Xrassing into the Ganges almost immediately after leaving 
Sheorajx^ur and flowing between liigh and sandy banks. 
The cliff above the kdcJihdr is lower than usual, the ravines 
and nndIllations are less strongly marked and the good soil 
of the uplands extends nearer to the edge, tliese advantages 
being enhanced by the p]*esence of many large and pojinlons 
village site. South of the city the ordinary characteristics 
reapx^ear, and the soil is hard, gritty and imjjoveiished by the 
raxhd drainage, while means of irrigation are practically 
absent. As the level slox:)es inland from the crest of the 
high ground, the soil changes into a rich loam, which in the 
yicinity of the city is very closely cultivated and 
excellent crops. This l)e1t in turn merges into the valley 
of the Pandu, of whi(*h the soil, instead of the fairly stiff 
grey loam that is found along the river in the northern 
reaches, becomes sandier and softer, and of the same reddislV 
hue that characterises the valley of tlie Pind. The Pandu 
traverses the centre of the tahsil and increases percef)tibly in 
volume during its course, with the result tlait there apx)ears 
an ever-widening belt of undulating and sandy land along its 
banks. The western half of the tahsil possesses the same 
red soil almost throughout, but the tract has not the same 
facilities for irrigation as the corresjx)nding circle in Slieoraj- 
pnr, as the Kansna distributary comes to an end after a 
course of eight miles and the south-western portion has no 
canal supply. A great improvement has, however, been 
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effected by the construction of the Fatehpur branch, which 
starts near Naiibasta and thence bends westwards to cross 
the Pandii by a. fine aqueduct, irrigating the western bank 
o( tliat river. The red soil belt ends in the valley of the 
liind, and near the stream is a strip of broken country with 
steeper and more marked undulations than along the Pandu, 
while towards the south there ajq^ear the first indications 
of the beJtar, as it is called, uneven and practically barren 

jungle land, scoied in every direction by ravines which 

penetrate further and further inland as the Narwal border is 
approached. There is very little iisar in the valley of the 

TUnd : but tow^ards the Pandu it is frequently to be seen, 

although in this ]*es])ect the tahsil is not to be com})ared 
with Sheorajpnr. The drainage of the countiy between the 
I\ind and the canal is carried off by a streamlet known as 
the Kharao, which jises near Sapahi and thence flows 
soulhwaixls ])ast Kathara to join the river two miles to the 
east of Fiimblina. 

Tlie cultivated area, of the talisil was 94,978 acres in 
.1840, but thii’ty years lateV it had fallen to 91,738. A fur¬ 
ther decrease took ])laee in siibse(|iu‘nl years and no impiove- 
ment could be observed till 189s, when tlie acreage began 
to ap])Joach the old lev(‘l oiH*e nioi*e. On the other hand it 
should h(‘ noted that alihuugh sonu^ of tlu' inferior land has 
been abandoned, especiallx on tla^ (langes cliff, the diminn- 
tion is due mainly to extensive ap])ro]3i'iatioiis of arable land 
tor railways, canals, factories, jiOe-ranges and the military 
gia<^ farm. The average for the five years ending in 
10!if'j-i)7 wa." .^0,105 acres or u2'07 ]ku' (‘cnt. of the whole, 
and the com])aralively low' ])ropoi’(mn is due to the peculiar 
situation of the tahsil. No less tlian 50,G05 acres or 29’47 
per cent, are descril)ed as barren, but this includes 4,716 
acres under wxater and 12,537 acres oecnpied by buildings, 
railways, roads and the like, the area of actually unculturable 
wa^te ])eing well below tlie general average of the district. 
Tlie so-called cniturable area is 31,703 acres in extent, in- 
cbiding 8,959 acres of groves, wdiich are extraordinarily 
nnmerons and talce iqi 5*22 per cent, of the entire tahsil, 
and 3,684 acres of current fallow’ : the remainder is princi¬ 
pally old fallow , hnt much of it so poor that it would 
never repay tillage. 
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Mention has been made of the canals in the parts west 
of the Pandu, where the Fatehpur branch gives off a num¬ 
ber of minors, chiefly on its left bank. East of that river 
the Ganges canal supplies the northern portion by means 
of the right Panjitpur and the Kalyanpiir distributaries, 
while in the south is the Haluakhada. Possibly some im¬ 
provement might be effected by extending the latter so as 
to reach a part of the country on the high bank of the 
Ganges; and the need of more efficient drainage channels 
is very evident in the north, where saturation has done much 
damage in Maswanpur and other villages. On an average 
the area inagated is 38,882 acres or 37*9 per cent, of the net 
cultivation, and of this 43*05 per cent, is supplied from 
canals, 53*14 fiom wells and 3*8 per cent, from other 
sources. Wells are numerous, fiboiit 2,170 being in use at 
the present time, excluding those of the unprotected type, 
wdiich are very common; and the increase during the past 
thirty years, has been very satisfactory. Masonry wells are 
rarely ii'^ed for irrigation, the usual variety being that 
known as lialf-masoniy, with a cylinder of bricks set in 
mud without mortar. Tjittlc use is made of tlie tanks and 
streams in this tahsil, though there are several fail-sized 
jJiils in the w^estern tract. 

In 1870 the double-cropped area was 4,119 acres^ and 
this was more than doubled during tlie currency of the 
settlement. In the past fcwr years the increase has been 
well maintained, the present average being 14,326 acres or 
16*02 per cent, of the net area under cultivation. The gain 
thus effected has been shared by both harvests but especially 
by the kharif, wdiich now averages 51,982 acres as compared 
with 49,982 sown in the rahi. The relative position of the 
two harvests varies witli the nature of the season, the rabi 
being subject to great fluctuations. The yirincipal spring 
crop is barley, which alone or mixed with gram occupies 
51*13 per cent, of the area sown; and then comes wheat, 
covering 11*21 per cent, when growm by itself, and 30*37 in 
combination wath bailey or gram. Tlie latter sown alone 
makes up 3*71 per cent., and the balance consists in poppy, 
averaging 311 acres, garden crops, potatoes and tobacco. As 
usual juar, mixed wuth arhar^ is the main kJiarif staple, 
taking, up 55*84 per cent, of the area, followed by maize 
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with 11*61, cotton and arhar with 11*J2, rice, both early 

and late, with 8*23 and bajra and arhar with 4*03 j>er cent. 

Sugarcane averages 1,138 acres, and lias remained stationary 
for a long period, and indigo, though once of great im¬ 

portance, has dropped to 409 acres and is rapidly disappear¬ 
ing*. Garden crops constitute the bulk of the remainder, their 
Importance being due to the proximity of the city. A not¬ 
able feature in the composition of the autumn crops is the 
great increase in the cultivation of maize, a staple which is 
one of the first to be rea2)ed a?id theiefore is less susceptible 
than others to the effect of a prejuatuie ('essation of the 
rains. 

At the time of the last settlement the total area in¬ 

cluded in holdings w'as 86,568 ac'res, and of this 10 pei* cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors, 56*5 by occupancy tenants, 
30*6 by tenantts-at-will and 2*0 jier ceih. was lent-free. 
Both the occupan(*y and the proprietary areas have declined 
of late years, the former to the extent of some J2 per cent., 
the result in either case of numerous transfers, involving the 
attempt on the part of the pinchasers to collect in full rents 
that had been fi<'titiously raised for sale purposes. 'l''he 
average cash rental for the entiie tahsi] is Its. 5*75, and in 
this lespect there is but little difference between the rates of 
privileged and othei* tenants. Bor the ricdi garden lands near 
the city very high rates ai*e ])aid, and the average for 
Kachhis is no less than Its. 8*92 ])er acie. Bor ihe ordinary 
cultivating castes the rate is almost identical : of the entire 
tenant-held area Brahmans cultivate 23*4, Bajputs 21*3, 
Ahir 17*6 and Lodhs 7*1 per cent., the rate in each instance 
being about Its. 5*25. l\ac]ihis hold* 5*4 ]ier cent., and then 
come Musalmans and several miscellaneous castes. Tlie 
rise in the rental has been much tlie same as in other par- 
ganas, the average rate at the preceding settlement being 
31s. 5*03 per acre. 

The revenue of the tahsil at successive settlements is 
shown in the appendix, and the figures demonstrate that the 
decrease in the demand during the past century has been 
greater than in any other part of the district.* At the 
present time the 226 villages of the talisil are divided into 
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628 niahals, excluding the alluvial area, and of the latter 
191 are single and 269 joint zamindari, 44 are perfect and 24 
are imj)eri.ct patiidari. In early days the bulk of the tahsil 
belonged to the Chandels, while the reuiainder, comprising 
the south and south-east, was divided between GrautamB, 
Bais, Chauhans and others, Jajmau itself and seventeen 
villages in the neighbourhood being held by Musa!mans. 
The history of the Chandels has already been narrated, and 
at the present time they own but a fiactioii of their former 
estates. The Chauhan property, known as the Kamai])ur 
talnqa, has been entirely sold, but tlie Bais and Gautams 
still possess a fair number of villages. Other old proprietors 
include the Chaul)e Chaudhris of Majhawan, the Tiwari 
Chaudhris of Tirina and the Dube Chaudhris of Bilhur, but 
in ever> case the* property has been much reduced. It has 
been calculated that b^^ 1840 the old zamindars had lost oue- 
third of their ancestral holdings, wliile thirty years later 
little more than one-third remained to tliem. During tlie 
currency of the last settlement some 37,500 acres were sold, 
the purdiasers being chiefly Brahmans, money-lenders and 
traders of Cawnpoie. In 1870 Kajputs still retained 54 per 
cent, of the area: but the pro])ortion is now little more than 
a third, and only 42 entire villages remain in the hands 
of the hereditary ]iroprietors. 

CHAUBEPUK, Tahsil Bheorajpu a . 

A large village standing in 20^ 37' N. and 80^ 11' B., 
on the grand trunk road and the Cawnpore-Achhnera line 
of railway, some eight miles south from Sheoraj])ur and 
sixteen miles from the district headquarters. There is a 
railway station here, and from it a road runs westwaids to 
Sheoli continuing in the opposite direction to Bithur. The 
population numbered 2,172 souls in 1847 and this had risen 
by 1872 to 2,366, while in 1891 it was 2,647. Subsequent 
years how’^ever have witnessed a decline, the total in 1901 
being 2,108, including 408 Musalmans and a large number 
of Brahmans, from whom the place derives its name. The 
village lands are watered by the Chaubepur and Taktauli 
distributaries of the canal, and are highly assessed at 
Bs. 1,176 : the owners are Brahmans and Banins. 3'here 
is an encamping ground here with a store depot attached, 
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as well as a post-office and an upper primary school. The 
market is one of the most important in the district, and a 
brisk Trade is carried on in cattle, potatoes, tobacco and 
othe}- agricultural produce. There are two or three good 
temples in the village, and a large fair takes place at the 
full moon of Kartik : it goes by the name of the Kanslila, 
and is attended by some 15,000 persons. 

DEOHA, TdJisfl BirRAua. 

The village of Oeoha stands in 2G^ 5V N. and 80^ 1' 
K.. at a distance of four miles north-west from Bilhaiir and 
;k8 miles from Cawnpore, on the road leading from the former 
to Makanpur. Tfie village lands (comprise part of the sandy 
valley of tlif' Tsan, which flows to the east of the site, and on 
tin* W(‘st are irrigated by tlie Deoha minor which takes oat of 
the She()rajpui‘ distributary. The area is 3,294 aci’es, of which 
about 990 aie cultivated, and the revenue is Ks. 2,380 : the 
]>r(jprietofs of the eight niahals into which the village is 
divided are Kayasths, Bheikhs and Brahmans. The poj)ula- 
tioii in 1847 was 1,884 and had risett to 2,022 by 1872, 
while in 3891 it was 2,199 and at the last census 2,209, of 
wiiom 745 were Musalmans. There is an uf>peT‘ primary 
school here and a small bazar. The place is frequently 
c'aMocl Qasha Booha and is an old Bheikh settlement, though 
the name is said to be derived from ojie Beoha, an Ahir 
who first cleared the jungle and brought the laud under 
c'uilivatioii. In the days of Akbar it gave its name to a 
parg<ina, which I'cmained distinct from Bilhaur till the 
c’cs'-icm of the district to the BritBh. 

f^EBABUB, Tahsil Berapuk. 

The ca])ital of the Berapur pargana and tahsil is a 
con-^ideiahle Aillage standing on the south or right bank of 
the Seugar in 26^ 25' N. and 79"^ 37' E., at a distance of 
nine miles south-west from Buva station, with which it is 
<'onnected by a met ailed road, and 35 miles w est from 
Cawn])ore. The Bengar unl)ridge(l, and from the north 
bank an unmetalled road goes nenth-westwards to Mangah 
pur, wliile from the south of the village three similar roads 
lead to Akbarpur, Bhognipur and Bikandra. The place is 
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an old Muhammadan settlement and was once of impor¬ 
tance : there are several old mosques, in some cases in ruins, 
a fine masonry tank called the Sahas-kund, and the remains 
of a fort built by Gobiiid Hao Pandit, the governor of the 
province during tlie Maratha administration from 1756 to 
1762. The present importance of Derapur lies in the fact 
that it contains the tahsil headquarters, as well as a police 
station, a registration office, a post-office, a disj^ensary and 
an inspection bungalow, as well as an upper primary school. 
Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, but the trade 
is purely local. The ])opulation rose from 1,970 in 1847 to 
2,149 in’ 1872, but in 1891 was only 1,944, while at the last 
census it had ognin fallen to 1,930 of whom 646 wei’e 
Musalmans. Tlu‘ (^)azi family has declined but still retains 
a portion of tlie village lands, whicli are shared with Brah¬ 
mans and Ka^aisths. Th(» total area is 896 acres, of which 
about 160 are eultivated, and the revenue demand is Bs, 710. 


DICRAPUPt Tahsil, 

The Derapur subdivision lies in the west of tlie district, 
adjoining the Etawah lioundary and marching on the c^ast 
with Akbarpu)’ and Rheoraj}>ur. To the north lies Bilhaur 
and to the south Bhognipur, the total aiea being 198,153 
a[’cres or 309*61 square miles. The tahsil is one of those 
that imderwent iinpoj-tant changes in 1894, when Rasula- 
bad uas abolished. Idie original ])argana of Derapur is 
said to have consisted of 100 villages separated from Akbar- 
pur Shahpur in the days of Akbar, and this area remained 
distinct until after the cession of the distiict to tlie British. 
The c*entral and western portion was known as Mangal- 
pur, that pargana having been separated froin Rikandra in 
1755 and bestowed on a nobleman named Mangal Khan. 
The tw'o were united in 1808 to form a single tahsil, and 
in 1840 the area was increased by the transfer of eight villages 
from Rasnlabad. A further important change was made in 
1861, when the coml)ined ]>argana of Rikandra Bilaspnr was 
amalgamated with Derapur, and the northern boundary of 
the reconstituted tahsil then ran a short distance to the 
north of the Etawah brancli of the Ganges canal, vdiile on 
the south the boundarv extended to the Jumna. In 1894 
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a large strip of country, comprising 67 villages, was added 
to Derai^ur from Hasulabad, while at the same time 77 
villages of Sikandra were assigned to Bhognipur, the 
transaction resulting in a net loss of 7,706 acres. 

Owing to these changes it is impossible to ascertain the 
population of the existing tahsil at the time of the earlier 
enumerations. Derapur and Sikandra combined had a total 
of 113,647 inhabitants in 1853, and the figure rose to 
122,374 in 1865, to 123,558 in 1872 and to ] 24,746 in 1881, 
but ten years later it was found to have fallen to 112,244. 
The population of the present area in 1891 was 140,008, and 
the followiiig decade saw a marked increase, the total in 1901 
being 149,593, of whom 69,720 were females, the average 
density being 486 to the srpiare mile. Classified by reli¬ 
gions there were 141,596 Hindus, 7,985 Musalmans, 11 
Arvas and one Sikh. Brahmans constitute the principal 
Hindu caste, numbering 22,285 persons; and next come 
tliamars with 20,095, llajputs with 16,771, Ahiis with 
14,264, Cladariyas with 9,031, Ivachhis with 7,261 and 
Tjodhs with 6,512. Other castes occuirring in numbers ex¬ 
ceeding two thousand are Telis, Koris, Kurmis, Hhanuks, 
Nais, Kahars, Dhobis and Banias. The Bajputs, wlio are 
j’emarkably numerous, belong to a. great variety of clans : but 
by far the most im])ortant are the Gaurs, who numbered 
8,315 souls and have th(ur headquarters at Tvhanpur Dilwal. 
Kachhwahas, Sengars and Cliauhans also are found in 
strength, while there are fair numbers of Baihors, Bhadaurias 
and Chandcls. The bulk of the Musahnan population 
consists of Sheikhs, Patlians, Behnas and Faqirs. 

The tahsil contains 289 villages,' but the only town is 
Derapur itself; for though sevei al places have large popula¬ 
tions they are merely overgrown agricultural ’commimities. 
Such are Mangalpur, Khanpur, Dilwal, Banipara, Batanpur, 
Kishaura and Tvhamaila, all of which contain over two thous¬ 
and inhabitants. There is little trade except in agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and no industries of any importance: and this is borne 
oiit by the census returns, which show that nearly 72 per 
cent, of the people are directly dependent on cultivation, ex¬ 
clusive of 6*5 per cent, shown under the head of general 
labour. 
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Means of communication are generally sufficient for the 
requirements of the tract. Through the centre runs the 
main line of the East Indian Railway, witli a station at 
Jhinjhak, while I^erapur is connected by a metalled road 
with the Riira station, a short distance beyond the eastern 
boundary. A number of unmetalled roads, for the most part 
of an indifferent description, traverse the tahsil in every 
direction, the chief being those from Rerapur to Akbarpur,. 
Sikandra, Mangalpnr and Sheoli, from Mangalpur to Sikan- 
dra, J^jtawah, SheoJi ;ind Rasulabad and from Jtasulabad to 
Rura. The chief need of the tahsil is a bridge over the 
Seiigav, which in the rains constitutes a great obstacle to 
traffic. The ferries are shown in the appendix, where also 
will be found the markets fairs, schools and post-offices of 
the subdivision. 

For administrative purposes Derapur is iu the charge of 
a full-powered officer on the district staff, assisted by a 
tahsildar, while at the present time Tliakur (lyan Singh 
has magisterial powei’s of the third-class within the limits 
of the* tahsil. Tn the matter of civil jurisdiction the area is 
included in the circle of the Akbarpur munsif. iV^lice sta¬ 
tions are located at Derapur and Mangalpur, but many of 
the northern villages belong h) the Rasidabad and Xainjri 
thaua^^, and the south-west corner forms part of the HikaiKh a 
circle. 

The physical characteristics of the tahsil are determined 
principally l)y the Rind and Sengar, whic*h form the main 
drainage lines of the tract. Crenerally it resembles Akbar¬ 
pur, though the standard of fertility is somewhat higher. 
The Rind flows in a deep bed, flanked on either side by 
high and undulating banks, scored by innumerable ravines 
and covered in many places with a valuable growth of dhak 
jungle. The course 'of the river throughout the tahsil is 
very tortuous, but is generally at a distance of about three 
miles from the Rilhaur border. Several small affluents join 
the Rind on its left bank and carry down the drainage from 
Bilhaur, the chief being the Siyari and the Chhoha. The 
soil on either side of the river is of a sandy and gritty nature, 
but is almost continuously cultivated up to the very edge of 
the ravines. South of the Rind it changes gradually into 
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n wide and homogeneous tract of fairly fertile loam, resembl¬ 
ing that of southern Bheorajpur and decidedly superior to 
the stiff:' soils of Akharpur. Through the centre runs the 
hltawah branch of the CJanges canal, giving ofP the Mangal- 
pur and Jlunjhak distri])utaries which supply the Bisoha, 
TIazapiir, Nonari and other minors. On either side of the 
canal is a well-marked depression consisting of a line of 
swamps running across the talrsil from the Etawah border 
to Sithmai’a, the chief being the group of lakes known as 
the Koelar, Johna, Bar^liIa and Mangalpur, and the ITisaul, 
rTaliha})ur and Kauria jhils. The soil stiffens into clay 
in these depressions, of which the larger are suri'ounded by 
usar and dhak jungle. The soil deteriorates towards the 
Bengar, becoming g]-adually lighter and less fertile, while 
along tiie banhs of the watercourses which carry down the 
di’aniage of the uplands into that river it is a, mere sandy 
hiiur. d'hese include the T>haria, the Thhwalia and tlie 
Jjiljhi, each of which lias a faii'ly dee]> channel, flanked by 
bi’oken and almost sterile land. The banks of the Sengar, 
whic'h is a larger river than the Bandu and flows through 
the tahsil in a winding (*onrse at an average distance of 
about six miles from the southei’ii border, are scored by 
rugged and ])recipitous ravines, sparsely overgrown with 
wortliles^s scrub jungle, and the cultivation in their ueigh- 
Ixuirliood is of the poorest and most precarious description. 
The strif) of land south of the Sengar closely resembles the 
lest of tlie old Sikandra- pargana, having a stiffish giey loam 
soil in wliicli, -owing to the great de])th of the waterlevel, 
means of irrigation are very scanty save in the parts within 
the reach of canal water. Tlie latter is a recent introduction 
and is supplied by tlie Bhogni])ur braPch and its distributa- 
rie*^^, such as the Bhnrsain, Kasolar, Ivaklapur, Alipur, Anta- 
pur and Nanthii. 

Consideiing the large amount of barren land the tahsil 
has attained a fairly high standard of development. At the 
settlement of 1870 the area under the plough was 119,517 
acres or GOxTl per cent, of the whole, and the figure con¬ 
tinued to rise till 1881-82, when it reached the maximum 
area of 123,290 acres. Then a decline set in, the total fall¬ 
ing steadily till 1897-98 when it was no more than 110,020. 
Batterly there has been an improvement, though milch of 
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the inferior land along the Sengar has been abandoned, the 
average for the five years ending in 1906-07 being 116,448 
acres or 58*76 per cent. The barren area averages 45,666 

acres or 23*05 per cent., though of this 4,257 acres are 

under water and a considerable amount is permanently 
occupied by sites, roads and the like. The remaining 36,039 
acres are classed as culturable, including 4,378 acres of grove 
land and 4,450 of current fallow ; but most ol it is little 

value and the ])ro]iortion that re]iays reclamation is very 

small. 

The introduction of canals in the tract south of the Sengar 
has immensely benefited that j)art of the tahsii owing to the 
great scarcity of wells, water being seldom found at a less 
depth than 70 feet fron^ the surface. At the present time irri¬ 
gation is afforded to 42T2 per cent, of the area cultivated, and 
in some years the proportion is iniieh higher. Out of an 
average of 49,046 acres 32,73], or 66*74 per cent., are sup¬ 
plied from the various (*anals, 31*42 per cent, from wells and 
a very small amount from tanks and other sources. Wells 
are abundant in tlic country north of the Rind, and have 
greatly increased in nnniber dining recent years. 

The decfease in the cultivated area is more apparent than 
real, for there has been a. very marked expansion in the area 
bearing two crops in the year, which has risen from 3,761 
acres in 1870 to a present average of 18,937, or 16*26 per cent, 
of the net cultivation. This has brought about a great 
increase in both harvests, but especially in the case of the rahi, 
which averages 66,810 acres as against 71,279 sown in the 
khatif : the annual fluctuations are considerable, though the 
kharif remains fairly constant, the rahi area exceeding 81,000 
acres in 1904-05 wliile in the next year the decline was very 
great.* The main autumn staple is juar mixed with arJiar, 
which occupies 43*08 per cent, of the area sown; and next 
follow cotton and arliar with 21*62, maize with 13*44; 
bajra and arhar. w\th 10*57, and rice, chiefly of the early 
variety, with 4*32 per ceut. Sugarcane averages 1,962 acres, 
and is compaiatively unimportant, and indigo, in trite cf 
various experiments and the establishment of factories at 
Mangalpur, Khamaila and elsewhere, is fast disappearing. In 
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t]ie rabi barley ocenpios the usual predominant position, 
averaging 47*68 per cent, of the area, though this includes 
barley mixed with gram. Wheat alone makes up 19*35, and 
in combination wiith gram or barley 22*52, while gram alone- 
covers 4*94 per cent. The remainder consists in poppy, 1,286 
acaes, garden crops, and a little tobacco. 

The remarkable feature in the cultivating tenures of 
Derapiir is the unusual extent of the occupancy holdings, 
which now cover 82,386 acres or 67 pei* cent, of a total of 
122,912 acres, as compared with 73,186 acres in 1870. This 
pro])ortion is the highest in the district, but the increase has 
been accompanied with a decided reduction in the area held 
by each tenant. Of the rest 14 per cent, is cultivated by pro¬ 
prietors and 16 })er cent, by tenants-at-will, wdiile 2*3 per 
cent, is rent-free. The average cash rental is Rs. 5*19 per 
acre, cultivators with oc*cupancy rights paying Rs. 4*97 and 
tenants-at-will Rs. 6*04. There has been n general rise in the 
course of thirty years to the amount of 19J per C/Cnt., owing^ 
no doubt, to the improvement in the tract resultiiig from the 
extension of canals. The cultivating castes are much the 
same as in the other northern parganas, Brahmans holding 
21*5, Rajputs 19, Ahirs 11 and Gadariyas 7*1 per cent. ; 
wlnle Kadihis, Tjcjdhs and (3iamars hold about live per cent, 
apiece. There is but little difference in the 7*ental of the 
^ario^is castes, save that Kaclihis pay on an average Rs. 6*15 
and Aliirs, who are mainly c*onfined to the inferior tracts along 
the riveu's, pay Rs. 4*75 per ac*re. 

The revenue of the tahsil at successive settlement is shown 
in the appendix, but no exact comparison of the present and 
past figures can be established by reason of the alterations in 
the area.* The 289 villages are at present divided into 962 
7iiahals. of which 255 are held by single proprietors, 528 are 
joint zarnivdari, 119 are perfect and 60 imperfect paftidari. 
Originally it is said the whole area was owned by the Meos, 
and these were displaced by the Gaurs who gradually acquired 
the entire tahsil, with the exception of the south-east 
corner, which was held by Brahmans, Ahirs and the Musal- 
man Chaudhris of Berapur. Subsequently a number of vil¬ 
lages were granted by the Gaurs to Brahmans, one of whose 
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chief Bettlements is at Kiiamaila. More recently Brahmans 
have increased their possessions by purchase, notably the 
Misr family of Hatka; while on the other hand many of the 
old Gaur estates have been broken up, especially in the Basula- 
bad portion of the tahsil. Bajputs still liowever are the 
chief proprietors, the biggest estates being those of Khanpur 
Dilwal, Nonari and Jalihapiir; and next come Bi-alimans, 
Kiirmis, Musalmans and Ahiis. 


DOMANPUJB Tahsil Narwat. 

Domanpur is the most easterly village of the district and 
stands on the bank of the Ganges in the extreme cast of the 
tahsil, adjoining tlie Batehpnr border, in N. and 80° 

34' E., at a distance of seven miles east from Narwal, three 
miles south from Najafgarh and 19 miles from Cawnpore. It 
probably derives its name from Doman Deo, one of the most 
noiable of the Sail^asi Bais cliieftains of the Bai Bareli district, 
and for a time gave its name to a se})arate pargana merged at 
tile cession in Salempur. In 1847 the village contained a popu¬ 
lation of 2,285 souls; but of late years it has greatly declined 
the total falling to 1,602 in 1891 while at the last census it was 
only 1,363, maiidy, Baj])uts. The area of the village is 1,974 
acres, including a large alluvial katri of considerable though 
varying value. The revenue is Bs. 2,315, and the proprietors 
are Gautam and Parihar Bajputs, Brahmans, Banias and 
Kachhis. There is a ferry here over the Ganges, but the 
village contains nothing of any interest. 


DXTNDWA JAMAITDT, Tahsil Biuhaur. 

A considerable village standing in 26° 43' N. and 80° 3' 
E., at a distance of six miles due south from Bilhaur and three 
miles north-west from Pura on the railway and grand trunk 
road. It is a j^urely agricultural place, owned partly by 
Gaharwar Bajputs and partly by a well known family of 
resident Brahmans, at the head of which is Dwarka Prasad, 
who holds a large property in this and other parganas. The 
village had an area of 2,412 acres, and is irrigated by the 
Sheorajpur and Dubiana distributaries of the Cawnpore 
branch canal : some 1,320 acres are cultivated, and the reve¬ 
nue is Ks. 5,500. The population in 1847 numbered 2,20& 

19od. 
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persons and this had risen to 2,074 by 1872, though it has 
since fallen to 2,512 in 1891 and at the last census to 2,352, 
of whom 99 were Musaimans, while llrahinans formed 
nearly one-third of the whole numbei’. There is a lower 
primary school here, and markets are held twice a week. 

GAHLON, Tahsil Akbakpur. 

A village situated in the north of the tahsil, on the east 
or left bank of the Jtind river, in 26^ 3.V N. and 79^ 58^ B., at 
a distance of five miles north-east from Bnra station and 
twelve miles north from the tahsil hearlqiiarters. It is notice¬ 
able as f)ossessing a, post-oflicag an u[)per primary sc-hool and 
an aided scdiool for girls, as wcdl as a bazar of some local 
importance in which markets are held twice a. week : therc‘ 
is a considerable', trade in tobacca), which is extensively gi'own 
in the neighbourhood. The ]dace formerly gave its name to a 
taluqa of 24 villages held by CUiamar Gaairs of tlie raxa' of 
Bular Singh, one of the sevc'n sons of Ikithar Deo, the hist 
<duertahi of the clan. 4'he Gaurs have long lost the whole 
of their pro^ierty, Gahlon ilself being now in the hands of 
Brahmans. It is a very small village wdth an area of 255 
acres, assessed at Rs. 330. The population of Gahlon propel* 
at the last <-ensus was but 111 persons, but the inhabited 
site belongs to a large numbei* of uiaifzas including, in addi¬ 
tion 1,0 Gahlon Jarvi, those known as Nijabatpur, Bliarti, 
Tipu, Sahsi, Sirsi, Narsujha, Muridpur, Ainialnyai and 
Bhaircm Sliahjahanpur. These had a combined population of 
3,333 souls, of whom 144 were Musaimans. 

GAJNBIi, Tahsil Akbarpub. 

A large village in the extreme south of the tahsil, stand¬ 
ing in'20° 17' N. and 80° 3' B., at the junction of several 
uninetalled roads leading from Akbarpur on the north-west, 
Sarwan Khera and Sachendi on the north-cast, Batara on the 
south-east, Musanagar on the south-west and Girsi and 
Ikikhrayan on the west. The distance from the head¬ 
quarters of the’ tahsil is nine and from Cawnpore 24 miles. 
To the north-east of the site flows the Neor, a tributary of the 
Non, and the surrounding country is low and ill-drained, full 
of usar ancl liable to suffer from kans grass. The place is in a 
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decayed state, and the population, which in 1872 numbered 
3,530 souls, fell to 3,164 in 1881 and to 2.51 7 ten yenrs later, 
while in 1901 the total was 2,339, of whom 447 were Musal- 
mans. For many years Gajner was administered as a town 
under Act XX of 1856, but the ineasure was withdrawn in 
1895. Save for a small and diminishing amount of weaving, 
the only industry is agriculture. There is an unimportant 
market, but a large fair is held annually in Jeth in honour of 
<rhazi Pir. The trade is mainly in cattle, and the zaniindars 
realise a considerable profit from the tolls levied on sales. 
Gajner possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
two mosques and an upper primary school. The area of the 
inaiiza is 1,789 acres, of which about 1,125 are under cultiva¬ 
tion, and the revenue demand is Its. 2,589. Tliere arc ten 
maliaJs, and the proprietors arc Prahmans and Cdiauhan 
Rajputs. 


ClHATAMPXlR, Tahsil Ghatampur. 

'l^lu' cafiital of the (iliatamjnir pargatui and tahsil is a 
small tow?! standing m 26^ 9' N. and 80^ 10’ h]., on the 
metalled road From Cliwn]X)re to Hamirpur, at a distance of 27 
miles from the district headquarters. The road is here crossed 
by the old Mughal road, and others lead to Tilsanda, on the 
north and to Idiadeona on the north-east. The place is said to 
have been founded by one Ghalam De>o, a Pais clueftain who 
expelled the Abirs and defeated their leader Puldans, taking 
their stronghold of Kurian. The tradition is uncertain, but 
Ghatampur is undoubtedly an old place and possesses an an¬ 
cient temple dedic^ated to Kudha Devi. Amidst the mango 
groves to the south of the town are to be seen the lofty spire 
of the Closhaiii temj)le, built by one Palbhaddar Gir about 
three centuries ago. Attached to it is a math, which is 
maintained from the revenues of the village of Narayanpur- 

The town comprises the sites of Ghatampur, Hafizpar and 
Sihari, and in 1847 contained 3,988 souls: the total had 
fallen to 3,350 in 1872 and to 3,294 in 1891% while at the last 
census it was 3,274, including 1,163 Musalmans. Pesides the 
tahsil buildings, it contains a police station, a dispensary, a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school and ts 
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lower primary school. Markets are held twice a week and the 
trade is considerable, but country cloth is the only manufac¬ 
ture of the place. Section 34 of Act V of 1861. is in force 
here. There is an encamping-ground with a store dej^idt near 
the iuain I'oad, and close to the town is a mission bungalow% 
the })lace being a cold-weather oiit-station of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Formerly an agricultural 
settlement was maintained by the missioJK but was abandoned 
a few \eaj\s ago. 33ie }nauza of Gliatampur is 1 ,906 acres 
in extent, and is assessed at l\s. 2,318. It is owned pai’tly by 
the Gaurs of Khan])ur Dilwal and partly l>y lh*ahmans and 
Banias. 


(iHATAMPPP TahsU. 

This is the southernmost sub-division of the district, and 
ruinprises a large block of country bounded on tlie south¬ 
east b\ tbc' Kora [)argana of Fatehpiu* and on the sonfb and 
west b\ tlie Jumna, which separates it froTu the Haniij’piir 
district. To the noitli-west lies Bhognipur, to the north 
Akbarpur, to tlie noith-east CJiwri])ore and on tlie east tlie 
Narwal tabsil. Tlie total area is 221 ,t)81 acres or 345’44 square 
miles. 'IJie tabsil was left unchanged in 1894; but consider- 
al)le. alterations took })lace at the first regular settlement in 
1840, wiien eight villages weje transferred to Akbaiqiur, five 
to lihognipur and two to Kora, while in jeturn the pargana 
received eleven from 13hogni])ui', 22 from Kora and 66 from 
Sarb. 

In the days of Akbar the tract was known as Ghatampur; 
but its area was much smaller thaii at present, since the 
existing subdivision comprises also the pargana of Akbarpur 
-Birbal, 4^‘ontaining 63 villages taken from Shahpur and 
named after Akbar’s famous minister. In the days of Oudh 
rule Akbarpur Birbal was united with Kora, but at the 
cession it was amalgamated with Ghatampur to form a single 
tahsil, though the accounts were kept separate till 1807. At 
one period two small parganas were formed out of Ghatam- 
])ur under the names of Kanauta and Shukrpur Paras, but 
these had a very brief existence and their respective areas are 
not known. 
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The tahfiil now forint ji siilxlivision of the in the 

charge of a full-powered ofVicej* asaisted by a tahsildar stationed 
at Ghatampur, while for the purpose of eivil jurisdiction it is 
included m the circle of the Akbarpur munsif. Theie are 
police stations at Ghatampur and fiajeti, but 39 villages in the 
nortli are included in the Gajner thniia and 35 in ilie west 
belong to that of Musanagar. 

The tahsil lies at some distance from the railway, but it is 
traversed from north to south by the metalled road fi’om 
GawmpoT'e to Pfamirpur, and this is crossed at Ghatampur by 
the old Mughal road from Kora to Ktawah. The latter bears 
a very heaAW traffic and might with advantage be metalled, 
especially as kankar is abundant in its vicinity. Other roads 
lead from Ghatampur to Saih and Ga.jnei*, from the latter 
place to Patara and Musanagar, from Pam])ur on the Jumna 
to Kora, crossing at Baripal that from Srinagar to Amaulj in 
Fatehpur, and from Baripal to join the Sarh road at P>ha.deo- 
na. Several ferries lead across the Jumna to the Hamir[)ur 
district, foi* which reference should be made to the ap]iendix, 
where also will be found lists of the schools, post-offu'cs, 
markets and fairs of the tahsil. The markets are generally 
unimportant, that of Ghatampur being the chief, while Bari¬ 
pal is a centre for the ghi, grain and c'otton trade of the 
neighbourhood. 

The population of the tahsil has lemained almost sta¬ 
tionary for the y)ast 50 years. The total rose from 124,B02 in 
1853 125,076 in J865, but then dropped to 123,875 in 1872 

and again to 113,946 in 1881. Since that date there has been 
some recovery, the number of inhabitants rising to 117,797 
in 1891, while at the last c*ensus it Avas 124,662, including 
59,772 females. The average density is 366 to the square 
mile, this being the lowest juoportion in the district. The 
total comprised 118,851 Hindus, 5,735 Musalmans, 34 C Kris¬ 
tians, 29 Aryas and 13 Jains. .Vmong the Hindus Brahmans 
predominate, numbering 18,706 souls, and next come (Jia- 
mars Avith 18,346, Ahirs with 11,571, Kurmis with 10,578, 
Kajputs with 7,549, Koris with 6,688 and Kachhis wuth 6,260. 
Other castes occurring in numbers exceeding tAvo thousand 
are Gadariyas, Nais, Banias and Tjohars. Among tlie Raj¬ 
puts 2,090 belong to the Panwar clan, the remainder being 
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principally Bais, Kachhwahas, Chandels, Seiigars, Parihare, 
Gaurs and Gautams, though several others, such as the Chau- 
hans, Dikhits and Eathors, are well represented. Of the 
Musalnians the great major!t}^ are Sheikhs, numbering 3,271 
persons, the rest being mainly Pathans, Belinas and Faqirs. 

There are in all 247 villages, several being of considerable 
size, although Ghatampur alone can be des('ri1)ed as a town. 
Patara, Kurian, Paras, Targaon, Padri Ijtil])ur and Hathei 
each contain over two tliousand inhabitants, l)iit in most cases 
tliey are otherwise quite insignificant. Have for a small and 
decreasing amount of cotton-weaving, there are no industries 
worthy of mention and tlie tahsil is almost wholly agricultural, 
over (‘)5 per cent, of the inhabitants being directly tlependeiit 
Oil cultivation and an additional tiui ])ei‘ (.'eat. on general 
lalioiii . 

The river Kind foiins the north-eastern IxMindarv of tJie 
tahsil, and in the eight villages along its (‘oiirsa the ('ountry 
closely resembles that found in Akbai’pui- : a small stii]) ut 
alluvial land near the stream gives })lace to a belt of undulating 
ground, covemd witli a. s[)arse jungle of dhak and sci'ub, intei’- 
S])ei*sed with a few xiatches of usar; and beyond Ibis is a fully 
cultivated plain with a light sandy loam soil of the variety 
known as pilia, ani})ly irrigated by wells and the canal. 

ddi(‘ Non drains tiie centre of tlie tahsil, ketqjing a souther¬ 
ly course till it approaches to within three miles of the Jumna, 
when it bends south-eastwards into Fatehpur. At first it is 
fi inged by a low alluvial tarai, but this soon disappeais as the 
l)ed l)ecomes deeper, and in its ])Iace there is a stretch of 
w lid and rugged country in which the soil is impoverished by 
eiosion and denudation, the ravines in some places being fully 
as exteiisive as those along the Jumna. 

The latter river has much the same effect on its bank as 
in Hlioguipur, although the ravines hero are not of the same 
magnitude, and in the large western bend are entirely replaced 
by a broad depression, which possibly represents a former 
(diannel like the Sanao. Immediately adjoining the stream is 
a low strip of tir or farai, of no extent where the river keej:>s 
c lose to the high Jbank, but widening out into a sandy expanse 
of tamarisk jungle in the interior of the bends, as at Akbar- 
pur Birbal, Further inland, above the ordinary waterline,. 
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is a belt of level or gently sloping kachhar, far more exten¬ 
sive than in Bhognipur; its soil is a light loam of no great 
fertility, though it fetches high rents by reason of its marked 
superiority over the wortliless upper plateau. Above this 
kachhar extends a series of rugged ravines, in most places 
covered with low scrub jungle and infested with leopards and 
other wild animals. These give place to the Jumna uplands, 
a tract about foiu* miles in width, with the characteristic 
Bundelkhand soils known as parwa, which is the commonest, 
being a light friable loam; kahar, a dark brown soil that can 
only be worked when sufficiently moistened by the raitis; and 
rakar, an uneven gravelly hhur found in the ravines, beyond 
the reach of (*anals and incapable of irrigation owing to the 
i act that the water-level is from (U) to 80 feet below the surface. 
Occasionally too the familial* black cotton soil, is to be 

sec^r in the fields just above the lavines. On the whole', the 
Jumna traeJ in this tahsil is perhaps superioi* to the similar 
c'ircle iJi Bhognifair, both in its natural capabilities and also 
because the cultivation is mainly in the hands cJ' industrious 
Kurmis. 

The rest of the tahsil, ctomprisiug the land on citlier side 
of the Non, is of a varied dcsc-ription, and practically all the 
natural soils in the district are here i*epresented. The north¬ 
west portion l)etweeri the Bhognipur border and tlie Non is a 
coiitinuaticm oi' tlie sAvarnpy tract of Akbarpur wdtlj its stiff 
loam soil, but further south it clianges gradually into a sort 
of kahar, of little value save in the vicinity of the canal. 
Southwards again, between the Non and the Jumna, is a 
hloc^k of level but absolutely dry villages, with a light grey 
loam sometimes known as kaintha, of whic-li the inhabitants 
are ()rin( if)ally Kurmis, whose chief settlements are at Bari- 
pal and Dliarmangadpiir. To the east of the Non, between 
that river and the Hamirpni* road, are several more patches of 
swampy land, the largest comprising the villages of Balram- 
]>ur, Katra aijd Birpur, and culminating in the great lake of 
Jahangirabad, the most important jhil in the tahsil. East of 
the metalled and north of the Mughal road lies a series of 
villages containing an immense proportion of 7/cVar, and south 
of these, along a subsidiary drainage channel, is a good deal 
of sandy bhtir: wliile towards the Eatehpur border reappears 
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the light dry loam resembling kabar which is found in the 
parts adjoining the Jumna tract to the west. 

The tahsil has a larger proportion of cultivated laud than 
any other in the district, but this is due rather to the energy 
of the cultivating (‘lasses than t(^ the natural capabilities of 
the tract. At the first regular settlement in 1840 the area 
under tillage was 127,946 acres, while thiity years later it had 
risen to 189,484 oj* 68*6 per (*.eni. of the whole. The latter 
was an abnormally high figure, and was due to tlie extension 
of cultivati(jn in the ravines and dry tracts. It i‘emained at 
a high level for several years; hut a dec'line set in about 1891, 
the lowest amcjunt on record being T18,402 acres in 1896-97. 
Since that date there has been a decided impioveinrnt, and 
for the five years ending wu'th ]906-07 the average was 
187,474 acres or 62‘18 per cent, of the entii'e area. Much of 
this is of a f)rccarious Jia-tiire, and tliere is little room fo)* 
further expansion. Tlie barren area is 89,027 acres, ineduding 
8,014 under water and about 7,500 peiinanently occupied by 
buildings, roads and the like. There I’emain 44,580 acres or 
20*] 7 per cent, ( lassed as (ailtui ahle, though from this should 
be deducted 8,853 acres of groves and 8,129 ac'res of current 
fallow, wliile the rest in most cases is of a very worthless 
description and its classification is highly o])timisti(‘. 

The area irrigated is lower than in an>^ othcj- part of the 
district, not exc'epting Tlhognipnr, at present axeraging^ 29,249 
acres or 2T28 per ('cnt. of the net cultivation. ()f tliis 24,122 
acres or 82*47 per cent, are watered from canals, 8,189 from 
wells and 1,687 acres from tanks and othei* sourc'.es. hwen so 
there has been a very great increase in tlie total owing to the 
extension of the canal system; for wells have been supplanted 
to a very small extent and have actually increased in number. 
Their use is confined to the villages in the east and north, for 
elsewhere the cost of construction and working is almost pro¬ 
hibitive by reason of the great depth of the water-level. Othei’ 
sources are available in several parts, bnt they are essentially 
precarious and liable to fail altogether in seasons of draught. 
The Etawah branch of the Ganges canal travoi ses the western 
portion of the tahsil, tailing into the Jumna at Garahtha, but 
it is used only as an escape and irrigation is obtained solely 
from the distributaries, of which the chief are the Akbarpur 
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on the west, which for the most part lies beyond the limits of 
the tahsil but supplies a considerable area through its minors, 
«uch as the Girsi, Tchhauli and Makhauli; the Reona, whicri 
follows tlie east bank of the main canal and waters a strip 
about four miles in width, and also feeds the TTathei distribu- 
tiary; and the Ghatampur, which with its numerous ramifica¬ 
tions commands the country east of the Non. This Inst has 
been greatly extended of late, priiicipally between 1805 and 
now it is carried well into the Fatelif)ur district, and in this 
1900. Formerly it ended in the N(m near Ghatampur. but 
tahsil gives off a number of minors such as the Hhadras, 
Jalala, Paras and Gnjela, as well as the more recent Bari, 
, Barauli and Allahdadpur. In some cases, however, the supply 
is very scanty, and though the benefit derived from the canal 
is great, still there are vast stretclies of country wliich are 
far renioved from its influence. 

The. rahi area as a laile largely exceeds the h liar if in 
extent, though occasionally the })ositions are reversed. On an 
avei’agc tlie former cnvers 78,436 as compajed with 72,745 
acres sown in the latter, while 15,388 acres or 11*19 per cent, 
of the Jiet area tilled bear two crops in the yeai‘. This })ro- 
po]‘tion is much below the district average, but has immensely 
iiK'reased during rec'cnt years, as in 1870 there were only 3,267 
acj'es of do-fasli land. To the same cause is to be assigned the 
]nore I’apid expansion of the rahi aiea, the I'ltarif having 
remained almost stationary. The chief spring (.i’o])s included 
barley, which alone and in combination covers 39*41 pei' cent, 
of the area, sown in this harvest; wheat, occu]>ying by itself 
1*17 and .mixed with barley or gram 24*2; and gi*am, which 
when sown alone makes up 15*22 per cent, of the area. To 
these figures should be added a consider.able amount of the 
three crops in combination under the name of gojai, while 
the rest consists mainly in f)eas, garden ciH)ps and poppyy tlie 
last averaging 213 acres. In tlie kJiartf the lead is taken by 
juar, either sown alone or mixed with arhar, making up 46*65 
per cent, of the whole kharif area ; and then come cotton and 
hajra, in either case efften sown with arliar. covering 25*11 
and 11*81 per cont., respectively. Rice, ahn(3st exclusively of 
the early variety, averages 7*24 per cent., a figure exceeded in 
Akbarpur alone; and of the other crops maize occupies 968 
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acres, sugarcane 59l2 and indigo 800 acres. The cultivation of 
sugai-canc has declijied, in spite of the sjn-ead of canal irriga¬ 
tion, and it is practically (onfincd to a few Knrnii villages on 
flic Naiwal and Fatelipur border. 

At tlui re(*ent settlement the total area included in holdings 
Avas 144,08-J acres, and of tfiis \1'4 per cent, is cultivated by 
proprietors, 5()'8 by oc'cu})ancv tenants, 29*2 by tenants-at-will 
and 2‘0 f)ei* cent, is rent-free. There had been a great 
decrease in the area of sir and khudkasJit as the result of the 
numerous transfers that had taken place, the latter aggregat¬ 
ing about 4'2j per (eut. of the entire tahsil. Oc^cupancy 
fioldings also sliow a decrease, but tlu^ reduction trom 84,051 
acres in 1870 to 81,921 at the last settlement is much less 
tlian in many other parts of the district. The occupancy 
rtaiTal averages lis. 1 o| per acre and tliat of tenants-at-will 
Jls. ‘)'98, the reason fo] tliis apparent anomaly being that the 
foriiK'i’ Jiold tiu' bettca lands, as is also tlie cas<' in Hhognij>ui‘, 
while in similar holdings the latter actually pay about 12 per 
cent. more. TIk' general cash rate* for the entire tahsil is 
Ks. 102 [)ei- acre, the highest avtaage being Ks. 5‘8)J for 
ICachliis, \vhilt‘ on the othtu' hand rtajf)uts {)a> f\s. 4'54. 
AmoiiL: th(' saiioiis castes Kiirmis ('ome first., e*ultivating 21'4 
per ceait. ol tiu' tcmant-held area and irix'ing Hs. 4'2(): then 
follow' Hrahmans with 20*8 per cent, and a rental of Its. 4'95; 
and aftei- them Rajf)uts and jVhirs with alxait 12 per cent, 
each, wfiile ])romifiejit among the remainder’ Jire (Miamars, 
(Jadariyas, Kachhis, Kmnhars and ]\Tusaimaus. 

44ie fi-^eal histoi N’ of the tahsil is sulheicmtly illustrated by 
the ic'vemie im[)ostMl at successive settlements, as shown iji 
tlie af)pendix.'' At the present time the 247 villages are 
divided into ()40 u/c/n//.v, of whieli 189 are single zaminddri, 
421 joifit zdmindari , 80 are peifed and 44 imperfect pattidari, 
and tlie remaining 14 ai'e bhaiijdrhara, a form of tenure which 
js mere ecunmon here than in any other part of the disi7*ict. 
.\ snwOl plot of 44 acres in the village cjf Nai'ayanpur is reve- 
/neeiree, traditioii relating that about three hundred years 
agcj one 14all)haddar (in*, a (loshain of hltawah, built a temple 
there, and that in consequence of his niiraculons powers he 
AN as awarded by the aviii a casli grant of Es. 150 annually 


Appoiulix, tables IX and X. 
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and Borne land, this ^rant being afterwards maintained by the 
British (iovei nment. In foriru'r days the principal proprie¬ 
tors of the tahsii weie I^ikliit Bajputs in the north, Kurrriis in 
the south, l/anwars in the west and Jaganbansi Brahmans in 
the east, along the Narwal border, while others included the 
Bais of Palara and (fhatanipiu', tlie hei'editary qciJiiDUfo family 
of Xayasths, and a few Musalmaiis, mainl\ of Bajput origin. 
It has beeji calculated tliat by bS40 some 47 pei' c'ent. of the 
area, had passed out of the hands of the old landowners, and 
tliat the proj)urtion lost luid i-iscui to 61 per cent, thirty years 
lat(‘r. Binc(' that time in spite of the extensiv'C transfers, 
Bralunans iiavti addixl largely to their possession, as also have 
tlie Kurinis, while tlu^ Bajputs have held tlieir own with fair 
succ-ess : in this tahsii tliey arc‘ faii'ly industrious, and do not 
scruj[)le to f)erforni the inanual labour of agriculture. At the 
re('<uit sottlenunl Bralunans held 38‘9, Bajputs 25*1 and 
Kurmis L9‘2 per (‘cnt. of the total ai’ea : wliile Banias, Kayasths 
and Musahnairs owned between five and six per cent. aj)iece. 
The Dikhits are said to have come from Kharagpur about a 
thousand years ago and to liave gained possession of 181 vil¬ 
lages, their leader l)eing Crhatamdeo, one of whose soiis 
became a Musahnan and settled at Beona, where majiy of bis 
descendants still leside. Some four tliousand years later the 
Panwars colonised Kotra Makrandpur, Dohru aiid Kohra, the 
Bais settled in Patara, Baksara and other villages, the 
C’handels at Targaon and the l^arihars at (jiijela. The early 
Alusalrnan villages were Pxdita, T^xdri Jjalpur and Bampur, 
while the Kayasths, who have lost nearly half of their estates 
during the past thirt} years, liad their headquartcirs at 
Bhadras. 


GHAIJHGANJ, vide MUSANAGAB. 

JAJMAU, Tahsii Cawnpoue. 

The ancient town of Jajmau formerly gave its name to the 
Pawii[)ore pargana and tahsii, but is now a decayed place 
standing on the ( Janges bank to the east of the Cawmpore can¬ 
tonment, about four miles from the city. At the yn-esent day^ 
the revenue niauza is <*alled Bazidpur, but the name of Jajmau 
is still in general use. It is connected by a metalled road with 
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Cawiipore, while niirnetalled roads lead to Ahirwan and Maha- 
rajpur on the ^land trunk road. The place in 3 847 contained 
2,178 inhabitants, and this liad risen to 2,778 in 1872, biat by 
1891 the total, inchidin^ tiuit of tin' c*onipetent J^ainlets, had 
fallen to 2,707, and al the last census it was 2,892, of whom 
150 were IMnsalmans. The area of Hazidpur is .1,050 acres, 
assessed at Hs. 1 ,880, and the pi'o])rietors jne Brahmans and 
Mallahs. vSeclion 84 of Act \ I HOI lias Ix'cn applied to the 
town. 

Traditioj] states that the ancient name was Siddhpiiri, and 
some distaiice to the east of Jajrnavi there are still temples of 
Hiddhes\var and Siddha J)evi, on the hank of the river 
tooetJier with a ^:>ood masonry (jhat, pi’ettily situated and 
sui'joimded wiih orchards. It is held sacred by the Hindus and 
])il.nrims resort liithor in lai'^^e numbers to bathe, especially 
on IMondays in the month of Sa.wan. The iiame Jajmau liow- 
<wer is very old, and the place is mejitioned by the ^eo^rapher 
Albiruni. The high mound overhanging the river is supposed 
to he the fort of llaja (Ijandravarmina the Cdiandel, and to 
have been the capital of tlu^ kingdom of Jijali, whence is 
derived the name Jajniau. Acc-ordin^ to tradition the c-ity 
extended from old (-aw npore to Na jaf^:^arli; but- though the site 
is obviously of ^^reat anticpiilx , there has been as yet no syste¬ 
matic ex])lorat ion, noi’ has anyihin^' of definite historical value 
been hi’ou/^lit to ii.i>ht. TJic mound is of vast dimejisions hein^' 
about a niik' in len.L;th and some tvvf> liimdred yaids broad, 
dropj)in '4 shai plv on tlie huid side to the general level of the 
country, wliiU' on the river front is a sheer clilf sixty feet or 
more in lieii.;ht. Kvervwhere are to he seen fra/^inents of bidck 
and jx)ttery, the strata of luickwork extending* in places to 
forty Icet Ixdow the surface. The only hnildin^s on the mound, 
apiod fiom a station of the great trigonometrical surveys at the 
oastei'n extremity, are the luincHl liousc' of the Jajmau 
Sheikhs, oi' no great age, and a small Jiioscjue bearing a 
Persian insci'i}>tion whicdi records its foundation by Qulich 
Khan, Sadr-ns-Sadnr of Debli, in the year 1679. To the west 
of the mound is a fine masom*v ghat on tlie river, hnilt by a 
^Bengali, and bcyoiid this is a large house and garden, once 
the residence of Nasih .Mi, who made a fortune as a railways 
contractor. 
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The village itself is a straggling place built among ravines. 
It contains a number of old tombs, one of which stands by the 
main road and is constructed of block hankar and hiic k, with 
traces of painted plaster de(‘.oration. The most interesting 
building however is the shrine of Makhdum Rhah Ala-nl-Haq, 
a saint who is said to have accompanied Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 
His tomb is apparently constructed of old Hindu materials : 
but in its present form it is attributed to Firoz Shall, who very 
t)ossiblY put up the ancient sandal-wood doors of tlie dargah. 
Three inscrij^tions of that monarcli are to be seen on tlte outer 
wall, two ill excellent preservation, though the third has been 
much damaged by exposure to the elements. They nairate 
tlie visit of the Sultan to the shrine and his gift of land to the 
saint's descendant Sadr-ush-shahid (Thias-ul-lhu] Aluhainmad 
biii Yusuf. The date is 7G1 Hijri or 1858 A. 1). Adjoining 
the dargah is the house of the Qjizi family, who are Farnqi 
Sheikhs and claim descent from Makhdum Shah : it is a fine 
specimen of domestic architecture, with a beautifully (*arved 
and decorated doorway. The father of Makhdum Shah, named 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din, is buried in a graveyard to the south of the 
road, called the Ganj-i-Shahidan or resting-place of the 
martyrs. The saint’s brother is said to have been slain 
lighting against the infidels and his decapitated head flew to 
Jajrnau, where it was buried in a curious abbreviated tomb by 
the side of Makhdum Shah. 

JHINJHAK, Tahsil Deauapuu. 

An impoj'tant village standing in 26^ 84^ N. and 7\}^ 4lh 
F., on the right bank of the Ftawah branch canal, at a 
distance of 88 miles west-north-west from Cawnpore and 
eleven miles north from the tahsil headquarters. The canal is 
liere crossed by a bridge, over which passes the road from 
Rasulabad to Mangalpur and Sikandra, and on the north side 
of the canal is an inspection bungalow. From the southern 
end of the bridge a road leads through the village to Indrukh 
near Derapur; and parallel to the canal runs the main line 
of the East Indian Railway, with a station close to Jhinjhak. 
The site belongs to the three villages of Jhinjhak, Tikangaon 
and Turna, and the population, which was 1,129 in 1847 and 
had risen to 1,720 in 1891, at the last census numbered 1,892 
persons, of whom 160 were Musalmans. The combined area 
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of tlie three villages is 1,454 acres, and the revenue Hs. 2,873; 
the first two are owned by Rai Kanhaiya Lai Bahadur, an 
Agarwal Bania of C’awnpore, and Turna is the property of 
Tlia-kur liaghunatli Singh, a Gaur of Jalihapur. There is a. 
market in Jhinjhak of some local celebrity, as well as a post- 
office and a lower primary school. Just below the cianal 
bridge are ihe outlets of the Jhinjhak and the right and left 
duria distributaries. 

JUHl, Tahsil (Uwnpoue. 

The villages of »Tnlii ]\alan and Juhi Kliurd are mere 
suburbs of the city, part of the original mauzas actually lying 
within municipal limits. Tlie former lii^s to the south of the 
grand trunk road, in tlie angle between it and the road to 
Ghatampur, while the hitter is to the north of tlie grand trunk 
load, between the canal and the Indian Midland Railway. 
Owing to the pioximity of the (*ity the (uiltivated area is ex¬ 
tremely valuable and, as the soil is naturally fertile, rents run 
very high. Juhi Kalan has a total area of 1,784 aci’es of which 
775 are (ailtivated, and the revenue demand is Its. 2,450. The 
area of Juhi Khurd is \ ,375 acres, only 512 of which are under 
tillage, but no less than I\s. 3,005 is paid as revenue. The 
former is owned by Bais, Rajputs and Banias: while the 
latter is the property of Bais, Bisens, Brahmans, Banias and 
CJiamars. The pofiulati()n of Juhi Kalan was 1,194 in 1847, 
but had risen to J ,435 in 1891 and at the last c*ensus to 1,747; 
that of Juhi Khurd was 1,005 in 1847, but by 1891 had 
increased to 4,054 and in 1901 to 5,027, including 1,001 
Musalmans, and a very large nund)er of (liamars, most of 
whom are emjdoyed in the adjacent mills. There is a post- 
office and a sfliool in Jidii Kalan, and during the month of 
Chait an importaid fair is held in honour of Barah Levi, 

KATNJRI, Tahsil BiTaiAun. 

Tiiere are several adjacent villages of Kainjri distinguished 
as Makrandpur Kainjri, Bhagwantpur Kainjri, Kainjri Khurd 
and Baranpur Kainjri, the last being in tahsil Sheorajpur, and 
Kainjri Khurd in Derapur. Makrandpur Kainjri is the most 
important, as possessing a police station, as well as a post- 
office, a cattle-pound and a bazar in which markets of some 
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local note are held twice a week. It stands in *26^ "W N. and 
79^ 55' E. in the extreme south-west of the tahsil, on the road 
from Sheoli to Rasulabad, at a distance of eight miles from 
the latter and 82 miles from Cawnpore. Tlie p()]>nlation 
numbered 2,084 souls in .1847, but had fallen by J89J to l/dlf) 
and at the last census to 1,849, including 150 Alusahnajis ami 
a large community of Brahmans. The }dace is the residence 
of Thakiir Hulas Singh and many others who represent 
the eldest branch of the Chamar Gaur clan, though they never 
held the title of 11aja. Save for a small share owned by 
Banias, they are the proprietors of the village, which has a 
total area of 1,828 acres and is assessed at l\s. 2,708. In 
Kainjri there is a middle vernacular school, as well as a lower 
primary scdiool and an aided school for girls. 

KAKWAN, Tahsil liiLiiAvn. 

A large village standing in 20^ 43' N. and 80*^ 0^ E., on 
the right bank of the Cawnpore branch canal, whicli is here 
crossed by the unmotalled road from Bilhaur to Basulaba.d, at 
a distance of eight miles south-west from the former and 82 
miles from C'avvnpore. There is an ins})cction bungalow close 
to the canal bridge, and in the village is a police station, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound and an upper {)rinuu'y school; markets are 
held twice a week, hut the trade is not important, thougli a 
certain amount of tuel and other goods is exj^orted by the canal 
to Cawripore. The population in 3 847 numbered 1,425 per¬ 
sons, but by 1872 had risen to 2,081 , while in 1893 it was 2,204 
and at the last census 2,223, of whom 278 were Musahnans. 
The chief Hindu castes are Gaharwar Rajputs, i^rahmans and 
Chamars. The two first are a somewhat impoverislied and 
quarrelsome lot, and together with Kayasths and Banias are 
the owneis of the village, whk*h lias a total area of 2,890 acres 
and is assessed at Rs. 3,670. 

ICAEYANPUR, Tahiti Cawnpoke. 

There are two villages of Kalyanpur, distinguished as 
Kalan and Khurd, lying in 26^ 29' N, and 80*^ 15' Ini., on the 
grand trunk road some five miles north-west from the city. 
Parallel to the road runs the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, but 
the station of Kalyanpur lies actually in the village of Bairi 
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Akbarpur, a short distance to the west. A metalled road take& 
off the main highway near the railway station and leads to 
Bithnr, while from tlie village of Kalyanpiir an nnmetalled 
roatl goes to Maswanpiu and Panki. The place is noteworthy 
as possessing a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and 
a thriving bazar in wliicli markets are held twice weekly. The 
population of the two villages was J ,098 at the last census, in¬ 
cluding 67 ^iusalmaiis and considerable bodies of Brahmans 
Hiid of Kac'lihvvaha and other Bajputs. Kalyanpur Kalan has 
.an area of 40f acres, assessed at Bs. 885, and is held by Chan- 
del, Cliauliaii aod (jautam Bajputs and Tvayasths; while Kal- 
yan}iur Klund, 184 acres in extent and ass(‘ssed at Bs. ‘250, is 
tile property of (Oumdels, Chauhans, Kachhwahas, Brahmans 
and Khattris, 


K ASHIPP K. Tahsil SiiKoRA rpuR. 

An immense agricndtural village in tlie extieme west of the 
taiisil, standing in 26^ 85' N. and 79^ 57' K., on the south 
sicb^ ot the unmetalled road fioin Sheoli to Derapur, at a dis¬ 
tance of SIX miles south-west from the former, 15 miles from 
the' lahsil liea<l(piaTters and 28 miles from Cawnpore. The 
|)Of)ulation in J847 was 8,746, but by .1865 it had risen to 
5,156, tbougli it dropped to 4,662 in 1872 and to 4,471 in 
1891. wliile at the lasf census it was 4,426, including 178 
IVfusahnans and a very large' f)ody of Gam* Hajputs. The 
latter own the bulk of the area, wliicli amounts in all to 6,124 
acres, of which about 3,945 are cultivated; small portions are 
held by Brahmans and Blrats. The total revenue demand is 
Bs. 10.559, and is paid on a single ruaJial divided into four 
fJiok^s. The village pcxssesses an upper primary school, an 
aided school for gir'Is and a post-office. In 1868 Kashipur 
acquired a passing notor iety on account of a case of sati, the 
widow of a Oaui' immolating herself on her husband's pyre. 

KATHABA. Tahsil Cawnpoub. 

A very large agricultural village standing in 26^ 18' N. 
and 80^ 18' B., some two miles north of the metalled road to 
Ghatampiir and 16 miles from Cawnpore, on the left bank of a 
small drainage channel known as the Kharao, which falls into 
the Bind. The area is no less than 5,907 acres, but there is 
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much barren land in the neighbourhood and only 2,5*25 acres 
are cultivated. The population numbered 2,009 in 1847, but 
had risen to 3,571 by 1872, tliough it has since decaeased, the 
total in 1891 being 3,048 and at the last census 3,031, of 
whom 109 were Musalmans. The place possesses a post- 
office and an upper primary school; markets are held twice a 
week here, but the trade is purely local. The owners are 
Brahmans, Banias, and Rajputs of the Chandel, Gaur, Chau- 
han and Bhadauria clans : the revenue demand is Rs. 5,890. 


KHAMAILrA, Tahsil Derapur. 

A large agiicultural village standing in 2G° 34^ N. and 79^ 
47' B., on the right bank of the Etawah branch canal, adjoin¬ 
ing Jhinjhak on the east; it is two miles from tlie Jhinjhak 
station and about ten miles north from Derapur. The place 
is an old Gaur settlement, but the proi^rietary right has long 
passed out of the hands of this clan, and the lands are now 
owmed by Bralimans : they are divided into 16 mahals and 
have a total area of 2,712 acres. About 1,710 acres are under 
cultivation, and irrigation is obtained from the Jhinjhak and 
right Juria distributaries; the revenue demand is Rs. 4,124. 
Before the construction of the railway Khamaila was a market 
of some importance, but the trade has gone to Jhinjhak. The 
population in 1847 was 1,894, but it has since increased, 
reaching 2,379 in 1891 and at the last census 2,426, of whom 
105 were Musalmans ; nearly half the inhabitants are Brah¬ 
mans. There is a small school in the village, but nothing 
else deserving mention. 

KHANPUR DILWAL, Pargana Derapur. 

A large agricultural village standing in 26® 29' N. and 79® 
42' E., on the unmetalled road from Derapur to Mangalpur. 
some seven miles north-west from the former and two miles 
from the latter place. It is chiefly noticeable as being the 
residence of a well-known family of Gaur Rajputs, of whom 
the present representative is Thakur Ganga Singh. The 
population has risen rapidly during the past fifty years, for 
whereas it was but 951 in 1847, it had risen to 2,643 in 189^ 
and at the last census numbered 2,807 souls, of whom 309 
were Musalmans. The area of the village is 1,161 acres, of 

* 2000 . 
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which 880 are under tillage, and the revenue demand is 
Ks. 2,900; the lands are watered by the Mangalpur and Raza- 
piir distributaries ol the canal. There are five mahals of 
wdiich four are in tlie possession of the Gaurs and the last is 
owned by Ranias. Tlie village contains a post-office, an upper 
])riinary school and an aided school for girls, as well as a small 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. 

KIIWAJA PHUTj, Tahsil Biiognipur, 

A village in the extreme north-west of the tahsil, stamdijig 
on the old Mughal road in 26^ 24' N. and 79° 35' R., about a 
mile from the Rtawah boundary, four miles from Sikandra and 
48 miles from Cawnpore. Tt is remarkable rather for its anti¬ 
quities and historical associations than for its size, since the 
})opulation, wliicli in 1872 numbered 1,568, had fallen by 1901 
to 1,292 persons, including 155 Musalinans. There are large 
communilies of Gaur Rajputs and Ivurmis, who own the vil¬ 
lage lands in conjunction with Ranias and Rrahmans. The 
total area is 1,263 acres, of wdiich soiiie 930 are cultivated, 
and the revenue is Rs. 1,325. Irrigation is obtaijied fi’om the 
7\hwaja Phul distributary of tlje Bhognipur canal. In the 
village is an aided primary school and a bazar, in which 
maikets are held twice a week. 

The name is said to be derived from one Kliwaja Sarai 
Itimad Ivlian, a eunuch of the palace of Akbar, who built hoe 
a fort as a ])rotection against the robbers who tlitm infested 
th(' ravines of the Jumna to the constant menace of travellers 
along the }]ig]!way. The man’s original name w^as Phul 
Malik, and he received the title of Muhammad l\han from the 
prince Salim and afterwards that of Itimad Kiian from) 
Akhar. Tie was one of (he enipoor’s confidential advisers 
and bnilt Itimad])ur near Agra, where he is said to have been 
hiu'ied.^ TIjc local tradition, however, slates that he lived in 
the reign of Shahjahan and, by calling the place Itimadnagar, 
incurred the anger of his royal mistress, the princ*ess Phul, in 
whose honour the appellation was changed. It furthei’ goes 
on to say that lie built here a mausoleum and was buried in it, 
•either alive or after committing suicide. This story is clearly 


* Ain - i‘Akhari (Blochmann), J, -pp. 3 3,428. 
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an invention, but it is curious that l\is tomb should still be 
pointed out as an object of veneration to l)oth Hindus and 
Musalmans. The fort was built of red sandstone, but the 
outer slabs were carried off to Lucknow by Asaf-ud-daula. It 
was repaired and surrounded with an entrenchment by the 
Marathas, but was dismantled after the Mutiny. Tlie por¬ 
tion of the village standing within the circuit of tlie fort is 
known as Bhitarkot, in contradistinction to Baharkot to the 
south, where the Kurniis reside. The same Kliwaja Ttimad 
Khan probably is responsible for the sarai which is still used 
by travellers. 


KTftlTAUBA, Talml Derapur. 

A large agri(adtural village in the north of the tahsil, 
standing in 26^ 87' N. and 79° 47' E., on the south side of 
the road from Sikandra to Basulabad, at a distance of tliree 
miles north-cast from Jhinjhak and 14 iiiiles from l)era])ur. 
Apart from its size it is of no imj)ortan(:;e. The area is 2,842 
acres, of which some 1,590 are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Its. 8,900 : the owner is the Subadar Sahib of 
Bithur. The ])opulation numbered 1,468 in 1847, but has 
since inereaeed rapidly : it was 2,051 in 1891 and at the last 
census 2,489, of whom 205 weie Musalmans. The place 
possesses a small school, but nothing of any interest. 

KUftlAN, Tahsil GnAVAMVvn. 

A \c'ry large village stading in 26° 5' N. and 80° 18' E., 
on west side of the nnmetalled road from Bhadeona to Barij)al, 
some eight miles south-east from Clhatampur and 29 miles 
from the district headquarters. It possesses a lower primary 
school, bnt is jeinarkable only for its size and the number of 
its inhabitants. The village lands are wanted by the Paras 
distributary, close to which stands the Taga inspection bun¬ 
galow, and are 4,218 acres in extent, 2,975 acres being under 
cultivation : they are assessed to a revenue of Es. 5,400 and 
are owned by Brahmans and Kiirmis. The population of 
Kurian was 2,422 in 1847, rising to 3,037 in 1872 : by 1891 
it had fallen to 2,594, but at the last census the total was 
3,089, of whom 166 were Musalmans, the bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants belonging to the same castes as the proprietors. 
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MAHAliAJPUll, Tahsil Narwat. 

A considerable village standing in 26^ 18' N. and 80^ 29^^ 
E., on the grand trunk load at a distance of 13 miles south¬ 
east from (’awnpoie and seven miles from Narwal, with which 
it is connected by a metalled load leading past the Sirsaiil 
railway station, about two miles distant. IJnmetalled roads 
lead north to Jajmau and south-east to Najafgarh, the latter 
being at one time metalled. The. village contains a police 
station, a post-offi('e. an inspection bimgalow, an encamping- 
groimd with a stoieliouse attaclied, a cattle-pound and a lower 
primary school; there is a roadside bazar where markets are 
held twice a week. Tlie [)opulation in 1847 numbered 2,160. 
and in 1872 was 2,26o ; it was 2,224 in 1891, but at the last 
census iuvd fallen to 1,879, of whom 79 were Musalmans* 
The ])]ace is an old Ha is settlejnent and is still owned by 
members of that' c'lan, though a ])oi'tion lias been acquired 
by Khattiis. The area is 2,680 aci‘es of which some 1,810 
are cultivated, and the revenue demand is Its. 4,5^55. 

AIATT-TAWAN, Tahsil ('awncoiu:. 

A larg(' village near the southern borders of the tahsil. 
standing in 26^ 18' N. and 80^ 19' E., on the unmetalled 
I’oad froui Hacliendi h> Saih, at a distance of tliiiteen miles 
south from Eawnpore. In former days it gave its name to 
a pargana, which was amalgamated with Jajmau and Sarli 
Salempur, and the Chaudhris of Alajhawan were the Ehanjei 
Brahmans of the place, whose descendants are still in posses¬ 
sion of the village hinds. These liave an area of 1,664 acres, 
of which 810 <ire cultivated, and are assessed at Ks. 2,760: 
tliey are wateied by two small disfributaries of the Eatehpur 
branch canal. Arajhawan jxrssesvses a post-office, an upper 
primary school and a bazar in which markets are held twice 
a week. The ])()pulation numbered 2,878 in 1847, but has 
Rince declined, the total being 2,620 in 1872 and 2,424 in 1891 
while at Ibe last census it was 2,322, of whom 624 were Mus- 
almans and included a number of weavers. 

MiVKANPUE, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

The celebrated village of Makanpur stands in 26^ 52' N. 
and 80® 1 E., on the right bank of the Tsan in the extreme 
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north of the tahsil, at a distance of two miles from <he Far- 
rukhabad boundary, eight miles north-west from Bilhaur and 
forty miles from Cawnpore. It is connected with the Araul 
railway station by a metalled road three and a half miles in 
length, and this continues in an nnmetalled state to Itasula- 
bad on the south-west while other roads lead to Bilhaur and 
to Thathia in the adjoining* district. 

'Tlie place is said to derive its ntime from a rakhshas called 
Makana Deo who was expelled hv the faniotis Miisalman saint 
Badi-ud-din, better known as Shah Madar, though another 
accoGnt states that the old name of Makanpur Pabaria is 
derived from two of the saint’s disciples, Makan Khan and 
lhahar Klian, in whose names the grant of land was made by 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaanpur. ELalf-way f)etween Makanpur and 
Aran] is an old Hindu village called Harpura, which contains 
60 many fragnamts of sc'ulpture (])at it seems reasonable to 
suspect tliat Jlakanpur itself may be an old site appropriated 
by the saint after the usual Musalman fashion, this theory 
being supported by the tradition of the r(tl']is}ias. It is certain 
at any 7-ate tljat tlie slniiu; is regarded Avith ecjual A^eneration 
by both Hindus and Muhammadan^. Badi-ud-din was a native 
of x\leppo, and according to one account a converted Jew. 
Popular tradition Avitli its love foi* the miraculous assigns his 
birth to the near 1050; but at all events he did not come to 
India till the reign of Ibrahim Shavqi, and Ins settlement at 
Makanpur occurred either in 1413 or in 1420 The latter year 
is the date given for the revenue-free grant of land, but it seems 
clear tliat his death took place in 1433. His tomb was built 
by Ibrahim, and is a plain w^hitewashed building, 31^- feet 
square, with a low dome. The saint is believed by some to be 
still living, whence he had obtained the title of Zinda Pir : the 
story goes that the prophet Muhammad endowed him with the 
power of Jiabs-i-ckvin or retention of breath, enabling him to 
diminish the number of respirations at pleasure. Hence the 
story that he refused tlie offer of Aurangzeb to build him 
a marble mausoleum on the plea that he was still alive and 
'did not require a tomb. The shrine known as the Eauza 
Mubai-ak stands in, a courtyard about 90 feet square, called the 
Haram because no woman is allowed to enter, no lamps are 
lighted and nrA food is cooked. There are several other courts, 
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named tlie Sankar Darbar. from a chain on the door; the 
Pakarkhana, from a pakar tree growing there; the Dhamah 
kliana, wliere the nia>an(fs or mad Faqirs are allowed to play 
and sing songs; and the Nakar-khana, bnilt by Raja Bhagmal 
dat of Bitimr, where are kept the great kettledrum and the 
gigantic metal cooking-pots whicli are filled at the expense of 
])ions pilgrims on the anniversary of the saint’s death. There 
are two large gateways to the shrine, one bearing the date 
1400, and tlif? other the Baudagar Darwaiza, built in 1401 by 
one Muliaininad Nizam. The mosque was built by Aurangzeb*, 
wlio is said to have crawled lij) to tlie sluijie on liis elbows 
and knec's. A second mosque was erected bv Daulat Khan in 
1010 .* 

TIu're aie many other tomhs in the vicinity of the shrine, 
hut th(‘ most I'amons of Bliah Madar's discifdes was buried 
at Alawar, where the Kalpi road c'rosses the Beugar. This was " 
Hazi’at IMiilahir, wdjose tomb is still revered : for its upkeep 
a grant of latul was given in revemie-fi’ee tenure, but this W'as 
resumed and lightly assessed in 1840. 

The great fair held at Makaupur in honour of Bhah Madar 
during the month of Magh has alread> been meiiiioned in 
chapter II, and needs no further account. A seK'ond gathering, 
kiu)wn as the T^i’s Bhah Madar, takes })hu*e m the Muham¬ 
madan month of Jumad-iil-aw^w^al, on tiie aiiiu\ersary of the 
saint's death, The ]}i’oceeds of the offerings and the tax 
levied on pilgi’ims, after defraying the expenses connected with 
tlie gathering, are divided between the hhadims or guardians, 
who are leputed to be descendants of the saint’s sister. In 
1901 there w'ere 258 of these lihadmis and their share came 
to a]>oul Rs. 25 apiece : they are an idle and turbulent lot, who 
speiid tlieir time in the interval betw^een the fairs i7i begging, 
aud wandei’ing to all parts of India. There is also a sect of 
mendicants called Madarias or Majawars, who dress in black 
and carry ])eacocks’ feathers. 

Makaupur itself is a village of no great im])oi‘tance, apart’ 
fjom the existeiiec of the shrine. Lt possesses a post-office 
and a lower ]ivimary sc lmol, and markets are held here twice 
a w^eek. The ])opulation in 1847 numbered 2,570 souls, and 
this had risen to 2,802 by 1872 and to 2,868 in 1891. At the 
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last ceiisns the total was 2,473, of whom ] ,468 were Musal- 
mans. The area of the village is 701 acres, and the revenue 
demand is Rs. 835 ; part of the land is still held by a numer¬ 
ous and imix)verished body of Sheikhs, but the rest is now 
owned ))y Kayasths, Brahmans and Banias. 

M AND A TILT, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

This large agricultural village stands in 26^ 29^ N. and 
80^ 0' B., on the unmetalled road leading from Sheoli to Tigain 
on the road connecting Akbarpur with Bura, and close to tlie 
left bank of the Bind, at a distance of two miles from Maltha 
railwa\ fetation, ten miles by road from Akhaipur and twenty- 
four miles from Oawnpore. The place boasts of a small bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week, the principal article 
of tjade being tlie to))acco that is extensively grown in the 
neighbourhood. Otherwise Mandauli is important solely on 
account of its size and the number of its inhabitants. The 
popuhition was 2,009 in 1H47 and l)\ 1901 had risen to 2,409, 
irndiiding 92 Musalmans. The area of the village is 2,933 
acres, of which some 1,420 are cultivated, much of the land 
along the Bind l)cing ]K)or and broken. The revenue demand 
is Bs. 4,760, and the pro]>rietor is Thaktir Kaghunath Singh, 
the rej>iesentative of the Gaur faniilv of Jalihapur. 

MANGA Tj PTIB, Ta h sil Der a pur . 

Mangal pur once gave its name to a })a]gana, from the 
time when 52 villages of Sikandra were bestowed in jngir on a 
nohlemnn named Mangal Khan, who changed the name of the 
place from Neora, as it had been called since its first occupation 
by the Gaurs : the ])argana was amalgamated with Derapnr 
in 1809. Mangalpur stands in 26^ 30' N. and 79^ 43' E., on 
the unmetalled road from Basnlabad to Sikandra and the 
Jumna, at a distaiue of four miles south-west from Jhinjhak 
station, forty miles from Cawnpore, and nine miles north-west 
from Derapur, whence a road leads tlirough the village to 
Phaphund in Etawah. Other roads go to Anraiya and to 
Sithmara on the Etawah bi-anch canal, there joining the road 
from Deiapur to Slieoli. The place had a population of 2,112 
in 1847, and this figure remained almost stationary for a long 
period, as by 1872 it had risen only to 2,177 : it was 2,265 
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in 1891, and at the last census 2,208, incliiduj^ 460 Musciliiuiiis. 
It is now a rural market of little importance, with a ])olice- 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, an u]^per primary school 
and a small girls’ school. The mauza of Maiigalpur is 963 
acres in extent, some 765 acres of which are cultivated; 
irrigation is obtained from the Mangalpnr distributary and 
several minors. The revenue demand is Us. 2,265. and the 
proprietors are Brahmans and the Ojiuis of Khanpiir 1 >ilwaL 

MASWANPUR, Tahsil Tawnporb. 

Maswan])iir, ])Joperly Mohsinpur, is a village staiuling in 
26^ 29' N. and 80^ 17' B., to the west of Rawalpur, l^etween 
the Ganges c anal and Kalvanpin* on the grand trunk road, at a 
distance of about six mile's from Cawnpore. It foj juerly gave 
its name to a pargana which existed in the days of Akbar. but 
was afterwards absorbed in Bitlnn- and elajinau, aiid is now an 
unimportant agricultural village with a large j^opulation con- 
laining a c^onsiderable semi-urban element. The number of 
inhabitants has risen witli the giowtli of Cawn])oro : from 
1,461 in 1847 it had increased to 3,477 in 1872, though it sub- 
secpiently chopped to 3,220 in 3891 and at the last census to 
2,748, of whom 211 were Musalmans. The place possesses an 
upper primary serhool, a post-office and a bazar iu which mar¬ 
kets are held twice a week. The area is 3,522 ac'res, divided 
into nine niahals, at present owned by Chandels, Musalmans, 
Brahmans, Banias and Ivayasths : the revouue demand is Its. 
3,3 56. The village togetljc'r with Itawatpur and Tvakadeo lias 
been brought under the o[)cnations of sec-tion 3>4 of Act V of 
1861. 


MUSANAGAB, Tahsil Bhognipur 

Tlie small town of Musanagar stands in the extreme soutli- 
east of the tahsil in 80^ 10' N. and 79^ 58' E., and is l)uilt on 
the high giound above the Jumna. Through it runs the old 
Mughal road from Ivora to Agra, (grossing the Seugar by a fine 
masonry bridge about two miles to the west, just above its 
confluence with the Jtnnna. Other roads lead to Gajner and 
Mohana. The distance of the town from Pukhrayan is about 
nine and from Cawnjx)re 34 miles. Almost adjehning Musa¬ 
nagar on the east is Ghausganj, which is united with the former 
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for the purposes of-Act XX of 1856. The combined population 
was 5,204 in 1847, and this had risen to 6,416 in 1872, but 
since that time there has been a ^reat decdine, the total drop¬ 
ping to 4,611 in 1881 and to 4,109 ten years latei’. Tn 1901 
the number of inliabitants was 3,991 , of whom 722 were 
Musalmans, Cjhausganj alone containing 2,416 souls. 

Musanagar is a plac‘.e of undoubted antiquity. Tlie oldest 
building is the temple of Mukta Devi, said to have been built in 
the Treta-yiig by one Raja Bal : it is of a very early Dindu 
type, and bears some resemblance to the pre-Miisalman por¬ 
tions of the mosqne at Jaunpur and Etawah. There is also an 
ancient tank, called the Deojani, ascribed to the wife of Raja 
Jijat of Jajmau. Near this tank is the (jld fojt of ITmargarh. 
said to have been built by Kubei* Sab, tlie first Ranwar settler', 
in 1504 Bambat. A second fort was erected by Aziin, the son 
of Am'angzel:), and named Aziingarlj, ]>nt it is not known how 
the plac*e came by its name of Musanagar. Tn the days of the 
Maratlias the old temple was restored and sevei'al additions 
made by Gangadhar, the family priest oF the Pesliwas, while 
the surrounding buildings have been erected at latei' dates. 
At the cession Miisanagai' gave its name to the pargana ij) 
conjunction with Bhognipur, but it is not dear’ that it e\ er* 
was the capital of a separate fiscal subdivision. Ghaiisganj 
is a place of comparatively recent oi*gin, having been built 
during the days of Ratban supremacy, perthaps when Bham- 
sber Khan Avas incliarge of Mirsanagar. 

The im]Aortance of the town as a commercial centre in 
for'iner days was due to the fact that it was tlie only place of 
any size on tlie north bank of the Jumna between Etawah 
and Allahabad. It was thus the natural outlet for the trade 
of Bundelkhand witli the Doab and Oudli, an^ became es¬ 
pecially noted for its practical monopoly of a] and other dyes. 
This accounted for the establishment in "Musanagar of a large 
weaving printing and dyeing industry, which remained in 
existence till the comparatively recent decline in Ihe demand 
for al, due to the competition of aniline and other imported 
dyes. The decay of the town has been further hastened by the 
diversion of trade caused by the construction of the metalled 
road and subsequently of the railway from Kalpi. At tlie 
present time Musanagar-Ghausganj is merely a market town 
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ol little note, and the gatherings held in the bazar twice a 
week are only of local significance. T]ie place possesses a 
police station, a post-office, a cattle-ponnd and an upper pri¬ 
mary school. 

The of ^lusanagar is 309 acres in extent and is 

assc^-sed at l\s. 153, the proprietors being Banias and Mnsal- 
nurns. Tlie forrnei' are the owners of Ghansganj, which has 
an area of ‘285 acres, paying a revenue of Its. 100 : in either 
case tliere is little cultivation, as the land is broken in every 
direction by the Jumna j-avines. Tlu^ provisions of the 
Ahllage Sanitation Act, 1892, ha^^ been extended to the 
combined sites of Musanagar and (ibausganj, and the tw^o 
^\ele united for tlie purposes of Act XX of 1850 in 1885, 
which had been in iorce in the former since 1861. In 1908 
there were 1,232 houses within the town area of 109 acres, 
and of these 45.‘) were assessed in that and the two preced¬ 
ing years, ilie average income from tli(' house-tax being 

The 070, with an incidence of Be. 1-7-8 per house and 

Be. 0-2-8 per le ad of population. Including the initial 
lialaiK'e, the' annual total recteipts were Bs. 805, and the 
average e\])miditui’e for the same period was Bs. 695, the 
piincipal items being Bs. 372 for the maiuteiiaiice of the 
chauhiddri force, Bs. 180 for a staff of svv (.‘(']^ers and Ks. 100 
for mi^^cellaneous local improvements. 

NxAJAFGABH, Tahsil Narwal. 

Najafgarh. officially styled Bi 2 >osi Najafgarh, is a small 
and dec'aycd town standing in 26^ 17' N. and 80^ 34' E. on 

the high bank of the Ganges, some sixteen miles below 

hawupore and nine miles from Narwal. Unmotalled roads 
lead to Cawnpore, Maharajpur, Narwal and Karhigwan 
station : that to Maharajpur was once metalled, but it is no 
longer kept up. The name is derived from Nawab Najaf 
Khan, on whont the village was bestowed in 1766 by Shah 
Alam. Pie held the place in revenue-free tenure, fiut the 
grant was resumed from his desc'cndants in 1837. PTe built 
the ]:>azar and tlie fort; but the person mainly lesponsible for 
the rise of the place was General Claude Martin of Lucknow 
(‘elelirhy', who leased the village and established here a large 
indigo factory, building 48 wells and 330 vats on the estate. 
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He was also responsible for the addition of a pair of large gate¬ 
ways to the town, which became a thriving market and the' 
centre of a large ex])ort trade, for a time threatening to 
eclipse Cawnpore. It was particularly celebrated for indigo 
seed, but the place shared in the general collapse of the trade, 
and Mr. Vinc'cnt, the General’s successor, became heavily in¬ 
debted, witli the result that eventually the factoiy and gardens 
were sold to a Bania of Hathras. Indigo is no longer grown, 
and Najafgarh is in the last stage of decay. Pai*t of the village 
has been recently purchased by Messrs. Allen Brothers and 
Company of Cawnpore, who have established here an aloe farm 
here. The i*est is owned by Biahmans and Gautams : the 
total aiea is <S70 acres, and the tevcnue demand Bs. 760. 

In 1847 Najafgarh contained a po]>nlation of 3,799 souls, 
but this had fallen to 2,459 by 1872, while in 1891 it was but 
1,394 and at the last census only 1,168 of whom 182 w^ere- 
Musaiujans. The operations of Act XX of 1856 were extended 
to the town in 1873, but were withdrawji after ten years. Tlie 
place possesses a post-oOice and a lowni’ piamary school : 
markets are lield twice a w’cek in the bazar. 


NANAMAU, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

Tlie old village of Xanamau stands on the bank of the 
Gauges, in 26^ 52' N. and 80^ 7' E., at a distance of four 
miles north-east from Bilhaur, wdtli which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road continuing to Kakwan and Basulabad. There 
is a feiry over the river leading to Bangarinau in the Unao 
district, and the crossing is still of some imjKU'tance, wdule in 
former days it was largely used, lying on the direct route from 
Ijiickiiow^ to Earrukhabad. The place wais in tlie days of 
Ak])ar tlie capital of a jiargana, amalgamated by Almas Ali 
Klutii witli Bilhaur, but is now of little note. The population 
in 1847 was 988 and has increased hut little, for in 1901 it 
numbered 1,042 souls, of whom 57 were Musalmans. The 
village includes in its 2,266 acres a large extent of alluvial land 
sp]ea.ding out to the south, and only about 980 acres aie cul¬ 
tivated : the revenue demand is Bs. 1,420, and the four 
mahals are owned by Ujjaini Ilaj]mts, Kurmis, Brahmans and 
Sheikhs. 
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NAKWATj, TahsiJ Nat^wal. 

T}ie siiiiill town of Narwal, which has Ibeen the liead- 
quai'ters of the tahsil since 1843, stands in 14' N. and 80^ 
26' K., at a distance of eighteen miles south from Cawnpore 
and six miles fronj Sirsau'l station, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road. Other roads lead to Chaheri on ihe north, 
to hTajaf^arh on the east, to Karhia,wan station on the south¬ 
east, to llindki on the south-west ‘and to Sarli on the west. It 
was selected as tlie seat of a tahsildar owin^' to its central 
stiuation and fo]‘ the same reason it has hecome a market of 
some local importance, though the trade is not ^reat. Tn the 
north of the town is a settlement of weavers and dyei’s who 
have been established there for many generations. Narwal 
about a hundred years JJgo became the seat of a Cliauhrm 
Raja, who rep7'esented a branch of the Rnmaipur family, but 
th(^ title has long ]:>een di‘ 0 ]>ped and the estate has almost 
disappeared. At the present time the Ghauhans own a portion 
of the fucinzd of Narwal, sharing the 1,100 aci\‘s with Dais 
Brahmans and Kalwars : the revenue demand is Rs. 2,997. 

The population in 1847 numbered 2,293 souls, and this 
had risen by 1872 to 2,514, while in 1881 it was 2,520; it has 
since declined, falling to 2,4t)0 in 1891 and at the last census 
to 2,214, of whom 278 IVJnsahnans. TJje })lace possesses, 

in addition to the tahsil buildings, a. ]K3li('e station, a registra¬ 
tion offic'c, a post-oftic'e, a. (aitle-ponnd aJid an inspection 
bungalow ; markets are held twice a week. Tlip educational 
institutions comjnisc a middle Aernacular school, a lower pri¬ 
mary school and an aided school for girls. 

The enactments sy)eciaHy extended to the town include 
A(*t XX of 1856, tile Villa.g(‘ Sanitation Act, 1892, and section 
34 of Act of 1861; hut the first of these was witiidrawn 
in 1909. In 1907 the chaukidari area of 89 acres contained 
545 houses, and iii that- and the two preceding years the 
average number assessed to taxation w-ais 234, the house-tax 
yielding Rs. 328 annually, with an incidence of Re. 1-G;7 per 
house and Re. 0-2-6 per head of the total population, these 
being the lowest lates for a to^vn in the district. The total 
income, including the initial balance, averaged Rs. 386 and the 
yearly expenditure for the same period was Rs. 341. the main 
items being Rs. 162 for tlie upkeep of the town chaukidars^ 
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Rs. 108 for cl •iaff of public s\veex>ers and I\s. 44 for minor 
local improvements. 


NARWAR Tc/rv?7. 

The par^ana and tahsil of Narwal, formerly known as 
Sarh-Salempin-, is the easternmost subdivision of the district, 
marching on the south and east with Fatehpur and on the 
north-east and iiorth with Unao, the dividing line in the latter 
case being the deep stream of the (langes. To the west and 
north-west lies the Cawnpore tahsil and to the south-west is 
Ghalampur, the boundary in either case being ])urely conven¬ 
tional. The total area is liable to vary to a slight extent owing 
to tlie action of the (langes, and for the five years ending in 
1907 anionnted to 184,078 acres or ‘210'4 square miles. 

In the days of Akliar the area was included in the parganas 
of Jajmaii, Majhawan and Kora., and the existing subdivision 
is of comparatively rc^cent origin. At the cession in 1801, in 
addition to these three jiarganas, there had come into existence 
those of Saih, Saleiujiur and Domanpur, and no cliange was 
made till 1807, when Majhawan and Domanpur were abolished 
and absorbed in dajman and Salernpui', resp(H*tively. The 
next gieat alteration took place at the first regular settlement? 
wlien 15 villages of 8arb were transferred to Kora, GO to 
Ghatampur and three to Jajinau, while in return the Sarh and 
Saleinpur parganas, henceforward united into a single area, 
received 81 villages from Jajmau, eight from Kora and two 
from Bithur, making a total of 202 villages in the reformed 
Sarh tahsil. T1 10 only subsequent cliange was the removal of 
the 1 leadfjuartcrs in 1848 to Narwal, that place being more 
conveniently situated. 

The tahsil now forms a subdivision in the cliarg(‘ of a full- 
powdered offic'cr on the district staff. The tahsildar is stationed 
at Narwal, while the civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif 
of Cawnpore. For police purposes the area is divided between 
the circles of Sarh, Narw-al and Maharajpur; but under the 
new scheme the first is to be abolished and merged in Naiwal, 
a portion of the latter being united with Maharajpur. 

Means of communication are good in the north-east half, 
but elsewhere they are restricted to unmetalled roads. The 
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former is traversed by the main line of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, on which are stations at Karbigwan, Sirsaul near Maha- 
rajpiir, and Chakeri. Retween the railway and the river runs 
the grand trunk road, from which a metalled branch connects 
Maharajpur with Sirsaul and Narwal, while another leads to 
the Chakeri station. With the exception of the fine broad 
road from Maharajpur to Sarh, the unmetalled roads are of 
an indifferent description and are liable to become impassable 
for carts after heavy raiu. They are fairly numerous, as will 
be seen on referring to the map. From Narwal roads lead to 
Chakeri, to Sarh, to Karbigwan and to Najafgarh on the 
Oanges, this place being connected by other roads with Maha- 
rajf)ur and T\ora,. South of the Pandu river roads run from 
Sarh to Sachendi, to J\ain])ur on the Jumna, and to liindki 
and ivora in Fatchj)ur. The (langes is (grossed by ferries, for 
which reference may be made to tlie appendix. Tiiere too 
will be found lists showing the post-offices, schools, markets 
and fairs of the tahsil. None of tlie markets possesses more 
than local importance, witli perliaps the exception of Barai 
Garhu, a village that is celebrated for the extensive culture of 
pan and has developed a large export trade in this commodity, 
while its (‘attl(i market is one of the best attended in tht' dis¬ 
trict. In foiiner days Najafgarh became a. great trade centre, 
and even tlireatened to }ival Cawnpore as the focus of 
European enterprise: but its fortunes dej;)ended solely on 
indigo, and wlien this dec lined the fall of Najafgarh was i*apid 
and complete. Tlie markets on the grand trunk road were 
once far more prosperous than they now are, though their 
position on the railway still gives them some advantage. 

The population of Narwal in 1853.numbered 109,146 souls, 
and successive enumerations have witnessed an almost constant 
decline. The total fell to 3 05,374 in 1865 and to 99,303 in 
187^; and thougli it rose to 101,830 in 1881, it had relapsed 
ten years later to 98,784 and in 3901 it was onl}^ 92,860, of 
whom 44,951 were females. Classified by religions there were 
89,333 Hindus, 3,735 Musalmans, 11 Aryas and one Sikh. 
The principal Hindu castes are Brahmans, who numbered 
35,545; Ahirs, 34,204: Rajputs, 30,271; Chamars, 7,4:20; 
Kachhis, 5,400; and Baurias 5,099, these being more numerous 
than in any otheu* part of the district. Next to these come 
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<jadariyas, Nais, Koris, Mallahs and Banias while a iiote- 
worthy feature is the comparative scarcity of Kurmis, who are 
60 strong ill the adjoining tahsil of Ghatampiir. The Rajputs 
belong to many clans, but tlie chief are tlie Gautuius, who 
formerly held Salenipur, and the Bais, whiise possessions were 
in Sarh to the south. The third ])lace is taken by the Gluiu- 
hans, who obtained the Narwal ialiiqa before tlie cession; 
while others are Parihars, Kachliwahas, Bhadaurias, Ratliors 
and Chandels. The Musalmans are mainly Sheikhs, Behnas, 
Baqirs and T^athans, with a few Manihars, Julahas and otluas. 
The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural, and the census returns 
show that over 06 per (tent, of tlie })o})ulation depends solely 
on cultivation for a means of subsistence, while an additional 
8*7 per cent, comes under the head of general labour. Per¬ 
sonal service and the supply of food and di ink make u]) 12 per 
cent., and the only industrial occupations worthy of mention 
are weaving and oil-pressing. 

In its physical aspects the tahsil exhibits considerahli? 
diversity of a,p])earance in the dilVerent tracts. In I lie south¬ 
west the determining feature is the Rind, whicli ^lo^\\^ in a 
tortuous (‘ourse through the tahsil, at a. distance ranging from 
two to four miles from the Ghatampur border; it is nowhere 
bridged, and during tlie rains it constitutes an ini]iassable 
barrier to traffic. The banks of the l iver rather resemble those 
in Fatehpur than in the upper part of its course: for on eitlier 
side is a belt of beJtar, as it is (*alled, consisting of scrub jungle 
and arid soil, cut up in every direction by deep precipitous 
ravines, the sides of wliicli a?’e often sheei* cliffs of kanhar. 
There is little, if any, cultivation in tliis l)elt, whicli is 
practically barren, but on both flanks, reaching up to its very 
edge, is a level stretch of continuous tillage, the soil being of 
the red variety that is everywhere characteiistic oi the Rind 
valley. Further north this soil passes gi'adually into a sandy 
loam, growing stiffer near Sarh, in the neighbourhood of which 
is a good deal of tisar. This tract is watered l>y the Fatelipur 
branch canal, the construction of which has conferred a great 
benefit on the pargana. Then comes the valley of the Pandu, 
which crosses the tahsil in a serpentine course, keeping nearly 
parallel to the Ganges till it reaches the Fatehpur border; but 
after making a short excursion into that district, it doubles 
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back to form the tahsil boundary to within three miles of its 
junction witli the Ganges. The Panda is here bordered with 
undulating country that becomes more marked after passing 
Narwal, and eventually develops into stretches of mingled 
sand, ns (IT and waste broken by ravines, of no agricultural 
value. The northern half of the tahsil, between the Pandu 
and the Ganges, is a fairly level tract with a grey loani soil of 
average (juality, degenerating into sand towards the rivers, 
while in every direction nsar is abundant, and in places the 
surface water collects in large depressions, the chief of which 
are the jliUs at Tilsahri, Saibasi, Patinas and Pliuphuar. The 
drainage is imperfectly carried off from the last by a water¬ 
course called the Paghaiya, wliicih joins the Pandu near the 
Falelipur boundai*y; and further east is another streamlet, 
known as the Blmnri, which falls into the same river. The 
tract is irrigated by the Haluakhada distributary of the 
Ganges canal, tailing into the Pandu near Purwa Mir. The 
last subdivision of the tahsil is the high clifl' of the Ganges, 
a. mixture of ravines and undulating ground with a few^ flat 
patches, the soil being generally a reddish, gritty bhtir that 
rapidly cakes into a hard though brittle surface when out of cul¬ 
tivation : there is much usar and kcnikar, means of irrigation 
are delicient owing to the ahsenc*-e of canals and the difficulty 
of coustructing wells, and tlie village sites are usually perched 
on the high bank, where the soil is of the poorest description. 
.P>elow^ the cliff there is merely a narrow strip of sand, and the 
area of alluvial cultivation is very small exc*ept in Domanpnr, 
wljere is a large island cni off Pom the mainland by a deep 
cliannel. 

The standard of development attained in Narwal is much 
the same as that of other* parts of the district. As elsewhere, 
a marked decline lias been observed in the cultivated area 
during the past thirsty years, and the present figure is below 
that recorded at tlie first regular settlement in 1840. It then 
amounted to 75,‘201 acres or 57'2 per cent, of the whole area, 
according to the surwey of that time. At the following settle¬ 
ment a considerable increase was found to have occurred, the 
area under tillage being 79,027 acres or 57*7 per cent, the 
total area being much * larger than before. About 1885 
symptoms of deterioration first became visible, and the 
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inferior lands began to drop out of cultivation; and this pro¬ 
cess continued till the end of the century, since which time 
there has been a slow but steady improvement. Tiie average 
area under the plough during the live years ending with 1906 
was 74,292 acres or 55*16 per cent, of the whole, this being 
almost ideutit*al witli the genei al proportion for t lu^ district. 
On tile othej* hand tlie area double-cro])ped is less ihan in any 
other pargaiia, averaging only 5,893 acres or 7*93 j:)er cent, 
of tlie net cultivatioi]. Tiie amount of ]>arren land is laige, 
as luiuli as 32,929 acres or 24*45 per cent, being tlius 
described, tliougli this includes 3,568 ac'res unde]* water and 
9,709 ac'ies ji)e]*manently oiaaipied by railways, roads, sites 
and the hk(W the lest is usiir. sand or ravines, which could 
never be ]u*oiight undei* tillage. The so c*alled tailturable 
area, 27,458 acres in all, comprises 6,55() acres of groves, the 
pargana bdng excej)ti()nally well wooded, and 1,776 acres of 
current fallow; two-tliirds of the remainder is classed as old 
fallow, and ])i*obal)]y mncli of it could be reclaimed tliough 
often it is little belter than barren waste, and its a.rabh^ qua- 
liti<'s are of the ]io()]*est. Tvfean.-^ of irrigation are fairly 
plentiful, and on an average 31*46 per cent, of the cultivated 
area (obtains w^ater. There lias been a maiked improvement 
in this respect of late yeai‘s, owing principally to the exten¬ 
sion of tilie carnal systcMn. Till recently the only canal supply 
was that afforded by the TTaluakhada distributary, which tra¬ 
verses the country between the Ganges and tlie Pandu; bnt the 
const] iK*tion of the Patehpur brandi has greatly benefited the 
land between the l^andu and tlie Pind. while the Bhelsa and 
otljei minors of the Ghatampur branch reach a number of 
villages in the extreme west. Out of 25,600 acres irrigated 
annually, 9,204 are supjdied by canals, and on ocvasioii this 
can be materially increased. Wells still irrigate 58*25 and 
otihei sources 5*79 pei* c‘ent., though the latter are very 
precarious and liable to fail when most required. The wells 
arc maiiily of the uinncwtared bric*k type, which prove very 
enduring, and the subsoil is usually firm eimugh to permit 
unprotected wells to last for several years. Doubtless the new 
canals have to some extent affected their stability, and in 
cases old earthen wells have been given a brick lining, a fact 
which in laige measure accounts for the remarkable 

21cd. 
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apparent increase in the number of brick wells, of which 
there were 1,604 at the last as compared with 721 at the pre¬ 
ceding settletr)ent. Masonry wells are rare and are considered 
a needless luxury, tdiose that exist beiufj;- seldom used for 
irri^^ation. 

■ The two harvests are approximately equal in extent, 
their relative position depending on the character of the 
season; on an average the rabi covers 39,604 and the kliarif 
40,139 acres. The dobule-cropped area amounts to 5,893 or 
7*93 per cent, of the 7iet cultivation, and tliough the ]>ropor- 
tioi] is the lowest in the distric't, tlu' total shows a marked 
increase when ('ompai’ed with tlie 2,300 acjes rec'orded in 
1870. The chief rabi staples are bailey and gram, which 
together ocxaipy 61*21 per cent, of tlie area sown, barley by 
itself being of little importaiu'c, while gram alone makes up 
only 2*56 per cent. The rest consists principally iii wheat, 
which by itself covers 2*71, and when mixed with bailey or 
gram 31*57 per cent. Other crops include pop])y, averaging 
234 acres, tobacco and garden produce. Tn the kliarif 54*34 
per cent, of the area is taken up by jaar and arhar in com¬ 
bination, and next come cotton and arhar with 21*53, bajra 
and arhar with 5*77, ric'e with 5*08, and maize with 1*74 per 
cent. Sugarcane averages 1,068 acres, but of late lias shown 
a nuirked iniproveuKait: but indigo, once the most valuable 
product of the tahsil, has practically disappeared. There 
is a good deal of garden cultivation, notably in the case of 
sweet potatoes and pa a, for wliich Barai Garhu lias long been 
famous. 

At the recent settlement the total area iiududed in hold¬ 
ings w^as 77,402 acres, and of this 8*5 per cent, was cultivated 
by proprietors, 61*9 by occupancy tenants and 26*7 by ten- 
ants-at-will, the remaining 2*9 per cent, being rent-free. The 
occuyiancy area is large, but none the less shows a consider¬ 
able decrease during the yiast thirty years, while tlie decline 
in proprietary cultivation indicates the extensive transfers 
wdiich have recently taken place. The average cash rental 
is Bs. 5*55 per acre, tenants-at-will paying Bs. 5*73 and those 
with rights of occupancy Bs. 5*48. As everywhere, there has 
been a general increase in the past thirty yenrs, but not to 
the same extent as in other parganas, the former rates for 
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the two classes being Rs. 5*21 and Rs. 4*97, respectively. Of 
the various cultivating castes Rralinians and Rajputs largely 
preponderate, holding 25*4 and 24*05 per cent, of tlie cash- 
rented area,' and paying Rs. 5*08 and Rs. 4*74 per acre, 
respectively. Next follow Ahirs, lidding 22*2 per cent, and 
paying Rs. 5*24, and then Kachhis with 0 per cent, and an 
average rate of Rs. 7*95. Musalmans, Banias, Chainars and 
Lodi IS constitute the bulk of the remainder. 

ddie 1 ‘evenue of the pargaaia at successive settlements is 
shown in the appendix, and in its fiscal history Narwal differs 
little, if at all, from the rest of the district.^ Apart ffom the 
alluvial land there are 464 nuihals, of wliicli i‘38 are single and 
261 joint zamindari, 41 are peilect and 24 imperfect patfidari. 
The old proprietors were Bais RajjMits in the east, Oautams 
of Argal ill the centre and Jaganbansi Brahmans in tlie west 
along the Rind. They had lost over one-third of their estates 
by 1840, and fully two-thirds by 1870; but the chief sufferers 
have been tlie Brahmans, whose lands have ]>assed to the 
Khattris of Miuiranwan in Unao, the Tiwaris of txulgaon and 
other money-lenders. The Rajputs retain 46 jiei’ c-ent. of tlie 
total area, the chief Gautam families being those of Raijiur 
and Burwai TvTir, and of the Bais those of Pali Bhogipur. 
Tilsahri, Hatliigaon and Phuphiiar. 


NONARI BAHADURPUR, Tahsil Rheorajpur. 

The village of Nonari Bahadurpur is generally known as 
Onha, which however also includes Baragaon and Jaswantpur. 
It lies in the old Rheoli pargana, in 26^ 37' N. and 79^ 58^ L., 
in the north-west corner of the tahsil, at a distance of six 
miles from Rheoli and 28 miles from Cawnpore. Onha is the 
name of a Chandel tahiqa representing an offshoot of Rheoraj- 
pur : it originally comprised 34 villages, ten of which were 
held as 72ankar; but Almas Ali Khan resumed the grant, 
leaving only ten villages with the family, and these ten were 
afterwards reduced by sale to six. The three villages men¬ 
tioned above are now treated as a single mahal, assessed at 
Rs. 3,796 and held by the Rawat of Onha : they have a 
combined area of 3,093 acres of which 1,380 are cultivated. 


* Appendix table IX and X. 
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Tlicie is jDLK'li rice land of [X)ot* (jiiality and a ^reat deal of 
v/-ycr, but tlie bettei' ptations a7*e irrii^aind fi-oui tlie Kansua 
disti'ibiitary. TJie comljiiiod population was 1,057 in 1847, 
and tliis bad risen to 1^,040 l^y ]89J , and })y the last census 
to *2.*J‘27 of \\ hoin 82 were Musalnians : tlie jirevailin^' Hindu 
castes ar(‘ lijabinans, (liandels and Hodhs. Nonari Ilabadur- 
pur contains a post-oftic‘e, an upper primary scliool and an 
aidtal seliool loi' pirls. 


PAnUL TjAPbUK, Tahsil ( i iiata m rn in 

Tlie A illaec is an old ]\Insalman settlement, standing' in 
20^ l.T N. and 80^ I J/ IT on tlu^ banks ot tlie Hind in the 
iiOT’tli-east of iJie talisil, some tu'o miles caist fi'om tlu^ road to 
(Hiataiupm- at a distaiic(‘ ol' nine mik's troiu tlu‘ latter and 
t\vent\ mi](^s from PaA\ai[)oi’e. ’ll possesses post-office, an 
ii])pei' prmiar\' sidiool. an aidcal school foi’ .i^irls, and a bazar 
in wliieli maf k(‘ts ai’c laid tw iec‘ a \\a?ek. The' population was 
2,157 III bsj7, and by 1891 liad lisc'ji to 2,011, while' at the 
last census it was 2,791, includin;_i a lar.ee' Brahman element 
and 229 Httsahuans. Tlu^ latte'r arc still the' jiroprietors of 
the Villa,Li'e, which assesse'el at Hs. 2),2)98 : the' te)tal area is 
2.(iJt) acres, of w hiedi some'. 1,405 are' e-iill i\ated; irri.j_;ation 
is ejbtaineel from the' (Jliatanipur elistiabutary, wliicli passes 
(lose to (lie south of the site. 


HANK! (JANdAtlANJ, TuJisil Cawnj>ouk. 

Hanki (1 an.<ia^an j, sea-e-alled to distin^Hu isli it from the 
adjoining villages of Panki Baha.duiiia^t'i*^* t^tid Panki Bhau 
8intih, stands in 20^ 27' N. a5id 89^ 15' P., on the north side 
of the Hast Indian Patlway and the metalled road to Tvalpi, at 
a distance of seven miles west from Ckiwiipore. A metalled 
Inanch t'oimects the main road with tlie Hanki station, and an 
uniTie'talleel road nortli-east from the village to Kalyan- 

pnr. Tt is a |)urciy a^rieultnral place, though it possess a 
small bazar, in whiedi markets arc held twice a week, with 
a few shops occaj)ied ^by braziers and corndealers. The 
population in 1847 w-as 8,050, but has since declined : it was 
2,598 in 1891 and at tlie last census 2,028, of whom 107 were 
Alusalmans. Tlie area of the village is 2,162 acres, and the 
roAemie demand is Ps. 2,792 : it is divided into two mahals, 
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both owned by C'liajidel Ivajputs; one ot them is held by Ixawat 
Sheoratan Sin^h. The owner of Vanki was foi’merly known 
as Kaja, but the title has never be*en ]e('o;^ihsed by the British 
Government. Much of the estate originally founded l)y Hirde 
Singh, a brother of Hindu Singh of Sax'hendi, lias I)een sold, 
but the remainder was saved on behali r)!* idiijraj Singh by the 
intervention of the C’onrt of Wards. 


lh\ HAS, TdiisiJ GHATAAiium. 

ddie village of Taras, also know)i as Shiikrpm- Ikiras, at 
one time' was the* ea])ital of a se]xarate ])argana. thougli it 
apf)eai*s to have ])een merged in (1 lialampin* at the time' oi tl'.e 
cession. It is now merely a large' agricultural villagi' standing 
in 26° 30' N. and 80° 13' Fh. on the road from lUiadeona \o 
Baripal and a sliort distaiu'c of its jmirtion w ith ihe old 

Mughal J'oad : it is live miles south-east fj-om (lhalampnr and 
about twtmty-s’x miles from Cawnpore. Fofinei'ly the Alu- 
ghal I’oad lan tlirougli the village, as is evident I'rom tlu" ruins 
of a^ tiiu‘ sarai and a cruciform mai*ket-p]ac(' ]>iiill. it is said, by 
Azam. th(' son of Aurangzel). The lands oi’ Taras are watered 
by th(' distributary of the same name, whicli passt's through 
the wc'stern portion : they are 1.254 ac.ii's in extern! , some 
3,2]0 acre's being cultivated, and are a'^sessed at Bs. 5.507. 
'^riie (jwuu'rs arc* a large body of reside]!t Bi’alimans. The 
])opulatiO]! mniibered 1,8.37 souls in 1847 and 2,576 iji 187*2, 
while it drop])i'd in 1801 to 2,395, but I'ose at the last c'ensus 
to 2,(>15 of whom only 56 were ]\Iusalmans. The village 
]!ossesses a lower primary school. 


TATWlvA, Tdhsil (1 ha^iampuf?. 

Batara is one of the many large villages of this tahsil and 
stands in 26° 14' N. and 8t)° 12' E., on the right-hand side of 
the main road to Ghatainpur, from which a branch here takes 
off to Gajner, at a distance of twenty miles from Cawnpore and 
about seven miles from the tahsil headquarters. It had in 
1847 a ])opulation of 2,768 souls, and this lose to 3j,211 in 187*2 
and to 3,267 in 1891, though at the last census the total had 
dropped to 3,083, including 73 Musalmans and a very large 
I3i*ahman community. The place has a bazar of some local 
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iniportaiice, in which markets are lield twice a week : it also 
possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and a small 
Rchool for oirly. In the month of Chait a fair of some note 
takes jilace in honour of Na^helin Devi. The villaoe lands are 
4,215 acres in extent and are watered by the Clhatampur and 
Dhadras distributaries : about 2,565 acres are under cultivation 
and the I'evenuo is Hs. 5.52(). There are 18 'ynahaJs, and the 
p] 0 ])iietors are (laur Rajputs of the Ivluinpur 'Dilwal family, 
Diahiiians and Banias. 


rUKHRAYAN, Tahsil Bhoonipur. 

A rising' town, which in 1804 ])ecaine tlie heackpuirters of 
the Jtho^jupur tahsil, staiidin.!^ in 26*^ 13^ N. and 79^ 50^ B., on 
the north side of tlje metalled iT)ad to Ixalpi, at a distanc^e of 
39 miles south-west from Cawn])ore. Raiallcl to the road on 
tlie south runs the Indian Midland Railway, with a station 
close to the site. UninetalhHl roads loaid to Berapur on the^ 
noilh, with ])ranches to Akbar*[)ur and Sikandra, and on the 
soutli to C'ha})ai\ehata on the Alu^^lial I'oad aial to l)cH)rahat 
on the Jiiinna. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings Riikhiayan contains 
a police station, a registj*ation-of(ice, a^ (ait tle-po.und, a post- 
office and a dispensary, opeiKul in .1894. Thcje is a middle 
vej nacular scliool, as well as a large pilni.ai y scJiool and an 
aided school for girls. The market is ot' considc'rable im- 
j)orlance, as the ])lace liy reason of ite favourable situation has 
attracted most of the trade from ATusanagar, Amrodha and 
otlic'i’ old bazai's in the neighbourhood. The' p(.)pujatioji lias in¬ 
creased lafiidly ol late years. In 1847 lhikhra 3 'an was a small 
market town with 1,546 inhabitants : and this figure had risen 
to 2,077 by 1891, while at the last census it was 2,675, in¬ 
cluding 175 Alusalmans and a large Bania community. The 
village lands are 1,481 acres in extent, assessed at JIb, 1,650 
and are held in four ^nahals by Brahmans and Banias-f ' 

PURA, Tahsil Biljtaur. 

The vihage of Pura stands in 26*^ 44^ N. and 80^ 6' E., 
occui)ying space between the grand trunk road and the 
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Gawnp(ue-A(;h}inerM Railway, on which tliere is a station ad- 
joinin^^ the nuiin site, at a distance of some nine miles south 
from Hilhaur and twenty-five miles frojn the district head¬ 
quarters. To the cast of the railway flows the Sheorajpur 
distributary of the Cawn])ore branch canal, and on this is an 
inspt‘(‘tion bungalow. On the main road is an encamping 
ground, and in thci village is a post-oflice and an upper pri- 
mai y school. The bazar is of some importance, and consists 
of a row of shops along the road : there aj'e no regular market 
days. The population in 1847 numbered ‘2,078, and has since 
remained stationary : it was 2,027 in lS91 and at the last 
census *2,122 including 147 Musalmans and a large community 
of lhaihmans. The lattei' own the village, save for a share 
held by a Kalwai* : the area, is 1,J77 acres, of which some 800 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Its. 3,007. 


IwVSDHAN, Tallsi> Bnocj n ipUK. 

A small and somewhat decaycal town standing in 26^ 21' 
N. and 70^ 4*2' R., on the south side of the road from Sikandra 
to Deraf)ur, from which a branc‘h leads south-east to Pukhra- 
yan, a distance of about fifteen miles : it is forty-two miles west 
from (Arwn])ore and sixteen miles from Akbarpur. Nothing 
is known of its histor\ till it became in ] SOI tlu^ residence of 
the lieirs of Himmat Bahadmy in whose possession the Sikan¬ 
dra |)argana remained till 1840. In 1847 Rasdhan was an im¬ 
portant market with a large trade in ghi, kusum and other 
articles, but at the jiresent time its (*ommercial Importance is 
small, though markets are held twice a. week; and the decline 
of the place is shown by the withdrawal in 1896 of the pro¬ 
visions of Act XX of 1856, which had been in force since 1861. 
The popidation in 1847 numbered 3,591 persons; but this had 
fallen to 3,367 by 1872, wliile in 1881 it was 3,146 and ten 
years later 2,776. The census of 1901 showed some improve¬ 
ment, the total then being 3,071, of whom 375 were Musal¬ 
mans. The place possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound and an 
upper primary school. The village lands extend over 2,319 
acres of which some 1,755 are cultivated, irrigation being 
obtained from the Rasdhan and Salahra distributaries of 
Bhognipur tahsil. The revenue demand is Rs. 3,700 and the 
owners are Goshains, Brahmans, Khattris and Banias. 
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KASUIjABAD, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

Tlie place wliich till 1H04 gave its name to the i^argami and 
talisii of ilasulabad, in that year divided between Billianr and 
J)erapnr, is little more than a mei‘e agricnltnral village stand¬ 
ing in 40' N. and 70^ 48' E., in the western extremity 

of the Bilhaui* tahsil, at a distance of eleven miles north from 
Jhinjhak station, twenty-two miles south-west from Bilhaiir 
and about forty miles north-west IVom (^awnpoie. Fi’om it 
several nnmetalled road J*adiate, leading to rThinjhak and 
Sikandra,, to Ihlhain* and Naaiarnan, to Makaaipm* and Ankin, 
to Sheoli and Ckiwnpore, to Riira and Akbarpnr, io Bidhuna in 
Etawah on the north-west and to Pbaphn nd on the west. 

Tlie name is derived from one Itasid Khan, an ollierwise 
unknown governor of the Mughal ])C‘nod. Tn the days of 
Akbar the pargaiia was known as Malkusah or Malgosa, vviiicli 
wa,s })ossibly identhail wath 1 hisiila.bad, thongjj the old name 
may })erha.ps be fom)d in Ala.lkanpmava near Kainjri. Bet¬ 
ween ITob and 1762 it \vas occupied on behalf of the Marathas 
by (lobind Kao Pandit, A\'iio rebuilt the mud fort, iii wiiich the 
tahsil buildings were' kx atc'd. The latter are now' utilised as 
()uarters foi* tlu* poticev whde the thana is a Jiew bnildijig well 
situated on the tort mound. The original constriu'tion of the 
foit is attributed to oiu‘ Amandas, a (.lahlot and the ancestor 
of tlie principal Jhijput rarnily of the ])lac(\ Tn addition to tlie 
polic'c station, Jiasulabad possesses a post-offi(*e, a cattle-])ound 
aaid an upper piamarv school. Mai'kets are held twice a week 
in tlie bazaj*, wliic'h contains a number of sliops; a hwv liaders 
je^.side in the town, but thc^ commercial im})ortance ot the ])lace 
is small. The population numbered 3,835 in 1847 and by 
1872 had risen to 4,331; but the removal of the tahsil led to 
a decline, and the total, which in 1891 was 4,004. had rmiher 
fallen by 1901 to 3,9f)5, of wdiorn 087 were Alnsalmans. The 
latter with the Rajputs are the julncipal inhabitants, but they 
are generally poor and very litigious. Tlie nuiKPja of Rasula- 
bad is very large/extending over 5,148 acres, oF whicli about 
2,190 are cultivaled.. The revenue is Rs. 4,900, and tlu‘ village 
forms a single co-perc*enary mahaJs, held by Rajputs of the 
Gahlot, Gaur, Chauhan, and Sengar clans, and by Musalrnans 
und Loliars; tlie priiudpal proprietor is Thakur Rajendra Baha¬ 
dur SingJi of Ivhanpur Dilwal. 
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RATANPUK, Tahsil Derapur. 

A large village in the extreme nortli of the tahsil, standing 
on the road from Kura to Kasulabad, in 26^ 37^ N. and 79^ 50^ 
E., at a distance of thirty-six miles north-west from ('awn{)ore 
and fifteen miles north of the tahsil headquarters. To the 
south flows the river Kind, winch is liere joiiied by its aftluent 
the Siyari. Katanpiu’ is an old Gaiir village, and of nine¬ 
teen mahals all but two, now in the ])ossession of. Bi ainuans, 
are held by members of that clan, including Tliakur Kaglninath 
Singh of Jalilia{)iir. The area of tlie whole is 2,53)5 acies, and 
the revenue demand is Ks. 3,975. Save foi- its size tlie place 
has no special claim to mention : it possesses an upfxM’ ])] unary 
school, and twic'.e a week a market lield hei’e. The population 
in 1847 wws 2,025, and by 1872 this hnd lisen to 3,120 while 
in 1891 it was 3,288. At the last census liow(‘vei’ it had 
dropped to 2,722, including 118 Musalmans and a very large 
•(.)} )o r*t i on of Kaj jdu ts. 


KAWATPUB, TahsU ( xwNPotm. 

ddie large subiu’bau village of Kawatjaii' stands in gq/ 
N. and 80^ 17^ T'T, .about three' miles west of Pawiipoic and 
adjoining Kalyaiipur and Maswanpm*, already descril)ed. It 
contained in 1817 a ]X)pulalion of 4,31 (> pc'rsons, tliongh this 
had dro])])ed to 3,120 by 1872; it rose to 3,138 in 1891, but at 
the last census was 3,1‘)3, including 320 Arnsalmans. Alaiiy 
of the inhabitants are directly oj* indiiectly ('onnccted with the 
city, and the place has little trade of its own : there is a small 
bazar containing several shops, occupied by braziers and 
others, and markets are held hei-e twice a week. The \illage 
also possesses a, lower primary school. lvawat[)ur has ai] aiea 
of 717 acres, of which some 440 are cultivated, and the 
revenue demand is Ks. 2,084. It belongs to the Clvnulel 
estate, now administered by the Braliman priests of the 
Kawat, from whom the place derives its name : an account 
of the family has been given in chapter III. The village is 
united with Ivakadeo on the east and Alaswanjnir on the west 
to form a single area for the pu^^poses of section 34 of the Police 
Act, V of 1861. 
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RURA, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

An important village in the north-west of the tahsil 
standing in 26^ 20^ N. and 79^ 54' E., at a distance of twenty- 
eight miles west from Cawnpore and eight miles north of the 
tahsil headquarters. With the lattej* it is c‘,onnectt'd hy a 
metalled road, while a second goes south-west to Eerapur. 
From the north of the village runs uninetalled road, and this 
after crossing the Etawah branch canal, which flows close to 
the site on the^ east, splits into two branches, one reading to 
SheoJi on the noith-east and the other to Rasulabad on tlie 
nortli-west. Hard by the canal bridge is an insj)ection bunga¬ 
low. To the soiitli of Ihe village runs the main liiu^ of the East 
Indian Railway and a sliort metalled road connects it with the 
station, which lies to the south-east. Owing to its favourable 
situation the plac-e possesses a considerable trade, and marktds 
are held liere twice a- week. The population rose from 1,345 
in 1347 to i,311 in 1872, wliile in 1891 it was 1,932 and at 
the last census 1,970, of whom 102 were Mnsalmans. The 
villag(‘ contains a ])ost-olfie(', a cattle-]»ound an iijq^er primary 
school, and a small school for girls. The area of the niaiiza, 
wduc'h is held in two 'rnahdls by Brahmans, is 1,127 acres, 
abonl 745 being under eul(i\ation, and liie revenue demand 
is Rs. 2,050. 

SA(TI I^]N1 )1, Tnhsil Cawnfohe. f 

Sacliendi or (diachencli is a small town standing in 20*^ 25' 
N. and 80^ 10' E., on the south side of the metalled road to 
I\al])i, at a distance of thirteen miles west from Cawujpore. 
Through it runs an uninetalled road from Sarh h) Sheoli, and 
to the east of the site flow^s the Kansna distrihntary of the 
Ganges canal. The place is said to have been founded by one 
of the Chandels named Cliachak Deo, who assumed the title of 
Raja and was the ancestor of the more famous Hindu Singh, 
one of the leading •chieftains of the district. The estate was 
finally confiscated for rebellion and sold by auction, the present 
owners being Eala Ganeslii Eal and other Khattris of Cawn¬ 
pore. In spite of its size and the existence of a small market, 
Sachendi is a purely agricultural place of no commercial im¬ 
portance The population rose from 5,217 in 1847 to 5,441 
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in 1853 and to 5,496 in 1865, but has since declined, the total 
bein^ 4,802 iu 1872 and 3,970 in 1891, while at the last census 
it was 3,869 of whom 343 were Musahuans and 53 Aryas. 
The place j)ossesses a ])olice station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and an upper primary scliool. lly the side of the main 
road is an encamping-ground with a stone depot attached. 
The area of the ^illage lands is 4,403 acres, of wliich 1,875 
are under cultivation, and the revenue demand is lls. 5,749. 
A large spac'C is occ'upied by the fort of the Cliandels which 
stands to the east of the main site. It is of irregular outline 
with six bastions, but is now in ruins and deserted. 

HA JETT, Tahsil (UiATAMruR. 

A village standing in 26^ 3' N. and 80^ 10^ E., on the 
left side of the main road fi’om Cawnpore to Hamirpiir, at a 
distance of thirty-three miles from the former and about seven 
miles south-west from Ghatampur. Tlie road is liei’e crossed 
by that from Srjuagar to Ainauli in the Fatelipui* disti’icd. 
The ])hic'e deseiNes mention as possessing a ])olice station, a 
posl-offi('e, a (‘attle-])Ound and a- small bazar, in which un- 
im])ortant markets aie held twice a week. The population in 
1901 numbered 868 souls, mainly Ixinanis, who share the 
village with IJanias and Panwar Itajputs. The area is 1,571 
acres, and the revenue demajid is Its. 1,700. 

HAljhjMlTGT TaltsiJ Narwau. 

This village gave its name to a pargana whicli was formed 
out of the old Akbari nialiaJs of Majhawan and Jajmau and 
remained in existence till 1837, when it was amalgamated with 
Sarli to form a single tahsil now called Na)‘wal. It stands in 
26^ 21' N. and 80^ 30' IT, about eleven miles south-east 
from Cawnpore on the road from Jajmau to Maharajpur and 
nine miles from Narwal. It is said to have been founded by 
one Salem Khan, the first Chaudhri of the new pargana : but 
nothing else is known of him. There was at one time a 
flourishing indigo industry here; but this has vanished and 
the village has declined, the population falling from 1,858 
in 1847 to 1,421 in 1891, while at the last census it was 
JL,315, of whom- 74 were Musalmans. Tliere is an aided 
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school at Sa(leni})iir, but nothing else of any interest 
whatever. area of the mcitiza is 1,616 acres, extending 

altnosi to the (fanges bank, and about 385 acres are 
cultivated; the reveiuie demand is Us. 2,060, assessed on 
eight rnahals which are owned by Brahmans, Khattris and 
Rajputs of the Ih’as, Cliandel and Chauhan elans. 

S \RAIi I. Tnhsil ( 'awnpore. 

Sapahi, otherwise wi'itten Sapai or Hapilii, is an agricul¬ 
tural village standing on the left or east bank of the Rind, in 
26^ 20' N. and 80° 11' E., a short distance to the w^est of the 
uniuetalled road from Jhdhnii to Sachendi and thirteen miles 
south-west fi’oni (Aiwnpore. It is noteworthy as being the 
seat ol one of the principal Chandel fjnnilies in the district, 
and is still held hy various mend)ca's of that clan. Tradition 
stales that tlu^ f)la(a‘ was fon?id(‘d b\ Faig J)eo, a brothei* of 
Sheoraj Deo, the first Raja of Shcorajpur. The village is now 
divided into six in<(]iah, the wliole being assessed at Rs. 2,702. 
The total aiwi is 2,351 acres, but only some 940 acres are 
cultivated, as miK'h of tlie hnid js poor and broket) h} the 
ravines of the rivta*. Tlie population numbered 1,241 in 1847 
and has since^ undergone little cliaiige, the total in 1901 hdng 
1,280, of whom all hnt wrve Tliiuhis. There is a lower 
]:<rimarv scdiooi in ilie \illage and an aided sehool for girls. 

8AUH, TitlisH Nauwat,. 

The village of Sarli, onc*e of some importance as giving 
its name to a paigana, lies jti 26^ fl' N. atul 80^ 21' E., at a 
distance of fifteen miles sonth from Cawn])oi'e and six miles 
west from Narwal. The ttiain site is hnilt on the south side 
of the rtjad from Ghatampnr to Halempnr, which is here crossed 
by that from Sheoli and Sacdiendi to Kora, wdiile a branch 
from the latter leads to Uarai Garhu and tlaue bifurcates, one 
road going to Narwal and the other to Bijulki. To the east 
of the village flows the Eatehpur branch canal, and near the 
bridge on the Salempnr road is an inspection house. The 
transfer of the talisil Jieadqnarfers to Na)A\al in 1843 led to 
the decline of 8arli, wliieh in 1847 ('ontained a population of 
1,079 inhabitants. The total had 2 *isen again to 1 ,933 in 1872, 
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but by 1891 it had dropped to 1,889 and at the last census it 
was 1,731 , iradudino' a large number of Bralmians and 65 
Miisalnijins. The village was originally settled by Gautam 
Rajputs, but is now held by Rralniians in iKiHidari tenure at 
a revenue of T\s. 8,157, the area being ‘2,587 acres of which 
some 1 ,040 are under cultivation. The jdace contains a })olice 
station, which will pi’obably be abolished in the near future, a 
post-office, cattlc-])ound and a largo upper ])riuia)‘v school. 

SARWAN KHl^lARA, Tahsil AKUAinu i:. 

The village of Sarwan Khera stands ni 26° 21^ N . and 80° 
6' R., at a distance of two miles south-east from tlie Parman 
station on the Indian Midland Riuhvay, ten miles east-south¬ 
east from Akharj)nr and nindi'en mi](‘s fioni Oawn])ore. Tt is 
traversed by a road from Sachendi to Gajncr, which is joined 
by a second branch from the Kalpi road, rahin^ off ;0 liania 
and going past the railway station. The village lands c'xtend 
over 2,637 acres, and watennd by tlie Harwaii KluTa distributaiy 
of tlie Ghatampur canal, which flows about a mih' to the east : 
the area under cultivation is 1,750 acres, and tlie revenue 
demand is Rs. 4,712. The j)la(a' ('ontained in 1901 a popu¬ 
lation of 2.113 persons, including 4t Musahnans and a large 
body of (diauhan Raj[uits. The lattcug who belong to the ori¬ 
ginal colon\ of 8eo7itha, have lost their proprietary rights, the 
inesent ownei’s of the three inahals being a Brahman, a 
Kalwar, and Kashi Das, a Chainar of Gavipiore. Sarwan 
Kheia posses-^es a post-offiee and a lowei’ juhnarv school : the 
liaza.r, known as Nauniha, is of considerable local importance 
and mark(U-^ are held twice a week. 


SHEOIjT, Tahsil Rceouajput:. 

The village of Sheoli formerly gave its name to a pargana, 
which comprivsed the taluqas of Onha and Sakrej, and was 
amalgamated with Sheorajpur in 1861. The place is of great 
antiquity, and its name is attributed to the discovery of an 
image of Shiva by a Banjara engaged in clearing the forest. It 
was included in the Chandel estates, but has now passed 
wholly out of the hands of that clan. The ])lace stands in 
26° 36' N. and 80° 4' E., at the junction of several unmetalled 
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roads leading from Cawnpore, Sbeorajpur, Bithur, Sachendi, 
Tigain and Rasnlabad, the last being joined by branches from 
Derapur and Rura : it is ten miles sf)uth-east from Sbeorajpur 
and twenty-two miles from the district headquarters. The 
village consists of four tJiolxs or divisions, known as Birtiana, 
Tiwariana, Dhakan and Hiraman, with a total area of 4,393 
acres of which 2,018 acres are cultivated : irrigation is obtained 
from the Sheoli branch of the Kansua distributary. The 
first two tJioks are held by Brahmans, as their names imply, 
and the othei's by Bi'ahmans and Sengar Rajputs : the revenue 
demand foi- the wliole village is Rs. 0,435. The population of 
Sheoli rose fr(U)i 4,5()4 in 1847 to 5,128 in 1853, but after¬ 
wards dropped to 4,179 in 1872 and to 4,010 in 1891. At the 
last census it was 4,287, of whom 199 were Musalmans. The 
plac*e f)ossesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a 
canal iuspection bungalow, an u])pei' primary school and a 
school for girls; there is also a Sanskrit school maintained by 
Chaube Jwala Prasad, the leading zamindar of the place. 

SHEORAJPUR, Tahsil Sheouajpur. 

The capital of the pai'ganai and tahsil of Rheorajpur stands 
in 2fi^ 41^ N. and 80^ 9' E., on the grand trunk road sorije 
twenty-one miles north-west from Pawnpore. Parallel to the 
road runs the meti*e-gauge railway, witli a station close to the 
main site. A cross road fiom Rarai (faug on the Ganges 
passes through the town, leading to Rheoli on the south-east. 
Rheorajpur is said to have been founded by Rheoraj Deo, the 
first of the Chan del Rajas, in 1336. He built a fort in which 
the family resided till its destruction after the Mutiny : there 
was anotlier fort belonging to the Chandels at Radhan, a 
considerable village on the Ganges near Pura. The place 
contains no ancient remains, though in the adjoining village 
of Chhatarpur is very old temple which is regarded with the 
greatest veneration. The town is noteworthy only on account 
of its possessing the tahsil buildings, as well as a police 
station, a post-office, a road bungalow, a cattle-pound, a 
dispensary, a middle vernacular school, a lower primary school 
and an aided school for girls. The dispensary, known as the 
Radhan Dispensary, is near the railway, and is maintained 
from the Amarnath trust fund. 
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Sheorajpur Khas is a small fnaiiza of 168 acres, but the 
town lies principally in Rajpnr and Ihirrajpiir, and also in- 
i^ludes Dnbiana, Mnnderi and Patkapin*. These had at the last 
census a population of 4,587 persons, of whom 727 were 
Musalmans. The only industry of the place is weaving, but 
the market is of considerable imf)()i’tance owin^* to its situation. 
A large fair takes place at Chhatar])iir on tlie occasion of the 
Sheoratri festival, and smaller gatherings occur at other times. 
Act XX of 1856 has never been applied to the town, but the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, and section 84 of Act V of i861 
are in force. 


SHl^.OPAJPTTP T<fhsil. 

The Slieorajjmr tahsil lies between Cawnpore on the 
south-east and Pilham* on tlie nortli-west, tlie western and 
soutli-westejai })OLindary being formed by those of Derapur and 
Akbarpur, while on the north the river (fanges separates it 
from the Unao district. Owing to the variatioii in the (‘ouvse of 
tliat river the total area is apt to vary from time to tiimn and 
the average for the five years ending in 1006 w^as 172,088 
acres or 268*88 square miles. 

The tahsil remained unaltered in 1894, but in early days 
it experienced many changes. The original pargana of Sheo¬ 
rajpur comprised merely the domain of the Thija of that name, 
and to this was added the iahiqa of Parechamau in 1806. The 
western portion formed a separate pargana under the name of 
Sheoli, while the south and soutli-west belonged to 'Bithur. 
The parganas underwent some alterations in 1840, when 
Sheoli received nine villages from Akbarpur and one fiom 
Rasnlabad in exchange for seven transferred to Bithur, while 
at the same time two villages were given to Sheorajpur from 
Bithur and one was transferred to the latter pargana, and five 
which had been cut off from the Ganges in 1848 were assigned 
to Oudh. In 1861 Sheoli was merged in Sheorajpur, and at 
the same time the Bithur pargana was abolished, the terri¬ 
tory being divided between this tahsil and Jajmau or Gawn- 
pore. 

The tract forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powered officer on the district staff, wa'th a tahsrldar stationed 
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at Sheorajpur, and foi- the purposes ol' civil jurisdiction it is 
included in the circle ol the Cawnpore niunsif. There are 
poJi< e statioJis .it Slieor ^ jpur and Slieoli; but their circles by no^ 
means (‘onipi ise the Avhole ai'ca, as 183 villages belong to the 
'Bithin' thana, 54 to Sachendl and 31 to Kainjri, although the 
]n*o}iosed abolition ol tlie last will involve their transfer to 
Slieo] f. 

I'he ]MDpulation m :hs53 numbered 7*2/215 persons, but this 
was exclusive of tlu‘ Hithur villages subsequently transfen:ed. 
Tile Total in 1865 was 154,827, but by J872 it had fallen to 
J4l,842; and though it rose to 150,728 in 1881, the next 
f'cnsus witnessed a decline, the' number of inhabitants being 
147,823. During the following ten years the population re¬ 
mained stationary and in lOOl the total was 147,010, including 
60.721 females. This gaAc an average density of 536 to the 
s(|!ijte mile, a tigurc' whic*li is exceeded only in Cawnpore. 

( lassified by religions tliere were 141,632 Hindus, 6,2*27 
]\I(i^aimans, -4*2 Riklis, live* Christians and four Aryas. Among 
tiic' Hindus Brahmans largely ])redomjnate, numbering 30,598 
soiii^: next to these come Clunnars with 16,207, Rajpnts with 
1 I .osC). Aliij’s with 10,417, ijodhs with 8,051, Jvoris witli 
7.o7s. Knrmis witli 6,595 and (la-dariyas with 5,689. Other 
c-asit's occairiing in numbers exceeding two thousand are 
Kacldns, Telis, Nais, Dhanuks, ivahars, Banias and Dhobis. 
T1 h‘ Haj})uts heloiig to man\ different clans, the cliief being 
the Chandels witli 3,575 I’epresentatives, followed by Gaiirs, 
Chauhans, Kachhwurhas and Sengars. The Mnsalmaiis are 
pi iiH igalh Slnukhs, 2,352, Behnas, Bathans, and Faqirs. 

'File tahsil compiiscs 327 villages, but no town worthy of 
the name. The largest places are Sheorajpur and Chaubepnr 
oil ihc grand trunk road, while there are several overgrown 
agvic'ultural communities, in most cases c'onqirising two or 
more combined sites, such as Sheoli, Kashiymr, Baghpur and 
Kakupur. The population is almost w^holly agricultural, and 
accordnig to the census returns nearly 68 per cent, of the 
y)eo])]e were direclly dey:)endent on cultivation, and about 7 
per cent, on general hibour, the only industry of any import- 
niiee being cotton-w^eaving. 

Means of communication are very fair. Through the east 
runs the metre-gauge line to Farrukhabad, with stations at 
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Chaubepur and Sheorajpur, and the south-west corner is 
traversed by the East Indian Railway, on which there is a 
station at Bhaupur. The ^^rand trunk road closely follows 
the course of the former, and there is a network of unmetalled 
roads, most of which concentrate on Sheoli, whether they lead 
from Sachendi, Kalyanpur and Bithur in the Cawnpore tahsil, 
from Rura and Tigain in Akbarpur and from Man^alpur, 
Easulabad and Sheorajpur. For the ferries over the Ganges 
reference may be made to the appendix, where also will be 
found lists of the markets, fairs, schools and post-offices of the 
tahsil. 

Like Bilhavir to the north, Sheorajpur is divided phy¬ 
sically into several different and clearly distinct tracts. There 
is the usual strip of alluvial land along the Ganges, com¬ 
prising 21 mahals, in many of which the culturable area is 
very small, the soil for the most part being barren sand; they 
were last inspected in 1903, and w^ere assessed at Rs. 659. 
The high bank is of much the same cliaractei’ as in Bilhaur, 
having a hard sandy soil, few facilities for irrigation and an 
undulating surface broken by many ravines. Here and there 
are to be found level j)lots witli a fairly fertile soil reaching to 
the very eu,^e of the cliff and fully cultivated, and these form 
extensions of the.upland loan tract which stretches inland for 
a considerable distance. Through the western portion of this 
belt flows the Non, which has its origin in the swamps on the 
southern borders of Bilhauj . At first a mere brook, with a very 
tortuous and ill-defined course, it gradually gains in import¬ 
ance, and after crossing the grand trunk road has a marked 
influence on the land in its vicinit}^ having wide expanses of 
sand on either bank, the surface being very undulating and 
cut up by ravines; the latter increasing in length and depth as 
it approaches its junction with the Ganges in the extreme north 
of tahsil Cawnpore. In the upper portion of its course the 
land lies low and is full of swamps, the soil being a stiff clay 
and often impregnated with reh, from which the river derives 
its name. This swampy clay embraces the north central area 
of the tahsil and merges gradually into a mixture of loam 
and usar, with rice-bearing depressions in several places the 
tract, which extends to the southern boundary, being identical 
in appearance to that in Bilhaur. It is traversed by the river 

22cd. 
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Pandu, which has a well-defined ^channel and exercises little 
influence on the land in its neighbourhood, although the soil 
becomes somewhat more sandy towards the Cawnpore border. 
The country to the west of the Pandu is drained by a streamlet 
known as the Laukiha, which joins the former river in Cawm 
pore, but it is of little importance and is always dry in the cold 
weather. The south-west portion of the tahsil lies in the 
valley of the Pind, winch touches the boundary for a few miles 
in two places, separating Sheorajpur from Derapur and Akbar- 
pur. This is a large stream with a deep c*haiinel, and as the 
soil along its course is soft and sandy, the banks are generally 
undulating and broken by small ravines. Tlie river is joined 
near the extreme south-western (corner of the talisil by a tri¬ 
butary (allied the 8upa, \vhi(‘h carries dowm the drainage fiom 
the interior during the rains, having its origin in the swaamy)y 
depression near Nonari Bahadurpur. The soil of the Rind 
valley is of tlie usual characteristic variety, being a light 
reddish loam with a considei'able admixture of sand and prac¬ 
tically free from usar. it is natinally fertile, though inferior to 
the upland loam of the eastern villages. 

On the whole the tahsil is better than Bilhaur, and the 
amount ot usar, though large, is much less than in the country 
to the noi'tli. At the settlement of the area under tillage 

w^as 87,i25(S acres, and thirty years later it had risen to 94,563 
or 55*95 j^er cent, of the whole. It subsequently exhibited a 
marked decline, the nadir being rea(died in 1896-97 when 
only 81^,011 acres were cultivated, while in tlte ten years 
ending in 1901-02 the annual average was 87,389. Already 
however an improvement was visible, and in the following five 
y^ears the average area under the ])lough was 91,697 acres 
or 53*28 per cent., and this would have been considerably 
higher but for the relapse to 88,089 acres in 1905-06. The 
barren area is remarkably large, amounting to 52,000 acres or 
30*22 fier cent, of the entire tahsil, though from this should be 
deducted the 5,875 acres under water and 7,208 occupied by 
sites, roads, railways and the like. The remainder of the area, 
28,392 acres in all, is described as culturable, though 
it is probable that the land still available for profitable 
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tillage represents but a small proportion of this amount : the 
figure includes 7,908 acres of groves and 3,460 acres of current 
fallow. 

In the matter of irrigation Sheorajpur is as well })rovided 
as any part of the district, and a great improvement has been 
effected in this respect by the develoyunent of the canal system. 
The land between the Ganges and the Non lias materially 
benefitted by tlie extension of the Hheoraj]nir distributary and 
the shorter channel known as the Dubiana. Between the 
Non and the Pandu flows the Gawnpore branch canal, giving 
off the Mad]if)pur, Taktauli, riglit and left Kanjitpur and the 
Kalyanpur iiistributaries; wdiilc the doah of the Pandu and 
Hind is supplied by the Kaaisua distributary of tlm Ptawah 
bi'anch and its supplementai’y channel the Sheoli. On an 
average 50‘77 per cent, of Ilje cultivated area is w^atered, and 
out of 46,552 acres 84,815 or 74*79 per cent, arc irrigated 
from canals, 9,082 acres from wells and 2,655 from tanks and 
other sources. There are some 1,300 bihck w^ells, of the usual 
half-masonry type, and the number has largely increased since 
1870; but at tlie same time it wnuld appear that wells have 
been supplanted to a considerable extent by the canals. 

If the actual area under cultivation shows a decline, there 
has been a very marked increase in another direc'tion, the area 
bearing two crops in the year having risen from 13,082 acres 
in 1870 to a ])resent average of 27,396, or no less than 29*88 
per cent, of the Jiet area tilled, this being by far the highest 
proportion in the district. It has involved a notable exjaansion 
of the kharif harvest, which now averages 58,869 as against 
56,697 acres sown for the rabi. In either case the fluctuations 
are great, and the relative position depends largely on the 
character of the season. In the quality of the v'Tops grown the 
tahsil compares favourably with the rest of the district, and a 
decided improvement has been achieved of late. Wheat now 
averages 28*05 per cent, of the rabi area, while mixed with 
gram or barley it makes up an additional 17*69 per cent. 
Barley, alone or mixed with gram, occupies 46*06 and gram by 
itself 3*65 per cent. There are some 650 acres under poppy, a 
large amount of garden crops and potatoes and a little tobacco. 
In the kharif the usual combination of juar and arhar takes 
up 33*^3. cotton and arhar 14*2 and bajra and arhar 3*54 per 
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cent. Among the chief staples is maize, which lias grown in 
popularity to a surprising extent and now accounts for 23*76 
per cent, of the kharif, and other staples include rice with 9‘91, 
sugarcane with 3*82 and indigo with 7 14 per cent. The 
last still survives with greater pertinacity than in other parts 
of the district, but the decline in the last few years has been 
very marked : the average for five years is 4,206, but the figure 
in 1906-07, the last yeaj\ was only 2,761 acres. The loss has 
been immense, for the crop was very profitable and the zamin- 
dars sunk large sums in vats and fa(‘torics : some idea of its 
former importance may be gained from the fact that as late 
as 1891-92 the area was no less than 18,286 acres, or more 
than one-fourth of the entire kharij. 

At the rec'cnt settlement the area included in holdings was 
96,366 acres, and of tliis 60,154 or 62*4 per cent, were in the 
hands of ocuaipancty tenants, the figure having remained prao- 
tic-.ally unchanged for thirty years. Proprietors cultivated 12*9 
and tc'uants-at-will 21*2, while the remaining 3*5 per cent, 
was rent-free. Simple cash rates are the almost invariable 
rule, and the average rental is Rs. 6*23 per acre, the highest 
in the district : that of tenants-at-will being no less than 
Rs. 7*35, while for c:>c*.cupancy lands it is Rs. 5*84. The rise 
has been very great, as in 1870 ordinary tenants paid but 
Rs. 5*07 and privilc^ged tenants Rs. 5*02. There is a consider¬ 
able dilference in the rates paid ])y the various castes c:>f culti¬ 
vators, for Kac'lihis, who hold abcjut 3 })er cent, of the tenant 
aiea, pay as much as Rs. 8*71, Kurmis and Charnars, with 
5'5 and 4*9 per cent, respectively, pay Rs. 7*25 and Rs. 7*05; 
while Rajxmts pay no more than an average of Its. 5 82 on 16'4 
per cent. On the other hand the dominant factor is the 
quality of the land, the higher castes generally holding the 
better fields. Brahmans cultivate 31*5 per c^ent. of the cy^ea 
and pay Rs. 6*58; while Ahirs, who have 13*5 per cent., pay 
only Rs. 5*49 : and similarly the respective rents of Tjodhs and 
Gadariyas, whose cultivation amounts to 6*2 and 5*9 per cent, 
the whole, arc Rs. 5*81 and Rs. 5*18. 

The revenue demand of the tahsil at successive settlements 
is shown in the aj^pendix."^ Excluding the alluvial lands, 
there are now 848 mahals^ of which 466 are joint zamindari^ 
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264 are ov^jaed by single j:>i‘oprietors, 71 are perfect and 47 
imperfect pattidan. The history of Sheorajpur is practically 
the history of the Chaiidels, which need not be here repeated; 
and apart from them the only landowners were the Dube 
Chaudhris of Bithur and the Kurmis of the north-west, who 
derived their title fi'om the Sheorajpiir Baja. The hereditary 
zamindars had lost more than half their anc'.estral property by 
1870, and since that date much of the remainder has been lost 
to the Chandels, whose only laroe properties are Onha and 
Eawatpur while even the latter is now a religions trust in the 
hands of Brahmans. Ivurmis have gained considerably, but 
the increase in their estates is small in comparison with that of 
the Brahmans, who are now tlie chief proprietors of the 
tahsil. 


R I K AN DB A, Ta h sil Bn o o K i puk . 

An old town standing in 26^ 22' N. and 79^ 37' E., on the 
Mughal road in the north-west of the tahsil, at a distance of 
forty-five miles from Cawnpore and about seventeen miles from 
Pukhrayan, Branch roads lead to Rasdhan and Derapur on 
the east, to Bijamau ferry on the Jumna on the south-west and 
to Mangalpur, Basulabad and Bilhaur on the north-east. The 
place is said to have been founded by Hikandar Lodi, though 
nothing is known of its history beyond the fact that it sup¬ 
planted Bikispur, an old village on the Jumna, as the capital 
of a pargana which remained in existence till 1861. From 
1804 to 1840 the tract was the jagir of the heirs of Himmat 
Bahadur Goshain, as already narrated in the history of the 
district. In old days the town was of some importance owing 
to its position on the main road, but the market now is of 
purely local significance. There is an old Mughal sarai 
here, and numerous remains of tombs and buildings testify 
to the former prosperity of the place. The population in 
1847 numbered 3,484, b;it this had fallen to 2,952 by 1872, 
partly as the result of the destruction by an incendiary fire of 
a large portion of the town in 1861. By 1881 the total had 
further declined to 2,100, and this led to the withdrawal of 
Act XX of 1856 which had been in force since 1861, while 
in 1891 the number of inhabitants was only 1,947. The last 
census however witnessed a marked improvement, the total 
rising to 2,667, including 743 Musalmans and many Kurmis. 
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The place possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and an upper primary school; markets are held in the 
bazar twice a week. The revenue fuaiiza of Sikandra is 2,221 
acres in extent, of which about 1,515 are under cultivation : 
irrigation is obtained from the Sikandra, Salahra and Rasdhan 
distributaries of the Bhognipur canal, and on the first-named 
tliere is an inspection bungalow about a mile to the south of the 
town. The revenue demand is Its. 8,445, and is assessed on 
eight mahals : the bulk of the land is held by the Gaur Ilaj- 
puts of Khanpur Dilw'al, the rest being in the possession of 
Mnsalmans, Banias and Itrahmans. 


SIBSAITL, Tahsil Nauwal. 

This large agricultural village stands in 2G^ 16' N. and 80^ 
80' B., to the south of Maharajxmr on the grand trunk road, at 
a distaiuce of fifteen miles fiom Cawnpore. To the east of the 
village, but actually situated in Phiiphuar, is the Birsaul station 
on the East Indian Bailway, from which a metalled road, con¬ 
nected with Maharajpur, runs to Narwal. The ])laceus notice¬ 
able only for its size and the nmnbei’ of its inhabitants. The 
area is no less than 4,872 acres, of which 2,705 are cultivated, 
irrigation being obtained from the recently consti’ucted 
Subhauli branch of tlie Haluakhada distributary. The revenue 
demand on acx'ount of tlie 28 nialiaJs is Bs. 7,247, and the pro¬ 
prietors are Bais, the original settlers of the village, Gautam, 
Gaur and Baghubansi Bajputs, Brahmans, Kalwars and 
Kayasths. The population was 8,908 in 1847, but lias declined 
falling to 8,470 in .1872, while it was 8,502 in 1H91 and at 
the last census 8,485, including 8f^) Musalmans and large 
bodies of Bais and Brahmans. Sirsaul possesses a post-office, 
an upper primary school and a bazar in which maikets are 
held twice a week : the Dasahra festival is the occasion for a 
fair of little importance. 

T AEG AON, Tahsil Ghatampuu. 

A large but purely agricultural village standing in the 
extreme north of the pargana, in 26^ 15' N. and 80^ 8' E., at 
a distance of twenty-two miles south-west from Cawnpore and 
nine miles north from the tahsil headquarters. Along the 
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western boundary flows the Non river and to the east is the 
Ghatampur branch canal, which liere gives off the Bhadras and 
Tilsanda distributaries. The village lands are 3,490 acres in 
extent, some 2,300 acres being under cultivation, and are 
assessed at Es. 4,500. They are held in co-parcenary tenure 
by Chandels, Sengars and Brahmans. The population at the 
last census was 2,367, of whom 58 were Musalmans, fully one- 
fourth of the inhabitants being Chandels. 


TITjSAHBT, TaJisil Nakwal. 

The adjoining sites of Tilsahri Buzurg and Tilsahri Khurd 
stand on the unmetalled road from Narwal to Chakeri station, 
in 26^ 19' N. and 80° 25' E., at a distance of seven miles north 
from the tahsil headquarters. They contained in 1901 a popu¬ 
lation of 2,675 persons, of whom 97 were Musalmans, the 
inhabitants of Tilsahri Khurd alone numbering 2,030. The 
place is purelj^ agricultural, but possesses a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week, as well as an upper 
primary ^^hool. A small fair takes place during the month of 
Chait in honour of Nanda Devi. Tilsahri Khurd has an area 
of 1,582 acres, is assessed at Bs. 3,200 and is owned partly by 
Gautam Rajputs and partly by Kalwars. Tilsahri Buzurg, 
in spite of its name, is a smaller village some 1,240 acres in 
extent and, like the other, is an old Gautam property. 
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Total .. 1,?53,8GS 673,932 584,936 1,110,628 609,377 5.30,75 112.139 j 60,149 51,990; 6,101 3,£06 2.195 
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'J ABLE III. — Vital 8iati8t%C8, 




Births. 




Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 

Males. ^1 

females 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 


i 1 

Males. jPemales 

! ‘ 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 

7 , 

3 I 

9 

1891 

40,862 

21.434 

19,428 

33-78 

44,287 


23,854 

t 

•20,433 1 

36*61 

1892 

41,568 

21,679 

19,889 

34*36 

40,432 


21,741 

18,691 

33-42 

1893 

47,583 

21,848 

22,735 

39*33 

30,067 


16,090 

13,977 

24*85 

1894 

48,778 

25,538 

23,240 

40-32 

58,538 


30,987 

27,551 

48-39 

1895 

45,113 

23,747 

21,366 

37*29 

30,676 


16,295 

14,381 

25 * 36 

1896 

36,789 

24,158 

21,631 

37 * 85 

37,864 


20,458 1 

17,406 

31-30 

1897 

36,389 

19,251 

17,138 

30*08 

51,159 


27,680 

23,479 

42-29 

1898 

41,826 

21,951 

19,875 

34-57 

35,721 


18,566 j 

17,155 

29-53 

1899 

55,002 

28,798 

26,204 

45*47 

46,148 


24,120 

22,028 

38*15 

1900 

47,857 

24,972 

22,903 

*39*5.s 

35,253 


18,565 

16,688 

*29*14 

1901 

69,377 

30,782 

28,595 

47*16 

47,247 


24,487 ' 

22,607 

37-53 

1902 

51,006 

31,854 

29,152 

j 48*46 

62,310 


31,126 

31,184 

49*50 

1903 

()0,061 

31,238 

28,823 

47-71 

65,6o4 

33,218 

32,386 

52*11 

1904 

58,496 

30,631 

27,865 

46*4(J 

50,631 

25,662 

24,969 

40*22 

1905 

50,312 

26,294 

24,018 

39-97 

58,496 

29,861 

28,635 

46*47 

1906 

46,994 

24,530 

22,464 

37*39 

74,875 

38,489 

36,386 

59*48 

1907 

44.979 

23,506 

21,473 

35*7;: 

06,226 

33,611 

32,615 

52*61 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

47,620 

24,959 

! 

22,661 

37*8c 

78,910 

1 

1 

48,641 

38,259 

1 

62*67 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 


* The rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 1891 


COU8U8. 
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Table IV .—Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from— 


1891 

ISd^A 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
L918 
L919 


Tear. 


All 

causes. 


44,287 

40,432 

30,067 

5e,538 

30,676 

37,864 

51,159 

35,721 

46,148 

35,253 

47,247 

62,310 

65,604 

50.631 

58,496 

74,875 

66,226 

78,900 


Plague. 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fever. 

com¬ 

plaints. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1,117 

2 

34,943 

828 


786 

1 

31,771 

546 

.. 

14 

2 

22,991 

317 


5,836 

22 

42,016 

758 


343 

58 

23,448 

343 

.. 

85 

559 

28,587 

318 

•. 

778 

99 

40,239 

839 

.. 

19 

1 

28,195 

213 


1 

3 

34,357 

405 

4 

96 

23 

25,930 

320 


805 

92 

32,516 

437 

9,753 

53 

148 

32,184 

794 

13,972 

357 

66 

28,244 

1,181 

6,218 

29 

34 

26,671 

699 

13,210 

! 8 

38 

20,089 

593 

4,105 

2,024 

183 

45,268 

968 

11,297 

290 

16 

40,126 

510 

1,352 

1,393 

154 

57,250 

516 












Table V .—Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1314 Fasli, 
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Table \l,-'Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Akharpur, 
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* No returns available on account of settlement operations. 









Table VI (coTitinued). —Area in acres under the 'principal crops, Tahsil Bilhaur, 
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No returns available on account of settlement operations. 








Table VI (continued).—^r«a in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Bhognipur, 


VJll 


Cawnpore District 



Indigo. 

CO go <5 Oi CO CO o CO ( 

^©co.-^a>cococot-cq 1 

COt-O^OJf-f-^iOCOr-l 1 

1 


Sugar¬ 

cane. 

lOOoOt-t^r-fOIC^CMt- 

0DiO’^kO00^»0O0:>C^ 

»-(T-lCMrHCqCT<MCOCM'^ 


i 

[ 

; Maize. 

1 

L^cococ<iO»o-^t-Oc« 

COrMiOr-il^COt- 

oqoococoj^^t-'coo coco 

CN r-T GS| f-T 


Juar 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

dC<lOTH^t->T»<OiOCO 

OOlOCOt'-OOCOOkOCM 
coocrsf-^L-T-tcoocMaj 
coincdo^ CO t^o^t^c^ao 

CMCOCMCOCOCOOOtHCOCO 

a 

k 

Bajra 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

T-40<MOicOi-ir-icor'«^o 

CDCOt— COCDCOCOCO'«^i'-f1 

lO CO GO cc OjU'- 

cT Oi orT otT lo cq" co" *o 00 “ co' 

r-f 1—(f-Hi—fWCMi—fWr-J 


Cotton 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

'cH CO 0 0 t" cc fX> CO 

T—iOCOOIt-CO-^COtH 05 
i—t *0 CD t—1 cq CO C5 cci CO 

L- CO 0 * cq 50' 50 i.~ rH 

rH i—i 1 — 1 1 — 1 »-i cq 1 T— ( rH tH 


ci 

COCOCit— tHOOOj-tico 
i0005QCOOTH'rti'<Jt>0 
<0 L- lO 00 00 CO 

05 CO id* »o~ »-r cq lid ocT 

1 

_t 

c« 

*0 

C0O»O'V^c0'rHC050L'-l>• 

Oco COOOiOCOt— oco 

»00*0'^CCi'«.J1C7q^aOr-( 

06 05 o' 50 »d cd cxT t’-^ 

CO t- L- t- CD 50 CO CO 

i 

Opium. 

i050 t-|;'-C0OC0CDC0'«S« 

.Hr-|50Ot-'«t«C0 05QDC^ 
rH tH tH tH rH tH 

t 

i 

Barley 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

a. OO05Q05OTO^or'- 
0DCDCOCO5O5OTH-^Cflt-- 

iz;^cr5CDcqcocqcocOHH^ 
rrT .—r oo” c-q hT CO* CO* r-T cq 

CqCqrHDtCMCNCOHHCNCM 

i 

-! 

Gram. 

,-4H<OOtHC<ICOaOCNtH 

oocncococoait'-t-'t^co 

o- CO tH CO 50 cq 05 t- 

iH cq* 5o" 05 cd 50 CO CO cd" 

THCMCSStHtHiH rHrHtH 

^ ! 

1 

i 

1 

Wheat 

mixed. 

00 50 CM 50 00 0 0 0 50 

HlrHCOCOOCOO^^HHI 

CO 00 CO 05 10 05 50 

> 0 ^ oT GO C- 50 CO cq 0 05 

cMcqcMcocqcqcocOiHtH 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

Wheat 
alone. ! 
i 

^OOCOCqCOrH-HOCO 

05 00 00 tH CO tH^ 
rH tH C<f cq‘ cq t * cd tjT 50 

1 

I 

Total. 

ocqcpascDoDOpcoco 05 
iocDOC5cqGO^<^cocq 

OD cq tH CO ^ CO 05 CD co^ 

cq oq co' cq r-T 50 05 ^ L-’ rH 

t- t- t- CD t~ ^ 50 t'- 

Year. . 

^ ^coc-aoQ50THcqco'^50<ot-aoc::J50THcqco’^50co 

OQOOOrHtH,HtHrHr,JtH..-lrHtHCMCqCqCqCqCMCq 

0 .. cococccocococococoeooococococococooocococo 

tHiHrHrH HrHrHiHr-irHtHrHrHrHtHiHrHtHrHrHfHrH 








Table VI (continued).—ilrea in acres under the principal crops^ Tahsil Cawnpore. 


APPENDIX. 


IX 


CD <M CM 05 0> CM t-05 
^'rWt--^CMi005 MCr-l 
CO 05 CO CO t>* • CM CM 


T-HCO'rHCM’^C^^CM 
C35 CD w 05 CO • 


O CM C5 Ol C?5 CO '■O 
■rH M CO O ^ O 
05 O CM^ fM CD o 
L- CcT icT Co" 


§ o g.^ 

a 


L- 00 b- r#< CO O CM 
t'- O t~ CO L~ CO CO' 
»0 05 CO CM I" *0 CO 

CO to o' cr" CD 

CM CM CM CM CM CM CM 


CD CD CM CT5 .-J CO to 
CO O O '-H O —< Ml 
CO O O CC T-l 1-* 
1-H r-l Ttl CM tH t—4 »0 


T-t rr, CO O CD CT> 
O - . >0 ''^4 CO -H CO 
CO <J5 05 >(0 .J) 05 
l£^ >0 CO CCT cm' 


r-4 CX> CD CO CO lO 

O OO CO r-4 •rf< C<I 
CM CM CO 'Ti tO O 
CO r#< 'tH lo" tH (M 


C75 »0 CO CO (M O 
CD on CD 05 T—I T—I OO 
CO CM CO >0 rH (D C75 


O »0 CM r-4 CM 1 -t 
CD O CO M4 t'- M4 
XO O CO CO CO CO M4 


CL> ^ Q 


ajcOxntocMt-r-i ocM 

r-t lO CO i“4 CD 'rjl CO D 
CM icn O t- <05 CM . O tn- 


b-CMT-HCOCMOt- 'tHCO 
O ‘•O <JJ DI no 05 CO 
05'^r-4L-t“D^0 


D 05 CM <D D <05 05 
CM D O t-H CM 05 
O CM CO T-» 

(M mT CC) ucT 


iO<05COCMDCOD DD 
«r3 CM b- 'rt< r-l »—4 L— CO 

o o »0 CM (50 T-^ . 

xrT CD)OC£>rjri005 *COiO 


COCOi'-OrHCOL- orj^o 

lOr-ICOOl-'-T-(t'- 

CM CM CO O <50 CM CO W CO 

t~CDi-n'C55CMO‘0^ M4t— 
rt*xOxOMfiOxO»0 --HMI 


x0C0t-0005OrH(MC0M<l0C0t-D05OTHCMe0M<lu0C0 

00O0<C>T-1i-lr-4T-(T-4r-4THr-4T-<t-<<MCMCMCMCMCMCM 

cococococococococooococococococococococococo 


No returns available on account of setUement operations. 






Table VI (continued).—4rea in acres under the j;rincipal crops, Tahsil Derapw 


A 


Cawnpore District, 


Cl 


GO >0 CT5 CD ^ ^ 

GO Ci ^ CO ^ 55 
COOi-rHOiO^L"- 

CCT r-T cf CCT rH * 


c<i<rJG^)Oc<»noO 

IN. 0:5 t*- CM I>- GO t— t-H L'- 
»0'-t<CDjOCOCOCO -T—I 

f-T t-T 1-4' t-T oi* t-T t-T * csf cm 


-H\ooo cn ^ 

CO ‘O 'M 00 C<I rH 'rW CD 
cocot-t-T-»cr>io .oorfi^ 
oq o icT L- o'" o' -o' • ctT i-T 




Q rt nd o 
3 o fl M 

^ - P 


O 1—1 It- 00 tM CO CD 
O »0 CM (JD .0 1-1 CD 

t-H L-- O 05 CO 

OD o' lo" 1-4 CD o' 

CM CM CM CO CO 00 Ol 


. 8 ! 



5 O CO 05 >0 O 
1 O CO 05 CO t— CM 
1 CD O 1 —I CO to M 
I CO 1-4 to*' i4 -^4 


CO'viCO'OO'Oi— 

CD CO 10 CD CO CO CO 
CD CO OO 1-H 00 

'Tfl o CO »o CO Co' 


O rH 

CO t_ 

. C5 oq 


C5 >0 
CJj 

. CO o 


P5 


t— tO 1—< 05 t— (-SI 

<M m CO 1-f <0> r4 
CO cn ^^5 0_ CO 

Tii CO" mT CO*' <M CO 


CO ).o 

Id 

‘ CO -4* 


CD 1 —« O (M (M f'” CM CM 
L— to 05 CO CO' fM CO O 

lO GO 1 —( O O CO CM ^ (M CO 

ZO 00 CCT T—r 1-4 0<r C-1 CCl CO 

t- CO CD L- t- L- CO L- t- 


B 

.2 

o 


t-Ofc-i---i'-t'CM05i-'C5t— 
O *n oo I- t- ro CO Cd ^ 

L— COCOCMiHi—<'^<^'^05 


C4 


4-i P t:? cu 

m ^ ^ B 


CO r-- CM CO CO to 1-t o GO 

r-H O t- CO L- (M CD -+< CM ;-l 

t- ^ r-7^ CTj CO^ CD CD to^ t-- 

(m' 1-4 CO*' ”^4 t4 CO ■'4' c-f ‘O' CO 

COCOCMCM.McMCOMiCMCM 


O 


05 lO CO Cd CO CM 00 CT 01 
OCOCOtUCO—<C 0050Cd 
C75 Ml L- CO CO 1-H CO 1 -^ ^35^ 
CO^ to CD CO to CO tH Cd tO CO 


^ a 


COOM<COCMOO-t<OCOCO 
lN-t-^COtM<MMlO»OOt 
COMt'-Ha5<f:5aO‘DO^cDCd^ 
CO CO rn" rH*" 1-4 L— CO t— 05 CO 

i-Hr-»CMCMCd—trH'-' r-, 


® 9 

rP ^ 


MtCOO'^tr-COMi^^'^ 

f-COOOCMCMCOCCCO^ 

COi-Hi—tOtOcOCdi-^Cd^Cf^ 

o' :S cT cT 05 c4 co -o 05 r-» 


Cd CO Ml 1 -- 

t-cooocoOcoOOt.'- — 

M^ CO CO_ CM 

COCOt-4'cOC£5‘uOCMi-4M cT 

CDCDCOCOCOCOt— cOtOcO 






tD''Pt~gp050i-t'MCOM<tOCOt~a0050i-lOdCOMt*OCD 
OOOOOTMiMi-irHi-Hi—(-H—ti-Hi—(CMOI MMCMCMCd 
COCO^COCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCO 

iM r-4 iM iM I—• tM iM I— C iM rHr-1i—ti—li—Ir—li-Hi—|r—»r-liM i—t i-^ 


* No returns available on account of settlement operations. 






Table VI (continued). — ^rea in acres under the principal crops^ Tahsil NarwaL 


APPENDIX 


XI 



a 

a 

HH 


r-* '<5K b- <D 

O -rf* CO o <?! CO (n 

CO CO (M C<l f-» C<» 

CO IM 

CM 





Sugar¬ 

cane. 


CO lO e<» lo a» t- 4 t-> 
lO lO CO t-H 

uo iO CO o o t- t-- • 

rH t—i 

1.063 

1,742 





<D 

N 

’<3 


CO cq c<i CO CO ‘O 

lO t'- (M 03 03 CM *0 

Ml CM lO CO CO CO • 

ei (M i-T .-T CM 

20,93 

2.233 





Jwar 

alone 

and 

mixed. 


CO 00 >0 t- O CO M< 
lo cn Ml M< CO 

O CD »0 CM QO CM oq 
t-T o' CO CM <r> t-T 03 

CM CM d CM rH 

r-^ 03 

CO rH 
>0 CD 
mT cm 

M CM 




►k; 








Bajra 

alone 

and 

mixed. 


CO 03 '■-O CM c- O tM 

CD 1'- (M O CO 00 CO 

OtD CM O CO CO iO ,-1 
rH cm" (M t-T »0 

1,542 

1,694 





Cotton 

alone 

and 

mixed. 


Ml O CO t- CTJ I— CO 

CO MC QO tM L- CM r« 
cq 00 L- CO w >0 

t- L- CD .M CO <D 

CO c» 

Ml O 
(M^CD 

CO C3 





CJ 

o 


CO O l>* CM f'- JO 

03 t— 1- CDi Cj Ml .-H 

CD O CM lO C3 OO 

CO rH 

CO rH 
b- lO 





s 


rM cq w-i CM .H 

CM CM 







tr- D »0 (M D CO CO 

CO L- O CO 03 tH 

O <D3 D 'ft- CM CM GO 

ir> CO 

M ^ 

CO O 





o 

H 


.-i Ml cd ci O Jid 

Ml CO 03 CO CO Ml CO 

CM CO 

Ml 





a 

.2 

’S. 

o 


OO Ml O 03 D C73 CM 
lO CM CM t- 00 f- CM 

Ml Ml Ml CM (M CM CO • 

^ 22 
lO CM 
tH rH 





Barley 

alone 

and 

mixed. 


Ml CO O CX) 1—1 03 

CO CD 1—1 rH CJ3 (33 

OC> >0 Ml_ CM Ml^ <X) • 

rn Ml r-T mT cm * 

<M (M CM CM CM CM CM 

25,879 

23,496 





a 

A 


C3 C30 .M O CD lO 

D Ml CO CD CD lO 03 

CM CO ‘O CO C?3 CM • 

S2 o 

O t* 

•o (ji 





M 

o 



rH 





Wheat 

mixed. 


CO O lO <33 CO .-1 

O Ml 03 rH CM CD CM 
OqCO CO tH 'O^ ‘CO L-- • 

oT .-T r-.~ co’ cm" CO mT 

.-H r-l 1 -n rH rH rH 

9,064 

12,782 





Wheat 

alone. 


03rHUOCO<33t-~t- 
rH t- CM Ml CM (M (M 

Ml CM Ml 03 rH CO * 
»H rH rH tH rH rH 

ill 

1,015 







00 CO <30 t- CX) tr- CO 

CM OO cy> jO >0 r-< 03 
t- cq Ml CM 03 rH »0 

O D 

Ml i<0 
t- O 





"o 


iff CO CTT 03 03 cm" ^ 

COCOCOCOCOCOMI 

CT3 

CO CO 




cQ 

Q> 

tH 

• nfi 

jO<Db«00<330rHMCOMIiOCOb»OOa30rHcqeOMt»0<0 

OOOOOl-lr-lr-l.~lrH rlrHr-trHrHCMCqtMCqCMCqCq 

cococococococococococorooocococococococooooo 

rH fH rH rH fH rH fH rH rH fH rH rH rH rH rH tH vH rH rH rH rH 


returne available on account of settlement operations. 






Table VI (continued).—4rea in acres under (he principal crops, Tahsil Sheorajpur, 


xii 


Cawnpore District 


rSS 

Indigo. 

COrH»OQnCOOOCOl>*OOrH 

CO OO CD tH CO 

in r-« I oq o:> CO oo o t— 
o* ^ ocT CO cS ci 

1 

- “ s 

Si ^ 

cocn''i»co»-»'<*tcoocD»::i 

iO'.rtltOC<ICCICOrHt~»0^ 

CO t~- cq m t" c<j CO rH 

cqoir-ff-Tc^c^^cNcqc^ 

Maize. 

cOcocot-Oeot-OiOAO 

»oc<i.--icoeiOO^O 

»qoq'.c#«>*iOCMr-»co>OcO 

L- CO 05 ^ CO CO 05 Ctf kO* CO 

t-H t— I 1—t »—1 »—1 T—« T—» r-S 

Juar 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

COb~M<L— rMt-OOCOt— 
cr CO cn 05 O CO CO 1" >o 

ocqcqcjcocqcoinco 
to od 'OT 05* cd 05 o cc~ i-i — T 

CarHrHrHT-lT-HfMr-lC^Cq 

Bajra 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

CO CO C<l >0 »0 CM O CO ifO rH 

COCP»—(r-HC<l05 00 COCOr-t 

C0OCD00T-405C0>O'-tiir» 
rH *-H CO Ml t— i t—i t—1 

Cotton 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

CO O CO O OO 1:- CC. O lO (M 

CO Ml 1— ‘O m o CO »o CO cf> 

1 - L- ■ O Ml cq 'O »'q 

CO CD f~r 05 Cid L- O i-T 

1— « .-H T— i 

Rice. 

(MCOOCOt^COCOr-tOCO 

-^cothi-mi-'+'i'^O’MCD 

CT ni O cq in 05 ’M -:0 t';^ 

Ml cd L-^ i-d lO of CO iO^ CO 

Total. 

t" xo O 'O xo CO t-- ni CO 

OcOr-^fMOCOOOiOcOOO 

CO L- o cq o o q M^ "q 

in o T-i CO r-T t— t M r-T t ~ 
cdOiOCOCDcd'OOcO CO 


Opium. 

r-tC0C005CM05 COCMiOJ 

COCOCDt^iOL'— <MrOM^ 

CO 05 05 CD *0 • L— »r- CO 

Barley 

alone 

aid 

mixed. 

M< m t— CO oo t-i t— o CO 

0O>OQ’rMM<r-i cOOSt’- 

oq cq o L- caq CO • »o r-q co 
cd f (M CM * ro’ ’d ^ 

COCNCMCMCMCM COCMCM 

Gram. 

Ml 1—1 fc.- —H CO CO CM t— 

T—( CO —H (M I-/5 >o 1 —» 

05cX)M^C5r-«iO •fMOOO 

T-icMi-Tcdcd ‘t-Tt-hcm 

Wheat 

mixed. 

05 CO 05 »0 lO lO <05 O 

COt~CCMtOOCO 05C0O 

COCOOCOr-^t— 

05 O T-1 cd O * r-T 
rH rH tH i— 1 rH 

Wheat 

alone. 

13,556 

16,682 

16.877 

17.590 

14,385 

17,218 

19’6o7 

14,306 

14,608 

Total. 

COOOrHCOCOcO 00 05 01 

exit— 000^05 05 >OtH 

rHcqoqOOO oqoqcO 

!L'-^05 05CD*cdtq* COr-Tr-r 

OiOOOiOjO «jo»o 

Year. 

*0<pt:-OO^Or-<CM?OM<mcO»-'-oOC50rHCMCOM<iOCD 
QOOOOrHrHrHrHTHi—IrHT-IrHrHiMfMrvJCMCMCMCM 

cococoeocococococococococococococo cooocococo 

rH rH rH rH rH tH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH tH rH rH 


* No returng available on account of settlement operations. 









Table VI (concluded). — ilrea in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Qhatampur, 



APPENDIX. 


xiii 

d 

a 

CDOCqCM<N00’4i4rMCT>O 
rJ4'rti»0'<5*4—4CM05CMMiO 

1 COCDO^COCM-^CDCM 

CM i-h" 







1 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

fMl>“CiOt:-»-l’T#4» — 
t-COas>OcOOcDi-('«^CM 
COOlT*4COCOTjlCOiOCDO 

•i 



CNGO»Ot-C»OiOCOOt~0 

COOTHQOCOCMO>rHCOG<1 




<3 

Ki 


<D , 




.3.3 S.a 

^ a 


T-jiftcDcor-it—'^a^co’—• 

CO»Ci00,-iCqC<Ix4<CDT-l‘O 

T-McqcqiO (Mt-h c<i 

O o' O cd CO co' CD CD o' 

COCO<McOCOCOCO^COr*< 


^ 2 T3 ^ 

• c-.^ ^ CD 

5^.3 g.a 

CQ 


fl (T> . rn 

O p ^ ^ 

o M 

a« 


(roOr-icoT-»c<i'fttooO*—I 
CD CO cq CO o JO CO 

CD t-T L’- cd »d co" oo t-^ 


COr-l-r+lOrHOCOCD-^CD 
OOCOCD-HCO'rHrHiOi—I 
iOOCMC<JO>DlCD»-«C<lO 

crT cd cT L'- t-T cd cd t--' cd 




CMCMDTOOOt-^t'-OOOaO 

COCD'^CO-rHCOCOCDiO'-M 

c<i>D-T^^cococqcDooCvC<i 
cd cc cd cd <d erf Til 


o 

H 


CDCflOOOOOOCOCOt-H 
»—I CO “ iO CD DJ o cqoT. t- 

cd cd o' >—r r-T >d —r cd rH ocT 

t- L- CD t- t-- t- CD CO 


a 

a 


>0 1 —I >D o lO CO ^ »-H CD CD 
L” CO O CO DT O CM o CC o 

•^■^OCOCOCOCO*-Ht-(i—I 


^ CU T3 

^ a HD a> 

M o a M 

ce -o c# *2 

m « a 


CO>HOOCCCO^^'»I.-I 
CD'^tiJ-'^CvCOCO*—lO’-^ 

o cq CD cr^ o CO l- th —t 

crT'd -d xfT r-T cd' cf co’ cd o" 

CMCMCMCMO^CMCOCOCMCO 


a 

Ut 

o 


'^ocncDxniOin-r-HCDco 
jO'tH'^CDCOCD'^CJI—ICD 
L— t- Dl CO JO ->^1 L— *0 1—4 

id' cd t-'' cd* cd o'‘d' o' cr Ci 

T—I tH tH »—4 <M 


a 


o a 
^ O 


CO CM O CO -W CO t- CO lO 

'rt4C0L—THC0L—O'^-^L'“ 
CO CM CO »0 L-' O T—t 


co^40oSSt^cqcco 

'^OOCO^COt-T-H^»-i_CDCO 


i^^mCOCOJ^OiDJcDCO—4 


eS 

tH 


S§g§§S::?S233S^:^2SSSSSS!SS 

SSSSScococococncococow^coOT^^WOT^ 






Table VIL— Crminai JvMice* 


Cawnpore District 


xiv 


Number of persons convicted or bound over in respect of— 

Cases under- 

Excise 

Act. 

15 

t-‘iCT-<rHODCOTt<r-lOt>*COtO 

Opium 

Act. 

tH 

rH0>OO»H)U0C0Tj<iO;0’^’^ 

COTHiHTHCOCOC^rHCNi—tr-I tH 

Keeping 

the 

peace. 

' CO 

'«<<COiOCiOCr>COCQ*<iHt-COt- 

COCOCOr-tCOCq'xilrHr-lOlOO 

n 

c 

p 

liveli¬ 

hood. 

CN 

rH 

00»-«0000OO'THt>.t^»0u0C0 

TH(MCN’-lTHC<icqCQ 

Criminal 

trespass. 

rH 

tH 

CTiCOl-— OirHrHOCOCjOOOt— 
rH^C0COai<^O5COr-lr-lT-MC^ 

Receiving 

stolen 

property. 

j 

o 

1 

OOfMr-l»OC<lCOQOC5t-COt~rH 

r-lr-»TH 

1 

Robbery 

and 

dacoity. 

C5 

CMOOCQ‘OL'-rH»-l.-lrHi—ICO 

*0 

CX3 1 

t- 00 CO o CO ‘O rN CO CO 00 t'* o 

05 kO oc Ol CO L— t-- CD 

CO CO lO »0 »0 Ml CO OO CO (M 

Cri¬ 

minal 

force 

and 

assault. 

t- 

COO«DCOCOCOCDOOOCD>OrH 

<DM<COiOCOCO'«ilCOOC<Jr-(M« 

Cattle 

theft. 

j 

M<r-«OC005ii0>0C00<JOCT;fM 

lOt-'TtlMIOjCOCOM^MIM^iOCO 

Rape. 

o 1 

i 

M<rHCDCOCOiO>OC<lTHT-HCMrH 

Grie¬ 

vous 

hurt. 


05M*>n»OC005t:~C0MlC0T-t-H 

*OCNOO»OC0050=JCOCOC^COCO 

T-< CM ^ CN 

« « # « « 

Offences 
a Meet¬ 
ing 
life. 

CO 

M<t-OcDC75THi—tM<OCOr-(CO 

COlO'MiCM'rHCOCOCOCO »-lCO 

1 

Odences 

against 

public 

tran¬ 

quillity 

(chapter 

YIII). 

CM 

M<lOC<ICOt-COiO05 05 C0C5C0 
iOCM<NMfODOOt-^t*C>CO 
tH r-d rH 

lU 

c« 

<D 


C0t'-CD05Or-»r<lC0Mt'0C0t^0D05OiHCMC0M«i0C0 
05a5CT505OOQOOQOOQO:H^TH^^^;;H 
CDaOCOa0 05 05Cb050505050505 05 03aj 05 05 C5 05 05 

t-JtHfHTHi-IrHrHTHr-lTHiHT-tTHrHrHTHTHrHrHrHrH 


* Includes all persons convicted of hurt. Figures for grevious hurt are not available. 





APPENDIX. 


XV 


Table VIII,.— Cognizable crime. 


Year. 

Numbe* of cases investi¬ 
gated by police. 

Number of persons— 

Suo 

motu. 

By 

orders of 
Magis¬ 
trate. 

Sent up 
for trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit¬ 
ted or 
dis¬ 
charged. 

Con¬ 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1893 


.. 

2,945 

93 

2,501 

3,151 

511 

2,640 

1894. 



2,512 

43 

2,175 

2,689 

430 

2,269 

1895 



3,671 

47 

3,247 

3,985 

594 

3 391 

1896 



3,190 

51 

2,589 

3,326 

666 

2,760 

1897 



4,663 

1 

3,731 

4,529 

476 

4,053 

1898 



2,739 

11 

2,095 

2,441 

303 

2,138 

1899 



2,574 

32 

1,926 

2,351 

273 

2,078 

1900 



2,906 

51 

2,226 

2,832 

467 

2,365 

1901 



3,187 

57 

2,340 

2,945 

614 

2,331 

1902 



3,239 

25 

2,187 

2,628 

595 

2,033 

1903 



3,363 

17 

2,319 

2,903 

545 

2,115 

1904 



2,264 

58 

1,292 

1,819 

471 

1,348 

1905 



2,568 

174 

1,491 

1,930 

496 

1,434 

1906 



2,575 

72 

1,335 

2,188 

509 

1,679 

1907 



1,770 

67 

1,102 

1,466 

394 

1,072 

1908 









1909 









1910 









1911 









1912 


1 



i 




1913 





1 

) 




1914 


i 







1915 


_ 1 







1916 





■ 




1917 

•• 









Noth.—C olumns 2 and 3 should show cases instituted during the year. 







Table IX .—Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Cawnpore District, 



of the first six settlements represents that of the old parganas* 










Table X. —Present demand for revenue and cesses for the year 1314 Fasti, 
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Ghatampu] 









Table Xi.^Excm, 


XVlll 


Cawnporo District, 


Incidence of receipts per j Number of shops for 
10,000 of population from- gale of— 

B 
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. o 
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C3 
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Total 

charges. 

C<1 

rH 
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^ t-" CD hT CO CM CM Ml" CM of CO" Co" hT CO 00 hT 

T—1 I—1 T—1 

Total 

receipts. 

rH 
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Opium. 

Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion. 

OT 
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Total 
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ceipt?. 
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CO CMCO COCMtHCOCOCO CO 

c« 

cocot— ClOOiOrHCMCrjcDCOCOCOiOHiCM 
no lO CO CO th CO 

^ ;z; HI HI <M rH 

Total 

receipts. 

CO 

OOCOOOt— THiOL—(ML—fMCOt— Q-HO-hCXj 
H iiOCOCOTHOOOCOQHlt— ‘O-HicDiTDOSiOCO 

CD CO CO lO tH L- iq O O HI HI CT 3 cq ca O CM CM 

o- HI* »o* lO* uo* Os hi" <30 CO t-h' t— CO lo CO o o oi 

HI JO HI HI HI lO HI t- 02. oq oo <30 C» C?q<M CM cq Hl^ 

tH tH tH t-H tH t—I 

a - ■" 

<i> o o'S ^ 

vO 

:] 

OS *‘6 lO ^ CD CD CO tH o O wo JO O CO CM CO CD GO 

L- c?s >0 'cn r- CD th CO lo <0 1 - O 'O O C 2 . HI cD CO 

^ «0 O M M CD t-— tq HI cq O t-- lO CO 'O tq t- 

® CM CoL CO-T CM M CM r-T G<r CM WO CM CO* m’ CO* CO* CO CO* H»* 

Country epirit. 

Con- : 
sump¬ 
tion in 
gallons. 

^ro tH (M l^rH <30 CO O OS CO HI CM O L— GO CO WO OO * ~ 

<D)CD»OcDTHCOrHMaO(02cDCDHl(OSCOOsasOj 
<30 HI O tH lO lO tH O CM_^ CM cq M M L- CC;_ cq C» cq 
C0MC0c630C0HIC0C0C0*OT~''^QtrH<c6<00> 

COtHTHTHTHOSt— t— L— t— tHtHtHtHMOStHOS 
tHi—ItHt-H tHt-HtHt—It-H t-H 

P 

V Cl. 

u 

£ 

o 

a 

•S* 

CO 

I 

OSOCOCOCDCStHI— COOOMCDOCOCTSL— jOHI 
OTHOSCOCOiOt-00,HQOCOl— COCDOcDCOHI 

qJ 02 TO CO OS CO cq CM tq Hi^ cq co <q co jo^ co_^ o\ ct^ hi 

fV* CM* cm' tH t-T t-* CO -O* CO HI t-T cm' t-* CD *0 CD tH* cTco 

^ CO rH CM »0 >' cq rH r-j^ t— r-^ OS 

rH* M M* CM of CM CM CM* CM* CO** CO* CcT hI HI* HI HI* Hl^ Hi" 

Receipts 

from 

foreign 

CMT-iCOCM«0<30cOCDOOCX)<30QCX3CDCDb-CDCD 
•,-HHI«DO>C-cOCMCr2HlwOt— QtOCDOSGOMCM 
“ ID errs tH cm O O hi cm cq CO oq O^cq Hi^ t- CD HI CM 
^ cli M* <3G* CO* <io' ctL CO <30 <30 CO CO CO CO CO L— co" t-* 

<M 

$ 

r-^ 

1890-91 .. 
1891^92 .. 

1892- 93 .. 

1893- 94 .. 

1894- 95 .. 

1895- 96 .. 
3896-97 .. 

1897- 98 .. 

1898- 99 .. 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 .. 

1901- 02 .. 

1902- 03 .. 

1903- 04 .. 

1904- 05 .. 

1905- 06 .. 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 
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Tabt e XII. — Stamps. 





Receipts from— 

Total 

charges. 


Year. 


Non- 

Judicial. 

Court-fee, 

iucluding 

copies. 

All 

sources. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 




Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1890-91 



64,473 

1.92,739 

2,58,057 

6,702 

1891-92 



65,841 

1,94,572 

2,60,803 

6,371 

1892-93 



64,669 

2,10 432 

2,75,426 

6,890 

1893-94 



7 1.751 

1,96,472 

2,68,715 

9,903 

1894-96 



74,088 

1,88,391 

2,62,909 

6,281 

1895-96 



84,526 

1,95,588 

2,81,790 

6,483 

1896-97 



76,186 

2.10,883 

2,86,404 

6,014 

1897-98 



60.058 

1,99,607 

2,61,712 

5,653 

1898-99 



. 64,827 

2,03,496 

2,71,832 

5,933 

1899-1900 



74,281 

2,32,056 

3.10,629 

C,184 

1900-01 



70,120 

1,97,130 

2,70,036 

4,077* 

1901-02 



81,226 

2,30,(>52 

3,15,103 

7,997 

1902-03 



71.344 

2,14,419 

2,88,764 

7,469 

1903-04 



83,551 

2,50,797 

3,37,560 

10,479 

1904-05 



76,028 

2,34,545 

3,13,334 

8,109 

1905-06 



87,219 

2,38 065 

3,28,690 

1 8,253 

190G-07 



78,373 

2,59,122 

3,40,751 

7,392 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


m • 

• • 

87,157 

2,93,559 

t 

3,81,224 

8,390 


• Digcount only, 
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Table XIV. — Income-tax by tahails {Part IV only). 


City of Cawnpore. 


Uiider Over 

Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. 


Tahsil Akbarpur. 


Under 
Rs. 2,000. 


Over 

Rs. 2,000 


Tahsil Bilhaur. 


Under Over 

Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. 


Year. 



AsseBsees. 

oB 

03 

Ol 

<u 

cn 

oa 

di 

03 

03 

M 

c« 

H 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax, 

Assessees. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1890-91 .. 

1.734 

Rs. 

26.440 

320 

Rs. 

45,911 

227 

Bs, 

3,52 £ 


Ra. 

838 

284 

18SU-92 .. 

1,775 

27.462 

319 

45.374 

207 

3,367. 10 

977 268 

1892-93 .. 

1,805 

29,230 

309 

46.410 

208 

3,412 

1 12 

1,093 

J 295 

1893-91 .. 

1,880 2G,4G1 

297 

40,906 

190 

1 3,150 10 

' 956 

307 

1:94-95 .. 

1 . 553 ! 20,173 

317! 46,858 

180 

2,892 

10 1,055 

1 233 

1395-96 .. 

1,539 

26,038 

312 

40,043 

179 

2.969 

11 

1,144 

217 

3 896-97 .. 

1,358 

23,418 

294 

42,874 

164 

2,796 

11 

959 

197 

1897-98 .. 

1,384 

22,383 

279 

43,436 

121 

2,135 

14 

1,041 

182 

1898-99 .. 

1,206 

21,897 

270 

42,889 

99 

1,854 

7 

429 

150 

1899-1900 

1,268 

22,180 

275 

41.687 

112 

1.957 

7 

430 

140 

1900-01 .. 

1,287 

22,758 

380 

67,881 

113 

1,928 

9 

551 

135 

1901-02 .. 

1,418 

25,175 

377 

54,715 

122 

1.953 

10 

558 

140 

1902-03 .. 

1.454 

25,746 

383 

55.711 

127 

1,991 

10 

584 

140 

1903-C4 .. 

594 

16,171 

372 

53,622 

32 

840 

9 

495 

61 

1904-05 .. 

660 

17,666 

366 

62,528 

38 

951 

9 

495 

66 

1905-06 .. 

634 

17,222 

388 

63,116 

32 

786 

8 

417 

64 

1906-07 

656 

17,806 

447 

78,533 

30 

769 

5 

313 

65 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 .. 












4.434 

4.290 

4,667 

4.778 

3.691 

3,507 

3,223 

3,101 

2.501 

2.435 
2,303 
2,425 

2.436 
1,552 


33 

33 

34 . 

31 

21 

24 

25 
21 
20 
21 

24 

25 


3,896 
3.881 
• 3,950 
3,514 
2.689 
2,780 
2.729 
2,569 
2,282 
2,295 
2.489 
2,ii34 


25 


2,605 


25 


2,636 


1,695 

1,651 

1,716 


23 

25 

25 


2,552 

2,633 

2,673 
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Cawnpor District 


Table XLV— (cootinued). — Income-t^ix by Tahsils {Part IVonly). 


Tahsil Bhognipur. I Tahsil Cawnpore. 


Tahsil Dorapur. 


UnJer Over Under Over Under Over 

Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. Be. 2,000. Ra 2,000. Rb. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. 


Tax. 

09 

a> 

a 

09 

OD 

O) 

CQ 

M 

3 

4 j 

5 


1800-91 .. 

1891- 92 .. 

1892- 90 .. 

1893- 94 .. 

1894- 95 .. 

1895- 90 .. 

1896- 97 .. 

1897- 98 .. 

1898- 99 .. 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 .. 

1901- 02 .. 

1902- 00 .. 
lOOO-Ol .. 

1904- 05 .. 

1905- 06 .. 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 
1919-14 .. 
1911-15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 .. 


Ra. 

32 3,220 201 

32 I 3,164 193 
34 3,339 214 

31 3,173 212 

39 3,570 164 
38 3,514 159 

34 3.204 128 

I 35 3.049 123 

32 2,722 111 
j 81 2,53 4 103 

32 2,424 102 
32 2.365 99 

31 2,303 115 
26 2,003 41 

24 1,966 46 

26 2,090 41 

28 2,118 32 


Rs. 

2,992 11 

2.872 13 

3.157 14 

3,057 12 

2,580 9 

2,473 10 

2,124 8 

1,985 7 

1.846 5 

1.689 7 

1.756 10 

1.690 8 

1.909 7 

1.080 8 
1,203 8 

1,074 I 10 

832 13 
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Table XIV— (concld.) — Income tax by Tahsila i^Part IV only). 


Year. 

j Tahsil Narwal. 

Tahsil Bheorajpur. 

Tahsil Ghatampur. 

Undsr 
Rb. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Ra. 2.000. 

Over 

Rs. 2.000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

ca 

Assessees. 

H 

ca 

Assessees. 

H 

cB 

Assessees. 

H 

ca 

H 

03 

(U 

03 

00 

CO 

03 

CO 

ta 

C 

ca 

H 

Assessees. j 

ca 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1890-91 .. 

148 

2,604 

26 

2,761 

317 

5,140 

31 

4,080 

239 

3,184 

19 

1,180 

1391-92 .. 

179 

2,902 

25 

2,603 

320 

5,102 

31 

4,030 

241 

3,240 

20 

1,431 

1892-93 .. 

236 

3,422 

28 

2,896 

394 

6,361 

37 

4,422 

232 

3,878 

20 

1.484 

1893-94 .. 

214 

2,935 

26 

2,732 

335 

5,397 

37 

4.240 

224 

.3,148 

17 

1,310 

•» 894-95 .. 

198 

3,001 

27 

2.701 

341 

5,469 

30 

3,473 

212 

3.g56 

17 

1,383 

1895-96 .. 

126 

2,018 

22 

1,858 

312 

5,032 

26 

3,092 

203 

2,935 

17 

1,307 

1896-97 .. 1 

lOG 

1,032 

16 

1,230 

252 

4,240: 

23 

2,554 

171 

2,647 

15 

1,183 

1897-98 .. 

102 

1,068 

14 

1,209 

238 

3,864 I 

23 

1 2,343 

148 ' 

2.401 

10 

942 

1898-99 .. 

127 

1,967 

19 

1,667 

210 

3,417 

21 

2,256 

134 

2,251 

8 

810 

1899-1900 

121 

1,677 

17 

1,365 

206 

3,395 

21 

1 2,219 

130 

2,252 

8 

7.5C 

1900-01 .. 

117 

1,849 

17 

1,376 

210 

3,526 

21 

2,220 

136 

2.305 

10 

771 

1901-02 .. 

119 

1,988 

18 

1,537 

211 

3,514 

21 

2,198 

144 

2,381 

9 

605 

1902-03 .. 

119 

1,904 

18 

1,366 

227 

3,730 

19 

1,982 

153 

2,553 

10 

732 

1903-04 .. 

40 

' 1,000 

16 

1,262 

71 

1,803 

18 

1,927 

34 

914 

11 

786 

1904-05 .. 

45 

1,092 

15 

1,123 

71 

1,852 

16 

1,844 

38 

1.019 

8 

017 

1905-06 .. 

30 

748 

15 

1,071 

69 

1,747 

10 

1,846 

39 

1,038 

8 

627 

1906-07 .. 

27 

779 

11 

730 

68 

1,697 

15 

1,781 

39 

1,033 

8 

627 

1907-08 .. 













1908-09 .. 













1909-10 .. 













1910-11 .. 













1911-12 .. 













1912-13 .. 













1913-14 .. 













1914-15 .. 













1915-16 .. 













1916-17 













1917-18 .. 













1918-19 .. 






1 









'able XV. — District Board. 
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Cawnport District. 
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• Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given, 
t From this year the gross receipts from ferrieg were for the first time credited, to the District Board. 
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Total. 
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9-f no 
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O.S 
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to 
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1 
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'Cawnpore District 


Table XVII .—Distribution of Police 1907. 


Thana. 

Sub- 

Inspec¬ 

tors. 

Head 

Con¬ 

stables. 

C on- 
stables. 

Muni¬ 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Po¬ 

lice. 

Road 

Po¬ 

lice. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


"Kotwali 

5 

9 

78 

105 


21 

10 


Oolonelganj 

3 

4 

42 

29 

- • 

. . 

. - 


Anwarganj 

2 

2 

33 

13 



.. 

o 

Filkbana 

1 

4 

43 

10 


. - 

. - 


^Nawabganj 

1 

3 

30 



7 

2 

Cantonment 

1 

7 

45 

17 


11 

2 

Kalyanpur 

1 

1 

9 



85 

14 

Biclhnu 

1 

1 

9 



113 

10 

Bithur 

2 

1 

12 


11 

123 

14 

Bachencli 

2 

1 

12 



149 

10 

Akbarpnr 

2 

2 

16 


9 

149 

16 

Gajner 

1 


9 



142 

• m 

Bilhaur 

2 

2 

16 


8 

127 

12 

Kainjri 

1 

1 

6 



108 


Kakwan 

1 

1 

6 



78 


Kasiilabad 

1 

1 

9 



101 


Bliognipur 

1 

2 

16 



173 

.. 

Musanagar 

1 

1 

6 


6 

116 

22 

Sikaudra 

! 1 

1 

12 



151 

10 

Dorapur 

1 

2 

13 



122 , 

^ 2 

Manga 1 pur 

1 

1 

9 



IIG 

• • 

Narwal 

1 

2 

1 


3 

93 

1 ^ 

Mabarajpur 

1 

2 

9 



160 

14 

Barb 

1 

1 




103 


Shcorajpur 

1 

2 

16 



136 

6 

Bheoli 

1 

1 

9 



134 


Ghatampur 

2 

3 

16 



171 

20 

Sa]eti 


1 

6 



69 

6 

Civil Reserve 

8 

21 

98 



,. 1 


Armed Police 

3 

1 

29 

228 

1 


•• 

•• 

•• 


Total 

51 

110 

832 

174 

37 

2,758 

172 
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Table 111 .-- Education. 




Total. 

Year. 


•rJ 

p 

« . 

no 

Scholars. 



CJ 


03 

<D 



o 

o O 

c/3 

03 

o 

crt 

cJ 

a 

<D 

li- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1806-97 


176 

8,233 

840 

1897-98 


179 

8,190 

409 

1898-99 


188 

8,417 

557 

1899-1900 


222 

9,818 

583 

1900-01 


228 

10,234 

541 

1901-02 


227 

10,751 

558 

1902-03 


235 

9,553 

755 

1903-04 


240 

9,673 

972 

1904-05 


2G3 

11,701 

676 

1905-06 


288 

12,864 

865 

1906-07 


291 

12,15"/ 

972 

1907-08 


297 

12,792 

952 

1908-09 


287 

11,795 

1,024 

1909-10 




1 

1910-11 





1911-12 





3912-13 





1913-14 





1914-15 





1915-16 


• 



1916-17 





1917-18 





1928-19 






Secondary edu¬ 
cation. 


Scholars, 


' Schools. 

‘ ts 

1 !D 

rt 

6 

s 

To 

a 

O) 

7 

15 

P866 

157 

17 

2,136 

163 

17 

1.9B0 

159 


2,304 

165 

18 

2,388 

212 

18 

2,328 

139 

25 

2,151 

348 

25 

2,511 

377 

19 

2,106 

290 

19 

2,146 

317 

17 

2,320 

I 

237 

17 

1,943 

338 

17 

2,05l| 

320 


Primary education. 


Scholars. 


j Schools. 

Males, 

Females. I 

8 

1 9 

t 

10 

159 

6,302 

183 

160 

5,973 

246 

169 

6,820 

398 

202 

7,371 

418 

207 

7,654 

329 

203 

8,206 

218 

205 

6,995 

399 

210 

6,741 

583 

241 

9,409 

386 

266 

10,529 

548 

272 

9,646 

735 

278 

10,627 

614 

268 1 

1 9,470 

704 
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Cawnpore District* 


LIST OF SCHOOIiB, 1907. 


I. —City. 





Average 

Name of school. 

Class. 

Managemeut. 

atten¬ 

dance. 

Christ Church College 

College .. 

S. P. G. 

84 

Agricultural College .. 

Technical College ,. 

Government 

100 

Christ Church Col- 

High School 

S. P. G. 

20G 

legiate School. 

District School 

Ditto 

District Board 

295 

B. P. Q. Mission School 

A n g 1 o-vernacular 

8. P. G. 

145 

Middle. 



A. M. Central School .. 

Ditto 

American Mission 

143 

Pandit Pirthi Nath .. 

Ditto 

Private 

108 

Dala Sheo Prasad 

Ditto 

Ditto 

50 

Cawnpore Commercial 

Ditto 

Local Committee 

41 

School. 

Patwari School 

Technical 

Collector 

42 

Sadr Bazar 

Middle Vernacular.. 

Private-aided 

34 

Hindu Infants’ School 

Anglo-vernacular .. 

Local Committee 

35 

A. M. Girls’ School ?. 

A n g 1 o-vernacular 

American Mission 

98 

Middle. 



B. P. G. Orphanage .. 

Ditto 

8. P. G. 

77 

Hindu Jubilee Girls’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4B 

School. 

Mary A. Merriman 

Ditto 

American Mission 

115 

Girls’ School. 

Brahoh School 

Vernacular Primary 

Municipal 

247 

Gwaltoli .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Bhutrkhana 

Ditto 

Ditto 

07 

Naughara .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Belanganj .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

32 

Colonelgan] 

Ditto .. I 

Ditto ., ! 

29 

Sadr Bazar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

84 

Permit 

Ditto 

Ditto 

28 

Kaipurwa .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Anwarganj 

IIitto • . 

Ditto ^ 

33 

Daulatganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

25 

Baghia Maniram •. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

59 

Kursawan •• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

56 

Bisanian .. .. 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

25 
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BIST OF BOIIOOIiS, 

1907 - {co n>ti}i.ued). 




i.I. 

—Disttuct, 






\ 

Averaga 

Tahsil 


Bocality. 


1 Class of sohool. 

atteii- 

danco. 



Akbarpur .. 


; ATiddle Vornaenlar 

77 



Ditto 


, Lower primary 

84 



Ditto 


1 Lower Lbrniarv Aided, 

16 





Girls’. 




Ghalon 


Upper Primary 

79 



Gainer 


Ditto 

45 



H lira 


Ditto 

47 



Do. 


liOWt r Pi imai'y. Gii'b'i’ 

tiO 



Gabion 


j Ditto 

1 18 



Sarwau (vliura 


i IjOwi'I' 1 Aimary 

1 ‘24 



Barab 


i Ditto 

82 


1 

Bhewan 


; Jbtto 

23 

Akbarpur 

..-i 

Manctbn 



r> 


Muhaaiimadpur 


Ditto 

15 



I J-*eraior 


Ditto 

16 



Nib^ii 


Ditto 

80 



‘Sirwa 


l.btto 

88 



Batra Sandwa 


1 Otto 

21 



Kania 


Ditto 

83 



Surajpur .. 


Lower Biimary Aided .. 

26 



db‘4ain 


Ditto . , 

15 



Raijuir 


Ditto 

22 



Tjohari 


J)itto 

80 



Nabi3nnian 


Ditto 

14 



Ba>'ai Garbcwa 


Lowc)' Primary Aided, 
Girls’. 

1 

i 


i 

Bilbnair 


Middle A"orn:ie.i:btr 

‘ no 



l^ittc) 


fj^nver i'j'iniary 

81 


i 

Kai n jri 


■ r^licldle \’erna-ei]].i r 



i 

Ditto 


! Lower Primary 

1 08 


I 

Ditto 


i tjower Primal y Aided, 

1 1 


1 



1 Girls'. 

1 

1 


I 

ivasuJa bad. . 


1 Upjior Primary .. | 

1 32 


1 

Kakwan 


Ditto .. 1 

40 


1 

Knrrii .. 


Ditto 

43 



J’nra 


3 dtl o 

53 


1 

Deoha 


Ditto 

50 


1 

Asalat .'aiij 


Ditto 

43 

Bilhaur 

r 

‘*1 

Ditto 


Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls*. 

13 



Saibasu 


Ditto 

‘21 



Ditto 


Upper Primary 

72 



Utri 


Lower Primary 

25 



Do. 


Lower Primary Aided 

14 





Girls’. 




Bannapur .. 


Ditto 

16 



Tishti 


Lower Primary 

22 



Birhan 


Ditto 

21 



Makanpnr . . 


I^itto 

24 



Singhauli .. 


Ditto 

4 



Dundwa .Tamavili 


Ditto 

37 



Nadiha Khurd 


Ditto 

31 

















XXX 


Carvnpore District 


Tahsil. 


F. 1 1 b a i] r — 
(concluded). 


BhOj^uipur .. - 


Cawnpore ,. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907—(conimwfld). 

11.— District — (couti nued). 

1 j 

Locality. j Class of School. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 



1 Lower Primary 

21 

Kuinjri 

.. 

j Ditto 

22 

BaknLbi 


1 Ditto 

29 

iJahimpiir liifidhan 


1 Ditto 

3 8 

Casulpor 1 >ii:iursalar . . 

liitto 

3G 

l>haujal;ia 

,, 

Lower Primary Aided .. 

2 0 

Khajuri 

,. 

i Ditto 

2G 

Katlu'i’ 


Ditto 

81 

Kahimpnr Kiiriiiipui , . 

Ditto 

23 

Ibiranda 


Ditto 

22 

liharamau 


Ditto 

25 

JJarapur 


Ditto 

19 

Mirzapur Lakutia 

- • 

Ditto 

Ui 

Dhalmau .. 


Ditto 

23 

Pukhrayan 


Middle Vornaonlar 

33 

Ditto 


Ijower Primary 

90 

Ditto 


Low'er Primary Aided, 
Girls’. 

17 

Amrodha .. 

.. 

Upper I’riraary 

GO 

Rabdhan .. 

.. 

Ditto 

48 

Mnsanagar 


Ditto 

G1 

Sikatidra .. 


Ditto 

57 

F.araur 


Lower Primary 

29 

Akorhi 


Ditto 

20 

Rajpur .. 


Ditto 

26 

Kaiidhi 


Ditto 

’ 27 

Ourgaon 


J )itto 

25 

Oauri Karan 


Ditto 

38 

Kharsayan.. 


Di tto 

15 

Khwaja Phul 


Lower Primary Aided .. 

IG 

Doorahat ., 


; Ditto 

16 

Ni'_;ohi 


i Ditto 

18 

IMalasa 


j Ditto 

14 

Slia hjahanpur 


' Ditto 

14 

K a rhiig.'ion 


Ditto 

12 

INlundera .. 


iVitto 

37 

Blial 


Ditto 

10 

Aundori 


I Ditto 

14 

Na ubatpiir 


Ditto 

17 

Barauli 


I Ditto 

23 

Harharpur 


; Ditto 

12 

Jaisalpur 


Ditto 

20 

Bithnr 


Upper Primary 

62 

Nawabganj 


Ditto 

65 

Ma Bvvaupur 


Ditto 

36 

Nanbasta .. 


Ditto 

36 

Sacbeadi .. 


Ditto 

56 

M ajbawan 


Ditto 

19 

!Mandhana 


Ditto 

51 

Kathara 


Ditto 

53 

Katharwa 


1 Ditto 

29 








APPENDIX 


XXXI 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907—(co/t^nw0cO- 


II. —Distbict.— (continued). 


Tahsil. 

Locality. 

Cla is of School. 


Bidhnu 

Upper Primary 


Kakadeo 

Ditto 


Bapahi 

Lower Primary 


Ditto , * 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls’. 


Sangawan 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Lower I’riniary 


Juhi Kalan ., 

I)itto 


Rawatpur 

Ditto 


Bin ail r 

Ditto 


Bhannti .. •» 

Ditto 

Cawnporo— / 

Bhul ,, 

Ditto 

(co7iclud0d)A 

Maqsudabad., 

Ditto 


SliGoganj Chaural •• 

Ditto 


Bairi Akbarpur •• 

Ditto 


Mirpur 

Ditto 


Rainaipur 

Lower Primary, Aided .. 


Udaipur 

Ditto 


Bonan ♦, 

Ditto 


Surar 

Ditto 


Mawaiya 

Ditto 


Jamun 

Ditto 


Kandri 

Ditto 

\ 

Fatehpur 

Ditto 

/ 

Manual pur •. .. 

Upper Primary .. , 


Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls' .. 


Derapur } 

Upper Primary 


Bariipara .. ’ 

Ditto 


Kbanpur Dilwal 

Ditto 


Ratanpur ,. ,, 

Ditto 


Galwapur 

Ditto 


Bijahra 

Ditto 


Maheia 

Lower Primary 


Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 

1 Girls’. 


Nonarl 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Cerapnv .. / 

Indrukh 

Ditto 

Jhinjhak 

Ditto 

Aurangabad .. 

Ditto 


Ohilauli 

Ditto 

ITitto 


Sitlimara 


Kishaura ,, ., 

Ditto 


Bargaon ., ,. 

Ditto 


Baohhit Jassu 

Ditto «. 


Ursan ,, 

Ditto 


Kurhawal 

Ditto 


Kbamaila ,, 

Ditto 


Pindarthu .. 

Ditto • • 


Bandalpui ,, 

Dower Primary, Aided 

t 

Paronkb •. •. 

Ditto «. 

\ 

Kapasi «• 

Ditto 


A vcra;^o 
attoucl- 
ftUOO. 


57 

25 

20 

21 

12 

25 

42 

ID 

15 

23 

9 

20 

27 

29 
13 
25 
23 
25 

23 
22 

19 
12 

61 

10 

68 

49 

47 

22 

41 

80 

20 
15 

13 
01 

28 
80 
28 

30 

20 

22 

15 

22 

25 

24 

14 
32 
20 
13 
24 







XXXll 


Cawnpore District, 


LIST OF SCHOOJjS, V3ol—{co7itinu6il). 


II. — District— {continued). 


Tiihhiil. 

Locality. 

Class of school. 

A verai^o 
attend¬ 
ance. 


/ 

Palhnapur .. 

Lower Primary Aided •• 

30 


Sabalpur 

I->jtto 

22 


Bhandomau .. 

Ditto 

21 


1 Dachhmaiipur Pilak 

Ditto 

24 


1 Jcudarnau 

Ditto 

20 


i Injwa 

Ditto 

10 


; Nar 

Ditto 

16 


1 Mal^^Ton 

Ditto 

29 

Derapiir— / 

Jaeapur 

Ditto 

20 

{concltkdgd). \ 

i Garliia 

Ditto 

20 


! Beontha 

Ditto 

25 


1 Mangta 

Ditto 

21 


; Bampur Faqiran 

Ditto .. 

21 


K a iij a i p n r 

I>it to 

14 


1 Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 

7 



Girls’. 




Khaupur Dilwal 

Ditto 

18 


Narvval 

Middle Vorriacular 

06 



Do. 

Lower Priioary 

78 


! Bo. 

Lower Primary Aided, 

11 



G j rls’. 



Ba rh 

Plpoer Primary 

72 


Kar t)i.;wan .. 

Ditto 

45 


Birhar 

Ditto 

47 


Tiltiahri ,, 

Ditto 

34 



Ilarcliaod Kliera 

Idtto 

63 



Biraaul 

T>itto 

83 



Sakathia 

I >itto 

60 



Pali Bhogipiir 

Ditto 

43 



Barai G arhu. . 

Lower Primary 

31 



Maharajpur ,, ,, 

Ditto 

47 



Najaf^arh 

Ditto 

25 


KuL'aon 

Ditto 

25 



Ainaur . . ,. 

Ditto j 

22 



Gopalpur 

Ditto j 

27 



Birsiaghpur .. 

Ditto 

20 



Kuriii 

Ditto ,, 

19 



Palhepur 

Ditto 

16 



Mahuagaon .. 

Ditto 

26 



Ilathigaou .. 

Ditto 

19 



Kuudauli 

Ditto 

27 



Ditto * .. 

Lower Primary Aided, 

18 




GirlriL 




Saleinpur 

Lower Primary, Aided .• 

22 



Kawatpur 

Ditto 

23 



Khujauli 

Ditto 

13 



Imnjari 

Ditto 

21 



Bobar 

Ditto 

21 

( 

Shaorajpur 

Middle Vernaculai 

61 

bheoraipiir 


Ditto 

Lower primary 

71 



Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 

10 



Girls* 










APPENDIX, 


SXXIJI 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907- (conn'nned.) 


II.—DiSTincT-^(continued )0 


Tahsil. 


Bhoora jpiir 
^(concluded). 


Ghatampur 


Locality. 

Class of School. 

j 

/: Sheoli 

Upper Primary 

^ Do. 

Lower Primary, Girls’ .. 

Kashipur.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Briiaary 

Gauri Bhagwantpur . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 


Girls.’ 

Nonari Bahiidurpur .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Bakrcj 

Ditto 

Nigoh 

I)itto 

Kakupur ., 

iJitto 

Ba. '^hpur . . 

Ditto 

Chaubcpiir 

Ditto 

Bhikhn r .. 

Ditto 

C^abralia .. 

Intto 

Hatbka .. 

Di t to 

' Ant Raiparpur 

Ditto 

Mfut.ha 

Ditto 

I-»alipnagar 

Lower Primary 

T'iraniau .. 

Ditto 

MuBtah 

Ditto 

Lalpur 

Ditto 

I T’rtcliaur 

Ditto 

• liairi Siiwai 

Ditto 

, GFinri Abhaipur 

Ditto 

, Radhan 

Lower L^rimary Aided, .. 

Kakarinau 

Ditto 

Hindui)ur .. . 

Ditto 

Rautapur .. 

Ditto 

llaBpur ., .. 1 

Ditto 

jT Gbatampur 

Middle Vernacular 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Batara 

Upper Primary 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls’ .. 

Tilsanda ,. 

Upper Primary 

Rar Bahewa 

l>itto 

Bhadras .. .. i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 


Girls.’ 

Badri Lalpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper primary 

1tarra 

Lower Primary 

Girsi 

Ditto 

Paras 

Ditto 

Naodana .. 

Ditto 

Hatoi 

Ditto 

Jahangirabad 

I)itto 

Baripal 

Ditto 

Kurian 

Ditto 

PaBikhora.. 

Ditto 

^ Balhapara 

Ditto 


Average 

attend- 












xxxiv 


Cawnporc District, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1007—{conclndod). 


II.- 'DiBTniCT—{ronclud 0 d). 


Taheil. 

Locality. 

Class of School. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


Kaitlia 

Lower Primary 

17 


Cxwjcla 

Ditto 

37 


Afldliana .. 

Lower Primary, Aided .. 

24 

Ghatftinpur 

Kobra 

Ditto 

12 

— {concluded). 

Bara Daulatpur 

Ditto 

23 


Bcbta 

Ditto 

11 


Chanwar .. 

Ditto 

31 


Daiauli 

Ditto 

24 


Harbaepur.. 

Ditto 

24 





APPENDIX. 


XXXV 


ROADS, 1007. 


A.— Provincial. 


Mil os. 

Fur. 

(i) Grand Orniik Road. Calcutta to poshaWfic 

G1 

3-49 

(ii) v'awnpoio to Jhansi and Saugor 


45 

5*53 

(iiO Cavnpore to Hainirpur and Saugor 


BG 

*7 

(i\ ) Pailwny feeder, Pukhrayan 


0 

0-43 

(v) Railway feeder. Dalpur., 


0 

1 • 57 

(vi) Railway feeder. Panki .. 


0 

2*27 

(vii) Railway feeder, Chakeri 

.. 

0 

3*38 


Total 

118 

0*42 

B.—Local. 




I. — First class roads, metalled^ hr idled and drained 



throughout. 




G) Grand Trunk Road, loop line 


9 

6*43 

(ii) Cawnporo Cantonment to Jajmau and 

Siddhnath 

2 

2*09 

(iii) Cawnporo to Bithur 


3 

2 

(iv) Canal road 


3 

] *9 

(v) Orphanage road 


] 

2 

(vl) Kal}anpiir to Bithur 


7 

7*35 

(vii) Bithur Bazar to railway station .. 


0 

1*13 

(viii) Narwal to Sirsaul 


G 

7*7 

(ix) Akharpur to Barah 


3 

3*24 

(x) Akharpur to Mati 


3 

1 

(xi) Akharpur to Rura 


B 

0 

(xii) Derapur to Rura 


10 

0 

Total 

IJfA.—SecoTid class roads, nnmetaVed, bridged and drained 

58 

2*84 

throughout. 


1 5 


^i) Bhaunti to Bhimsen and Bhaupur 



0 

(li) Rania to Sarwan Khcra. . 


5 

0 

(iii) Barah village road 

• • • . 

0 

4 

(iv) Pukhrayan to Gaur 


1 

0 

(v) Bhognipur to Amrodha .. 


2 

0 

(vi) Chaura to Amrodha 


3 

0 

(vii) Jhinjhak to Rasulabad .. 

.. 

10 

0 

(viii) Maharajpur to Najafgarh 

* ■ • • 

5 

0 

(ix) Karbigwan to Bindki 

. . 

1 3 

0 

Total 

ll.B. — Second class roads, nnmetalled^ partially bridged and 

35 

2 

drained. 




(i) Kalyanpiir to Panki 


4 

0 

(ii) Sheoli to Sachondi and Bindki 
(lii) Raipur to Sarwan Khera 

• • 

3S 

4 


G 

0 

(iv) Old Mughal Road, Kora to Bhognipur 

and Agra 

4G 

0 

(v) Rasulabad to Makanpur 


22 

0 

(vi) Ghatampur to Sarh and Salejmpur.. 

.. 

27 

0*32 

(vii) Maharajpur to Dipapur and Narwal 


9 

a 

(viii) Purwamir to Karbigwan and Narwal 


8 

2 

(ix) Jajmau to Grand Trunk Road 

.. 

2 

0 


Total 

1G2 

6*32 











xxxvi 


(Jawitpore District. 


lvOAT>B. 1007 - {concluded)^ 


V»‘- i t} Hi clasa loads, cleared, ar lally bridged and. draDied, 

(i) Mughal Road [vide TI iv) 

(lij rihatiimpiir to Akbarjur, l>c.rapiir and Etawah 
(ill) T>erapur to Kandhi 

(iv) Bho;^nipur to .Akorhi and liibapur 

(v) Musana^^ar to Gajner and barwaii Khcra .. 

(vi) Akbarpnr to l^'asdban 

(vii) Jliin^hak to liijamau. . 

(viii) 1 )Grapur to Sikandra.. 

(ix) Nanamau to Kasulabad 

(x) Bithnr to Raaulabad and Bidhnna 

(xi) Sheoli to Kal>anpur {iduieXl. i) 

(xn) Sheoli to Barai Gang .. 

(xiii) Sachondi to Bidhnu .. 

(xiv) liarai Garbu to Narwal and Najaf:>,arh 

(xv) Saleinpnr to dajman*. 

(xvi) Narwa] to Tiwaripiir.- 
(xvii) Ahirwan to Narayanpur 


Total 


VJ —Sixth class roads, cleared o ily. 

(i) Sheoli to Kalyanpur {ride V xi^ 

(ii) Sheoli to Tigain 

(iii) Akbarpnr to Nigohi .. 

(ivi Dorapnr to Kandhi 

(v) Rura to Rasulabiid 

(vi) Rapiilabad to Liohrainau 

(vii) Bhaunra to Rhaphnnd 
(viii) x^bsaria to Anrangabad 

(ix) ThidhauJi to Isniailnagar 

(x) Door aha t to Gaura 

(xi) Ghaparghata t? Kalpi 

(xii) Ghaparghata to Pukhrayan 
(xiii) vVmrodba to iVbsaria 

(xiv) Ihjkhrayan to Gajner , . 

(xv) I’ukhraNan to Rasdhaii 

(xvi) Kjipdhan to Rnjpur 
(xvii) Kbanpur to Sargaon .. 

(xviii) Sargaon to Etawah boundary 
(xix ) Dorapur to Sithnuira .. 

(xx) Moaanaear to Mohana 
(xxi) Makrandpnr to Semraman 
(xxii) Srinagar to Baripal and Amauli 
(xxiii) Rampur to Baripal and Kora 
(xxiv) r.aripal to Bhadoona . . 

(xxv) Batara to Benda and Akbarpnr Birbal 
(xxvi) Sarh to Kora 
(XXvii) Barai Garhu to Majhavvan 
(xxviii) Narwal to Bara 
(xxix) Bnrwainir to Najaf ;arh 
(xxx) Sapahi to Harbaspiir .. 

(xxxi) Kawatpur to Maswaiipnr 
(xxxii) ATakanpur to Araul and Ankin 
(xxxiii) Makanpur to Tbathia 
(xxxiv) Bilhaur to Tirwa 

Total 
Guand Total 


xMilos. 

Bur. 

10 

0 

47 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1(1 

0 

1 9 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

2l> 

0 

:^s 

0 

17 

0 

2 5 

4 

11 

0 

12 

0 

t) 

0 

7 

0 

If. 

0 

290 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

4 

IJ 

0 

1 

0 

22 

o 


u 

(1 

0 

7 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

12 

(j 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

6 

0 

16 

2 

4 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 • 

13 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

310 

4 

1,014 

3-58 














APPEXDi:^. 


XAXVII 


FERRIES, 1907. 


River. 

Ferry. 

j Village. 

I Tahsil. 

Management. 

[ In¬ 
come. 







Rs. 


f 

Anki 11 . ^ 

iHasauli 

Bilhaur 

District Board 

1,075 



Sajeti P>aclshah- 

Sabiapur 

Do. 

Do. 


450 



pur. 

Nana man 







Niinauiau 

Do. 

Do. 


1,200 



Akbarpur Saing 

Akbarpur Saiiig 

-Dp. 

Do. 


855 



Sarayan R-adliau Si* ra i TJan { 

Sheorajpur 

Do. 


1,450 



Bando Mata 

Atwa 

Do. 

Do. 


900 

Ganges - 


Bithur Patka.pur B.ithnr Kalan .. 

Cawnporc .. 

Do. 


l,b00 


Rautapur i^>a,qar- 

NawiJi^aiij 

Do- 

Do. 


125 











Permit 

’awnporc 

Do. 

Do. 


2,700 



Ja]niau 

Jajmau 

Do. 

Do. 


250 



Dhoiiri 

1 Bionri 

Narwal 

Do. 


20 



Najafgarh 

Biposi 

Do. 

Do. 


350 



Domaupur 

Donianpur 

Do. 

Do. 


130 


r 

Bikru 

Bhiti Bikru 

Sheorajpur 

Do. 


35 



Tikra 

'I'lkra ..'Cawnporc .. 

Do. 


155 



Fatohpur 

Katchpur 

Do. 

Do. 


85 



Kundauli 

K.nndauli 

Nurwal 

Do. 


14 

Pan du..- 


Sichauli 

Navvada Ujagar 

Sichauli 

Nawada Ujagar 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


480 

44 



Mahrauli 

Mahrauli 

Do. 

Do. 


200 



Nau'^awau 

Harcband Khcra: Do. 

Do. 


75 



Chirla 

Chirla 

Do. 

Do. 


45 



Pauhar 

Pauhar 

Do. 

Do. 


21 

Non 

Ramel 

llingopur 

Cawnpore .. 

Do. 

,. 

1,950 



Sirsi 

Dcosar 

Narwal 

Do. 


ir> 



Birsinghpur 

Birsinghx)ur 

Do. 

Do. 


35 

Rind .. 


Malkhanpur 

Malkhanpur 

Do. 

Do. 


16 



Gopalpur 

Birhar 

Do. 

Do. 


19 



Akbarpur Barwi 

Akbarpur Barwi 

Do. 

Do. 


55 

lean .. 


Saraighat 

Makanpur 

Bilhaur 

Do. 


35 

i 

Pachmabla 

Bilhaur 

Do 

Do. 


1,400 



Nandaiia 

Tihanda 

Ghatampur 

Do. 


8 


1 

Gauri Manauri 

Gauri 

Do. 

Do. 


9 

c 

Dorapur 

Dcrapur 

Derapur 

Do. 


206 

Sengar 


Indrukh 

Sargaon Khurd 

Do. 

Do. 


20 



Bihar 

Kumbhi 

Akbarpur .. 

Do. 

• • 

35 


r 

Jit: man 

\TaheBhpur 

Bhognipur.. 

District Board 





Bichhauli 


Jalaun. 





Raipur 

Do. 

Do. 



Jumna -j 


Kbiirgoi 

Bijamau 

Do. 

Do. 





Sareni 

T^ahmni 

Do. 

Do. 





Pal 

Bajht’ra 

Do. 

Do. 





Semra S’lcikhpur 

Dair.anpur 

Do. .. ^ 

Do. 




25c D 
















XX^Vlll 


CfAWnpore Dislric^, 


FERRIES —f concluded), 


River. 

Ferry. 

V illage. 

Tabsil. 

Management. 


r 

Dahelkhand 

Nibri 

Bhognipur .. 

District Board 






Jalaun. 



Khartala 

Kbaitala 

Do. .. 

District Board 



Nai'han 

Diwair 

Do. . . 

District Board 






Jalaun. 



Mainnpur 

Tcouga 

Do. 

Do. 



Hirapur 

C'haiira 

Do. .. 

Do. 



Kalpi (pontoon! Daiilatpur 

Do. . . 

Public Works 



bridge). 



Department. 

s ^ 


Tari Bui da 

Rasulpur Bhilar 

Do. . . 

District Board 






Jalaun. 

1 


Gulauli 

Salarpur 

Do. .. 

Do. 



Deorahat 

Deorabat 

Do. 

Private 

a 


Ahrauli 

Ahrauli 

Do. .. 

Do. 

p 


Bamhrauli 

Bamhrauli 

Do. 

Do. 



Bhauli 

Garabtha 

Gbatanipur 

District Board 



Sikrorbi 

Hardauli 

Do. 

District Board 






Hamirpur, 


i 

Ilamirpur 

Rampur 

Do. .. 

Public Works 





Department. 


I In¬ 
come. 

Rs. 

I 10 







APPENDIX 


xxxiz 


POST OFFICES, 1907. 


Tahsil. 

1 Locality. 

1 Class of office. 


f Cawnpore .. 

Hoad Office. 


Cawnpore Anwarganj.. 

Bub-Office. 


Cawnpore Cantonment 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore Chauk 

Ditto. 


Cawnpopo West 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore (’olloctorganj 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore Elgin Mills 

Ditto. 


(Jawnpore Generalganj 

Ditto, 


Cawnpore Mall Road.. 

Ditto. 


(Cawnpore Muir Mills*. 

Ditto. 

Cawnpore .. ^ 

Cawnpore Railganj 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore Nawabganj 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore Sisamau 

Ditto. 


r7uhi Kalan ’.. 

Branch Office. 


Kalyanpur .. 

Ditto. 


Bidhnn 

Ditto. 


Katliara 

l)itto. 


Majhawan.. 

Ditto. 


Sacbcndi . . 

Ditto. 


INlaswanpur 

l^itto. 

1 

Bithur 

Ditto. 

r 

1 

Akbar 

Sub-Office. 

Rura 

Ditto. 

Akbarpur .. , ^ 

Ga jiler 

Branch Ofiioe. 

j 

Sarwan Khera 

Ditto. 

L 

Gabion 

Diito. 

'■ 

Bilbaur 

Sub-Office. 


A rani 

Branch Office. 


Kakwan 

Ditto. 


Makanpur .. 

Ditto. 

Bilhaur .. 

Saibasu 

Rasulabad*. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Birhan 

Ditto. 


Asalatganj.. 

Ditto. 


Pura 

Ditto. 


Kainjri 

Ditto. 


Pukhrayan 

Bub-Office. 


Sikandra . . 

Branch Office. 


^ Rasdhan ,. 

Ditto. 

Bhognipur,. -j 

Musanagar 

Bhognipur.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Muhammadpur 

Ditto. 


Amrodha .. 

Ditto. 

1 

Satti 

Ditto. 

r 

Derapur 

Bub-Office. 


Jhinjhak .. 

Ditto. 

1 

Nonari 

Branch Office. 

Derapur .. > 

Mangalpur*. 

Ditto. 


Khanpur Dilwal 

Ditto. 


Banipara .. 

Ditto. 

Mahera 

Ditto. 




xl 


Cawnpore District, 


POST OFFICES, 1901~{coiiclud6d), 


Tahsil. 

Narwal .. - 

I 


Locality, 


NarwiU 
Sirsiiul 
Parai Garhu 
Pallicpur .. 
Karbii'wan 
M-aharajpur 
Najaf ,arli .. 
Sarli 


Class of office. 


Sub-Office. 
Branch Office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Sheorajpur.. 


r Sheorajpur,, 

I Hhaupiir .. 

I ('haubepur.. 

I Ba.'^ffipur .. 

Ghaiirthampiir 
I Slicoli 
*1 Kakupur .. 
Dalipriagar 
Nonari Bahadurpur 
Fvashipur .. 

Raspur 

Maitba 

^ Maiiclliana,. 


Sub-Office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 

Branch Office. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ghatampur.. 


( Ghatampur 
j Sajeti 
j Tilsanda .. 

I Patara 

Padri Lalpur 
^ Itarra 


Sub-Offico. 
Branch Office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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MARKETS. 1907. 

xli 

Tahsil. 

Town or village. 

^Market da3'.s. 

/ 

Akbarpur 

Sunday and Wedne.-'.dav. 


Jigni Purwa .. 

Ditto. 


Jasaura Birainghpur 

Ditto. 


Fatehpur Koshnai 

Ditto. 


Karsa 

1 )itto. 


Ga hlon 

Sunday and Tburaday. 


Mandaiili 

Ditto. 


Rura 

Monday and Wednesday. 


Sonbarsa (Maitha Station), 

Monday and Friday. 

Akbarpur 

Niboli 

Ditto. 


Kania .. ,. 

Ditto. 

\ 

Barah 

Tuesday and Friday. 


Sarwan Khcra (Nauniha), 

Ditto. 


Baipur Khokhat 

Ditto. 


1 Bhewan 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Bisaikpur 

Ditto. 


Banar Alipur.. 

Ditto. 


Gauriapur 

Ditto. 


Hasanpur 

Ditto. 


Kurwa Khrrd 

Ditto. 


Gajiior 

Ditto. 


, Bilhaur (Dilawargan]) .. 

Ditto. 


Ditto (Munshi Jai Nara- 

Monday, Tuesday and Friday 


yan). 



Ditto (Chhoti Bazar) .. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


y\salatganj 

Di tto. 


IJBri 

Ditto. 


Kaeiilpur Dhaursalar 

Sunday", Tuesday and Friday. 


Nadiba Buzurg 

Sunday and Thursday. 


liabimpur Bi&dban 

Ditto. 


Araul 

Ditto. 


Kakwan 

Ditto. 


1 Nawada Anai.. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 


i 

Saturday. 

{ 

Makanpur 

Monday and Wednesday". 

Bilbaur 

Tisbti ,, .. j 

Ditto. 


Naila .. 

Monday and Friday. 


Uttha .. ' 

Ditto. 


Jot .. .. 1 

Tuesday and Friday. 


Kainjri .. .. 

1 Ditto. 


Beri Alipur .. 

1 Tuesday and Saturday. 


Puran Purwa.. 

Ditto. 


Mirzapur Bakutia 

1 Ditto, 


Kbora Kursi .. 

j Ditto. 


Dundwa Jamauli 

Ditto. 


Rasulabad 

Thursday and Saturday. 


\ Makrandpur .. 

Ditto. 


Lalpur ,. 

Ditto. 

Bhognipur 

Pukbrayan 

Ditto. 

i 
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Cawnpore District . 


MARKETS, (continued). 


I 


Tahsil. 


Town or village. 


Market days. 


hognipur— (con- \ 

eluded)» 




Musariagar 

Aiidwan Haidarpur 

Absaria 

Sikandra 

Rajpiir - .. 

Harharpur 

SaUi 

Khwa ja Phul.. 
Muh ammadpur 
Ba rau 
Rasdhan 


Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 


iwnpore 


Kaindha 

^ Bidhi'u •• 

Paiiki Gangaganj 
Tikra 
Bogdrdi 
Maswanpur .. 
Rawatpur 
Udaipur 
/ Dhur 
\ Simbhua 
Kalyanpnr 
Kathara 
Majluiwan 
Ramaipi.r 
Sheo^anj Chaurai 
Sen Pacbhimpara 
, Sachendi 

Bara Sirohi .. 


Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday ai.d Wednesday. 
UTiescay and Friday 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tiicsday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I>il to. 

Ditto. 


/ 

erapur .. \ 


\ 


j I Derapur 
Ratanpur 
Nonari 
Mangalpur 
Jhinjhak 
Mungisapur .. 
Palhnapur 
Betnipara 
Sandalpur 
Khanpur Dilwal 
Galvvapur 
Sithmara 
Sargaon Buzurg 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

■ Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

1 'itto. 

Monday and Wedn esday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Ditto 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 


arwal 


r! Narwal 
I ! Tilsahri 
J Barai Garhu . 
I Phuphuar 
I Najafgarh 
I Palhepur * 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and 'Ihursday. 
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MARKETS, 1907—(co/iciwdad). 


Tahsil. 


Narwal“-(con- J 
eluded). j 


Town or village. 


Birsaul 

Maharajpur.. 

Pali Bho^ipur 
ITarohand Khara (Nau- 
ga wan) 

Sakathia 


Market days. 


Tuesday and Saturday. 
Thursday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 


Sheorajpur 


f Chaubepur 
Kakupur 
Mandhana 
Jagdispur 
Aunti 
. Maitha 


Ditto. 

Monday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 


Ghatampur 


Patara 
Naiiranga 
Daulatpur 
Girsi 
Tilsanda 
1 Baripal 
Padrilalpur 
I Reona 
I Sajoti 


Dit 0. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Monday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday, 





xliv 


Oawnpore District. 


FAIBS, 1907. 



1 

1 

1 

Approxi- 



1 

1 

mate 

Tabsil. 

\ Liocality. 

■Name oi lair. 1 

Da.te. 

average 

attend- 





ance. 

Akbarput.. 

Gajiier 

Ghazi Fir 

Ist Buiiday in Jeth 

20,000 

Bilhaur .. 

Makanpur 

Baaant 

Magh Sudi 5th 

100,000 

Bhognipur 

Zainpur 

Mahabir 

Last Tuesday in 

5,000 



Bhadon. 


Cawnporc 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th . . 

16,000 


Saoheudi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 000 


Bitliur 

Ganga Asbnan 

Kartik Sudi 15th . . 

80,000 


Ditto 

Sankrant 

Pus Sudi 11th 

10,000 

Oawnpore - 

Ditto 

Joth Dasabra 

Jeth Budi lOth 

5,000 

Bazidpur 

Biddhnath 

Every Monday in 

2,000 




Sa wan. 



Hai^anpur 

Bbuteshwar .. 

Chait Badi Gth 

3,000 


Juhi Kalan . , 

Barah Devi ,. 

Ohait Sudi 8th 

20,000 

Derapur ,. 

Banipara 

Bheoratri 

3rd Sunday in Pha- 
gun. 

9,000 

/ 

Birsaul 

Ramlila 

Chait Sudi 9th 

GOO 


Palbcpur 

Ditto 

Kartik Badi 13th . . 

700 


MandhUna .. 

Ditto 

Kuar Budi lOfch 

800 


Kundni 

Ha Human 

Every Tuesday in 

1,000 




Baisakh. 



Ditto 

Dangol 

1st Tuesday in Bhadon 

800 


Barai Qarliu. . 

Ghauli Devi.. 

Bhadon Sudi 3rd . . 

700 


Birhar 

Kali 

Bhadoii Badi 12th 

500 


Pali Bhogipur 

Devi 

Cna it l^adi 8th . . j 

jOO 


Chandaiipur. . 

Ditto 

Baisakh l>adi 15th 

500 

Narwal .. / 

I'arauli 

Ditto 

Chait Badi Bth 

500 


Tilsahri Khiird 

Nanda Devi . . j 

Ditto 

BOO 


Bamblii Bhitri 

Devi .. 1 

C’hait Badi 2nd 

800 


Aim a (Jahaii- 

Devi Pakalia.. | 

Chait Badi Bth 

500 


girpur). 
Bhitargaon .. 

Kanblila ., 1 

Aghan Badi 7th 

2,000 


Behta Sakat.. 

Deotban 

Kartik Sudi 11th . . 

500 


Tajpur 

Mahabir 

1st Tuesday in Bai¬ 

800 



sakh. ^ 



Dhonri 

Janamashtmi 

Bhadon, Badi 8th .. 

500 

V 

Baradari 

MuUabbat Shah 

Chait Badi 1th 

i 1 

800 

r 

Chaubepur .. 

Kansila 

1 1 

Kartik Badi Gth . . 

15,000 

Dodepur 

Ditto 

Chait Sudi 11th . . 

3,000 

1 

KiBbanpur 

Mababir 

lat Tuesday in 

2,000 

Sheoraj- -• 


Aghan Sudi 


pur. 

Atwa ,. 

Bande Mata.. 

Jeth Sudi lOth 

2,000 

Obhatarpur .. 

Kbori 

Ditto 

2,000 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Phagun Badi 14th.. 

10,000 

1,500 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Kartik Sudi 15th .. 

Ghatam- C 

Patara 

Naghelin Devi 

Chait Badi Bth 

2,000 

pur. 1 

Akbarpur Birba] 

Jamdutya 

Kartik Sudi 2nd .. 

4,000 
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INDEX. 


I 


Act XX of 1856, pp. 178, 260, 314, 
3L6. 

Agricultural station, 42. 
Agritiulture, pp. 34—50. 

Ahirs, pp. 18, 103, 129, 136, 140. 
Ahirvvan, pp. 161, 216, 300. 
Alirauli-ghat, p. 111. 

Aikaru, p. 106. 

Akbarpur, pp. 83, 94, 98, 123, 164, 
178, 229. 

Akhbarpur Birbal, Y>p. 8, 116, ^00, 
292, 294. 

Akbarpur distributary, pp- 53, 54, 

‘229, 234, 296. 

Akbarpur Sengb, pp. 110, ‘"56^. 
Akbarpur Tabsil, pp. 9, 13, 33, 46, 
201, 230. 

Akorhi, pp. 55, 248 

Akorhi distributary, pp. 55, 246. 

Alainpur, p. 55. 

Alipur distributary, jip. 55, 2Hb. 
Allahdadpur, p. 297. ^ ^ 

Alluvial mahals, ])p. 3, 8, 160, 2//. 
Amauli, p. 191. 

Amor distributary, p. 52. 

Amramau, p. 42. 

Amrodba, pp. 55, 178, 237, 246. 
Ankin, X’P- 

AntaxMir, } . 286. * 

Antiquities, p. 187. 

Anwarganj, pp. 87, 271. 

Arakhs, pp. 103, 116. 

Arani distributary, p. 52. 

Araul, pp. 87, 88, 164, 251. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhar, yi. 39. 

Arhariamau, p. 115. 

Arind river, tide Rind. 

Armalnyai, ji. 290. 

Ary a Samaj, pp. 100, 123. 
Asalatganj, pp- 237, 252. 

Sarpur, p. 121. kk oar 

Atwa distributary, pp. .65, 24b. 
Auran, p. 223. 

Aurangpur Sarnbhi, p. 110. 


Bachna, p. 51. 

Bagdodi, p. 111. 
Baghpur, p. 336. 
Bahelias, p. 116. 

Bairi p. 223. 

Bairi Akbarpur, p. 303. 


Baia, jip. 105, 108, 128, 130, 167, 
236, 299, 319; vide also Raj})ats. 
Bajra, j). ]d 39. 

Baksara, j). 299. 

Balabars, i3. 116 
Balraiu}>ur, 295. 

Ban, ]). 106. 

Banda, p. 85. 

Banias, pp. 113, 129, 133, 137. 
Baniai)ara, pp. 83, 105, 2.38. 

Banks, pp. 72, 72. 

Banna .lakba, i^p. 52, 54, 234. 
Baragaon, ]). 323. 

Barab, pj>. 88, 106, 120, Ibl, .^01, 
229-230, 239. 

Barai Garhu, pp. 19, 11, 83, 178, 
239. 

Barai distributary, p. 52. 

Baraila, ]>. 286. 

Baranpiir Kainjri, p. 302, 

Bara Sirolii, p. 51. 

Baraiili, p. 297. 

Baraur, j). 212. 

l^iaraiir distributary, pp. 5o, -4b. 
Barecbamau, }>. 335. 

Barhais, ji. 116. 

Barbapur, p. 10b. 

Bari clisUibnlary, j.p. 51. -J' - 
Barii.al, pp. 00. HO, H'i, W 22.J, 
210, ‘29;3. 

Baris, 116^ 

Barley, p. 37. 

Barrajinir, p. 335. 

Barren land, ]i. ^2. 

, Basors, p. 116. 
j Baurias, pii. 115, 318. 

Bazidpur, p. 299. 

Begg, Sutbcrland & Co., pp- 80-81. 
Bebar tract, p. 6. 

Bebnas, p. 119. 

Behta,^ pp. 191, 299. 

Benda* 115. 

Berias, p. HO- 

Bhadaurias, pp. lOu, HI, -tb , 
also Rajputs. 

Bhadeona, PP- 
Bhadras, pp. 55, Ho. 

Bbadras, distributary, pp. 64, 297. 
Bbnadwara distributary, p- ^4. 
BhaRwantpur Kam)ri, p. dOi. 
Bhairon Shabjabanpur, p. 290. 
Bhangis, pp. no. 117. 120- 
Bhaupur, pp. 51, 174, dd/. 



INDEX. 
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Bharbhunjas, p. 116. 

Bharsain» p. 286. 

Bharti, p. 200, 

Blials, jD. 116- 
Bbaunti, x)p. 8ft, 219 . 

Bbelsa, p. 82L. 

Bbewan, p. IftL. 

Bbimsen, pp. 87, 131, 257. 
Bhitnr^^aon, pp. 188-189. 

Bhiti llaveli, p. 133. 

Bhiliiri, p. 110. 

Bbognj}>nr, pp. 55, 85, 88, IGl, 210. 
Bhogmpiir (l\ibsil Akbarpiir), p. 119. 
Bbognipur branch canal, pp. 55, 216. 
Bbognipur Tahsil, pp. 32, 16, 56, 211. 
Bboj]nn’a, p. 201. 

Bboiii river, p. 4. 

Bbonri river, p]). 4, 320. 

Bibiapiir, p]). 132, 257. 

BKnnui,p]>. 3S, 52, 89, 128, 164, 

21ft. 

Bijaniau, pj). 90, 243, 341, 

BilaKpur [)argana, jip. 1 16, 200, 283. 
Bilbaiir, pp. 22, 83, ft7, 88, 9ft, ir»J-- 
166, 178, 219. 

Bilhanr Tah!=.il, 9, 11, 32, 40, 

46, 201, 250. 

Binaur, pf). 10ft, 222, 257. 

Bi])OHi, p}v 91, 109; tyidc Najafgarb. 
Birds, p. 17. 

Birban, pp. 252, 257. 

Biri)iir, p. 295. 

Bi rib-rate, p. 25. 

Bisa il\[)iir, p. 231. 

Bisolra (iistnbutarv, p. 286. 

Bit bur, pf>. I, 50, 83,» 81, 87, 89, 
91, 98, 101, 132, 111, 161, 178, 

181, 187, 210, 217, 221, 258. 

Bit bur pargana, pp. 1 15, 202. 
BbiiHb'tnnii, [». 106. 

Blnulnoss, f). 30. 

Boundaries of (]it‘ district, ]».*!. 

Bra liiiiaiis. pp, 102, 128, 131, l-’>fi, 110. 
Bric'ks, ])p. 15, 82. 

Bridges, ]>]). 54 52, 51. 

Brush uiauuf act n re , p. 81. 

Building materials, p. 16. 

Bungalov s, .]ip. 51, 55. 

c 

Caiiiils. I.]., 17—50. 

Cantonuu'ut, pp, 145, 175, 262, 263- 
261. j 

Carpet-weaving, pp. 76, 78, 79. 

Carts, ]>. 20. ' _ 

Castes, pp. 101, 120, 127, 136. 

Catib', pp. 17—20. 

Cat lie disease, p. 20. 

Cattle pounds, p. 183. 

Cawupore, pp. 23, 25, 28, 75-83, 87, 
174, 175, 197, 211-223, 261-2'^i. 
Cawrvpore branch canal, pp, 47,-49. 


Cawnpore Cotton Mills, p. 78. 
Cawnpore Tahsil, pp. 9, 32, 46, 274. 
Census, mde Population. 

Cesses, p. 161. 

Cbacbendi, lude ftaeluuidi. 

Chakeri, pp. 86, 88, 316. 

Chamar Gaiirs, lude Gaurs. 

Chamars, pp. 103, 134, 137, 140. 
Cbandels, pp. 105, 106-108, 120, 
128, 131, 200, 215, 236, 323, 341; 
rdde also Pajputs. 

Cbaparaghata, pp, 8, 85, 198, 213. 
Clmrora p. 55. 

Cdiaubepur, pp, 83, 87, 88, 164, 174, 
281. 

Cbaubans, pp. 105, 108, 120, 130, 
167, 201, 236; vulc also Rajputs. 
Cbmnira, p]). 87, 237, 213. 

Cduunieal works, p. 82. 

(dibaraiya river, pp. 6, 251. 
Chbatarpur, pp. 8*1, 331. 

Cliatarwa distributary, p. 52. 

(’Idiolia. riv^er, pp. 6, 25 1, 285. 

Cbirali, p. 109. 

Cholera, p. 26. 

Christianity, pp. 100, 120-122. 
Cdiurebes, ii]i. 121-122. 

Civil courts, pp. 143-111, 

(dimate, ]>. 21 . 

Communications, pj). 85-91. 

(Condition of (lie ’pertple, p. 141. 
Cor,])cr, Allen Co., p. 77. 

Cotton, p. 39. 

Cotton ginning and pressing, p. 80. 
Cotton Mills, p]>. 78-80. 

Cotton printing, p. 76. 

Cot ton-seed, pp. 80, 82. 
Cotton-waeving, ])i). 76, 78-80. 
Crime, p. 165. 

Criminal courts, pp. 113-115. 

CrojiH, pp. 37-11. 

Cultivated art'a, ]v 31. 

Cultivating tiaiures, p. 135. 
Cultivation, iddc Agriculture. 
Cultivators, ]> 136. 

CiiHurable wasitg ]>]). 3>3, 34. 
Currency olTiee, p. 267. 

Cutlery, p. 76. 

E 

DabauH, p. 50. 

Dalelpur distributary, p. 52. 

Dangis, p. 120. 

Darzis, pp. 116, 120. 

Deaf-mutes, p. 30. 

Death-rate, p. 24. 

Delagaon, p. 53. 

Deoba, p. 282. 

Deoha pargana, pp. 146, 201, 260. 
Deorahat, pp. 243, 326. 

Deosarh distributary, p. 52. 



INDEX. 
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Derapur, pp. 85, 90, 115, 118, 282. 
Derapur Tahsil, pp. 9, 32, 46, 200 
283. 

Dhakpurwa, p. 51. 

Dhakras, p. 201; vide Rajputs. 
Dhanuks, p. 116. 

Dharampur, p. 55. 

Dharia river, pp. 6, 286. 
Dharmangadpur, p. 295. 

Dhobis, p. 115. 

Dhunias, p. 119. 

Dialects, p. 124. 

Dibiapur distributaries, p. 53. 

Dig, pp. 80, 161. 

Dikhits. pp. 105, 111, 120, 200, 299 
vide also Rajputs. 

Dispensaries, p. 188. 

Distilleries, p>p. 81, 169, 

District Board, p. 178. 

District staff, p. 143. 

Doharpur, p. 243. 

Dohrii, pp. 89, 110, 107, 299. 
Domanpur, pp. 161, 289. 

Doiiianp)iir pargana, pi). 148, 317. 
Doiris, p. 116. 

Donkeys, j). 20. 

Double-cropped area, pp. 32-33. 
Drainage, pp. 2, 12, 50, 53, 55 * vide 
Rivers. 

Dubiana, p. 335. 

Dubiana distributary, pp. 50, 254, 
339. 

Diindwo Janiauli, pn. Ill, 133, 257, 
289. 

Durgapur, p. 3. 

E 

Educ.'ition, pp. 179—182. 

Elcctricuty, p. 81. 

Elevations, pp, 1, 2. 

Elgnn Mills, p. 78. 

Epidemics, pp. 24-30. 

Excise, pp. 168—171. 

Exports, vide Trade. 

Etawnh branch canal, pp. 52, 53. 

F 

Factories, pp. 76-82. 

Fairs, jip. 83-84, 310. 

Famines, pp. 22, 24, 57—67. 

Eaqirs, pp. IIG, 120. 

Fateiipur branch canal, pp. 50-51, 
5], 279. 

Fatehpur Roshnai, pp. 51, 109, 235. 
Fauna, p. 16. 

Ferries, pp. 90-91. 

Fever, p. 25. 

Fiscal History, pp. 146—163. 

Fish, p, 17. 

Floods, pp. 22-23. 

Flour mills, p. 82. 

Foundaries, pp. 77—82. 


G 

Gadariyas, pp. 113, 137, 141. 
Gadraha river, p. 6. 

Gaharwars, pp. 105, 110, 252; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Gahlon, p. 106, 182, 290, 

Gahlots, pp. 105, 110, 201, 256; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Gajen, p. 106. 

Gajner, pp. 83, 164, 178, 290. 
Ganges canal, vide Canals. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 3, 8, 22, 91, 252, 
320. 

Garahtha, pp. 8, 53, 64. 

Garrison, p. 145. 

Gauhani, p. 115. 

Gaurs, pp. 105, 128-129, 215, 236, 
252, 256, 288; vide also Rajputs. 
Gaiitariis, })]). 105, 109, 319; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Geology, p. 14. 

Ghatampur, pp. 17, 85, 89, 106, 111, 
122, 164, 221, 291. 

Gbalaiiipur clistnbiitarv, pp. 53, 
54, 297. 

Ghatampur Tahsil, pp. 10, 32, 16, 
133, 200, 29-2. 

GJiaiJSganj, pj>. 8, 53, 82, 299. 
Ghusremau, p]). 177, 223, 267. 

Gilauli, p. 109. 

Gi 7 -si, pp. 51, 290, 297. 

Glass-making, pp. 15, 76. 

Goats, p. 20. 

Gof>afpur, p. 132. 

G()])ipur distributary, p. 52. 

Gram, p. 37. 

Groves, p. 14. 

Gujela, pp. Ill, 297, 299. 
nmdahi, p. 55. 

Gutaiya, pp. 12, 77, 167, 267. 

Gutelia, p. 53. 

H 

Hafizpur, p. 291. 

Haluakhada distributary, pp. 60, 279, 
320. 

Halvais, p. 116. 

Hardauli distributary, p. 52. 

Harness Factoiy, pp. 76, 77. 

Harnu, pp. 12, 13. 

Harpura, pp. 187, 309. 

Harvests, pj). 35, 37. 

Hasna.pur, p. 201. 
llathei, pp. 294, 297. 

Hathingaon, p 323. 

Hatka, pp. 102, 289. 

*alth, pp. 2«.3—26. 

Hemp, p. 10. 

Hemp drugs, p. 170. 

Hides, p. 82; vide also Leather. 
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HindTis, pi:). 100, 101—117. 
Hisaiil, p. 286. 

Horses, p. 20. 

Hospitals, p. 183. 
Hulkaj^ur, p. 51. 

Husama, p. 55. 


I 

Ichhauli, p. 297. 

Immigration, p. 97. 

Imports, vkJe Trade. 

Tneome-tax, p. 172. 

Indigo, pp. 41, 42, 81. 

Indrnkli, }). 301. 

Industries, tkilc Manufacdiires. 
Infanticide, pp, 100, 166-167. 
Infirmities, p. 30. 

Insanity, p. 30. 

Intcresi, p. 72. 

Irrigation, pp. 43—58. 

Isan river, pp. 3, 23, 57, 91, 253. 
Itaili, pp. 12, 105, 254, 256. 

Ttarra, p. 54. 


j 


Jaganbansia, tide Bralnnans. 
Jagatjmr, p. 51. 

Jagdispnr distnl)ntary, p. 52. 
Jahaiigirabad, pp. 12, 295. 

Jails, p. 167. 

Jains, jip. 100, 123. 

Jaiswars, p. 105 ; I'^idc also Raj]>nls. 
Jajman, pj). 3, 78, 117, 131, 178, 
187, 200, 281, 299. 

Jajman pargana, pj). 93, 275. 

Jalala, p. 297. 

Jalalabad distrilmtary, p. 54. 
Jalalpnr, p. 235. 

Jalibapur, pp. 106, 130, 286. 
Jau\\ars, pp. 105, 111 ; vide also Raj 
puts. 

Jaswantpiir, p. 323. 

Jeora Nawabganj, vide Nawabganj. 
Jhabargaon", p. 4. 

Jhamaiyas, p. 112. 

Jbils, inn 12, 17, 57, 286. 

Jhinjbak pp. 48, 53, 86, 106, 174, 301 
Jbinjbak distributary, pp. 53, 286 
Jobna, p. 286. 

Juar, p. 39. 

Juki, pp. 28, 38, 42, 49, 78. 83 
88, 177, 302. 

Julabas, p. 119. 

Jumna river, pp. 1, 8, 91, 243, 294. 
Jungles, pp. 13, 232, 285. 

Juria distributaries, pp. 53, 302. 
Jute mills, p. 82. 


K 

Kacbhis, pp. 112, 113, 137, 140. 
Kachbwahas, pp. 105, 111, 200, 248; 

vide also Rajputs. 

Kabars, pp. 17, 112. 

Kainjri, pp. 164, 182, 302; vide also 
Makrandjmr. 

Kakadeo, pp. 107, 170, 215, 275. 
Kaklapur, pp. 55, 286. 

Kakori distributary, p. 52. 

Ivaknjnir, pp. ITO, 187, 336. 

Kakwan, pj). 50, 51, 92, 164, 303. 
Kalwars, p. 116. 

Kalyanpiir, pp. 87, 88, 164 30?5. 
Ivalyanjmr distributary, pp. 50, 279, 
339. 

Kananta, ji. 292. 

Kandlii, pp. 115, 218. 

Ivanlipnr, vide Cawnpore. 

Kanjars, pp. 116, IGG. 

Kankar, p. 15, 

Kansua distributary, pn 50, 254. 339. 
Kai)arias, j). 1!I6. 

Karbigwan, pp. 86, 316—318. 
KarclmJipur. p. 191. 

Karchulipur distril>utary, p. 52. 
Karcbulis, p. Ill : vide also Rajputs, 
Karsaiili, p^). 2, 111. 

Kasgawan, p. 130. 

Kasbipur, jip. 6, 95, 106, 182, 304. 
Kasolar, pp. 55, 286. 

Kasvii Khera, pp. 105, 109. 

Katbara, pp. 275, 278, 301. 

Katra, p. 295. 

Kauria, p. 286. 

Kayastlis, p]). 114, 128, 133, 137, 141. 
Keona, p. 51. 

Keotra, p]». 6, 243. 

Kewats, p. 116. 

Kbairwas, p. 116. 

Klialla, p. 115. 

Kbamaila, pp. 4 02, 180, 287, 305. 
Khanpur Dilwal, 53, 106, 129, 

223, 305. 

Kharao* u-u/n, i)p. 278, 304. 
Kliar]>ati)i3r, pp. 51, 251. 

Khar tala, pp. 7, 90, 2M 218. 
Kbatiks, p. 116. 

Kbattris, x^P- 
Khirsa, p. 248. 

Kbwaja Pbul, pp. 85, 306. 

Kiratpur, p. 107. 

Kishaura, pp. 284, 307. 

Koelar, p. 286. 

Kohra, pp. 110, 191, 299. 

Koris, pp. 17, 112. 

Kotra Makrandx)ur, pp. 109, 110, 

299. 

Kuan kb or a, p. 164. 

Kukcbi, pp. 188, 236. 

Kbulgaon, pp. 102, 323. 
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Kumblii, pp. 188, 236. 

Kumhars, p. 115. 

Kundaiili distributary, p. 52. 

Kundwa, p. 15. 

Kuneras, p. 117. 

Kunjras, p. 120. 

Kurauli, p. 212. 

Kiirian, pp. 294, 307. 

Kuriniat, pp. 9, 111, 

Knrmis, pp. 8, 111, 112, 128, 132, 
137, 139, 110, 240. 

Kursi, pp. 181, 253. 

L 

Labour hup]»lY, p. 103. 

Lakes, p. 12. 

TJaipur, pp. R7-88, 232. 

Lauguriye, p. 121. 

Laukba river, i^p. 4, 338. 

Leather, pp. 76—78, 121. 

Leprosy, p. 30. 

Levels, pp. 1, 2. 

Liljhi river, p. G, 

Lime, p. 15. 

Linseed, p. 39. 

Literacy, p. 182. 

Lit( ralure, p. 125. 

Lodhs, pp. 113, 137, 141. 

Lobari, p. 234. 

Lohars, p. 115. 

Lumas, p. 116. 

M 

Maeharia, p. 12. 

Madara, ]). 110. 

Madliopur distributary, pp. 50, 339. 
Magrasa distributary, p. 52. 
Maharajpur, pp. 2, i6, 38, 41, 51, 98, 
Mahera., p. 123. 

164, 308. 

Mahera, p. 123. 

Maheria, p. 53. 

Mahgawan, p. 4. 

Mahrauli, p. 91. 

Maitha, pp. 86, 232, 311. 

Maize, p. 40. 

Majhawan, pp. 102, 308. 

Majhav’an distributary, p. 52. 
Majhawan pargaua, pp. 146, 200, 275. 
Makanpur, pp. 4, 18, 84, 203, 206, 
223, 308. 

Makanpur Nadiha, p. 86. 

Makauli, p. 297. 

Makrandpur, pp. 105, 256. 
Makrandjmr Khinjri, pp. 105, 12n- 
126,J30, 302. 

Malasa, pp. 87, 133, 243. 

Malgaon, p. 106. 

Malgosa pargana, pp. 146, 201, 3-R. 
Malikpiir Ain, p. 237. 

Mails, p. 116. 


Malkanpurwa, pp. 105, 328. 
Malkonsa, pp, 201, 250. 

M ilkusah, p. 201. 

MulJahs, pp. 17, 115. 

Manawan, p. 50, 

Mandauli, pp. 231, 311. 

Maiulhauua, pji. 87, 88. 

Manethu, pj). 7, 55, 233. 

Mangalpur, pp. 53, 106, 116, 164, 
182, 283, 311, 312. 

Mrmgalpur distriluitarv, pt). 53, 64, 
285. 


iNlaiigOa, pp. 167, 231. 
iManiluus, p. 120. 

Manufactures, pj). 75—82. 

Mnriam, p. 110. 

Markets, pp. 19—82. 

Mar wans, p. 73. 

Maswanpur, pp. 15, 178, 223, 279, 
312. 


Maswanpur pargana, j)p. 146, 200, 
275. 


Matni river, }>. 6. 

Mawar, pp. 188, 233, 217, 310. 
Melons, p. 35. 

Meos, }>p. 105, 109, 111, 116, 187, 
236, 218. 

IMelahwork, j)]). 76, 82. 

Migration, p. 97, 

Mineral products, p. 15. 

Missions, j)f). 121, 122. 

Moc'his, ]), 116. 

Mohana, pp. 108, 233, 312. 

Mohs inpur, pp. 200, 275. 

Moth, p, 41. 

Mughal Hoad, The, pp. t»6, 85. 
Mughals, p. 120. 

Muhammad pur, pp. 6, 52, 88, 243. 
Muir mills, pp. 78-79. 

Mnnderi, p. 335. 

Mung, p. 41. 

Municipality, pp- 175—17S, 185, 271. 
Munsifs, p. 144. 

Muridpur, p. 290. 

Musalmans, pp. 100, 117, 120, 128, 
134, 137, 141. 

Musanagar, i)p. 6, 76, 98, 109, 123, 
164, 178, 187, 312. 

Musanagar pargaua, 146. 

Mushta, p. 180. 

Mustard, p. 39. 

Mutiny, The—at •'^awnpore, pp. 211 
— 222 . 


N 


Nabipur, p. 5 4. 

Nadiiia, p. 203. * 

Nadiha distributary, np. 50, 254. 
Nagapiir, p. 157. 

Naila, pp. 4, 12, 254. 

Nai river, pp. 4, 253. 
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Nais, p. 114. 

Kajafgarh, pp. 41, 74, 109, 149, 173, 
811 . 

Nananian, pp. 90, 201, 215, 249, 

250, 315, 

Nandaua, p. 7. 

Nandp\ir, ji. 55. 

Nantliu distributarv, j^x). 55, 280. 
Nar, pp. 5, 105, 215, 222. 

Naraiaau, x>- 131. 

Naravanx)Lir, pj). 272, 291, 298. 
^faJ’iha, pp. 7,. 12, 106, 233. 

!Nari\a river, 6. 

I\ar Khnrd,<x>* 223. 

Narsiijha, x^- 290, 

Narual, p\K 90, 98, 108, 109, 1G4, 
178, 316. 

KarA\al Talisil, x^l^- 9, 32, 46, 317. 
NalB, x^- 166. 

NaiibaHla, x»- 275. 

Naiiinlia, p. 333. 

Naiiruiya Kbera, p. 51. 

Nauraiiga,' x^- 85. 

Navigation, x^P- 

Nawabganj, X3X>. 22, 82, 91, 141, 

161, 267. 

Nazul, x>- 
Neoia, \). 311. 

Nocr river, XH^- ^ 53, 233. 
Ne\vapax>er.s, x>' 126. 

Nijabatxinr, i). 290. 

Nonan, pp. 53, 54, 130, 289.^ 

Nonari Bahatlnrxair, X’P* 323, 338. 
Non river (Tabsil (Ihatampur), pP- 7, 
51, 89, 233, 291. 

Non river (Talisil Slieorajpnr), x>P* » 
22-23, 51, 88, 91, 253, 337. 
North-West Tannery Co., Ltd., pp. 
77-78. 

o 

Occupancy tenants, p. 135; vide also 
Rents. 

Occupations, p. 123. 

Oilseeds, pp. 39, 41. 

Old Cawnpore, xd^* 1-62, 131. 

Oiiha, p}>. 107, 201, 323. 

Opium, px).- 37-38, 171. 

P 

Pachmabla, p. 91. 

Pacbor, p. 107. 

Padri Lai pur, x»P- 291, 299, 324. 
Pagbaiya river, pp. 4 320. 

Pali Bhogpur, i>. 323. 

Paman, px^* 232. 

Pan cilUivation, x>P- 235, 210. 
Pandu river, px>. 4, 9, 50, Sri, S9, 
253, 277, 318-319. 

Panki, pp. 38, 86, 108, 131. 

Panki Bahadurnagar, pp. 22.3, 324. 
Panki Gangaganj, pp. 215, 223, 321. 


Pauwars, pp. 105, 109, 293, 299 
vide also Rajx^uls. 
l^ara, p. 115. 

iWaa. pp. 85, 291, 297, 026. 

Paras diati ibutary, x>- 51. 
l\arauli, p. 190. 

Pargauas, px). 93, 145. 

Paribars, px^. 105, 111, 291, 299 
vide also Rajputs. 
l*asis, x^P- 17, 116. 

Patara, pp. 109, 182, 291, v99, 325 

Patbans, x^- 118. 

l^iikapur, xd^' 132, 134, 335. 

Peas, ]>. 37. 
i’eiri, }>. 111. 
l*era*jor, x^- 107. 

Pbupbuar, XT- 320, 323, 312. 

Plague, X)- 28. 

Police, pp- 161. 165-166. 

Poi)i)y, X’- 37. 

Pox>ulalion, X’P- ^3—97. 

Post-oflice, x^- 173. 

Potatoes, p. 37. 

Pottery, x^- 76. 

Precarious tracts, x'>- 44. 

Prices, })j>. 66—69. 

JTinting * P- 126. 

Proprietary tenures, X'- ^26. 
Prox>rietors, X'^- 128. 

Pukbrawan, Xd’- ^3, 87, 88, 208, 

211, 326. 

I'lilandar, pp. 100, 218. 

Pura, jip. 51, 87, 88, 161, 251, 326. 
Purwa ^^Iir, pP- 320, 323. 

Ibilandar, xd>- ^39, 248. 

Pura, XT- 51, 87, 88, 164, 251, 326. 
Purwa Mir, xd’- 320, 323. 

Q 

Qassabs, p. 120. 

R 

Radban, pp. 106, 222, 234. 
Ragbubansis, x>- 105 ;vide also Raj- 

X)uts. 

Rahaniax^ur, pp. 105, 188, 236. 
Rabnas, pp. 12, 320. 

Raikwars, x^- 105; t>ide also Rajputs 
Railways, pp. 86, 87, 267, 258. 
Rainfall, p. 21. 

Raix>ur, pp. 109, 323. 

Rajpur, p. 335. 

Rajputs, pp. 100, 104—111, 120, 

128, 129, 136, 140. 

Rainaipur, px^. 52, 108, 275, 281. 
Rainaipur distributarv, X’- 52» . 

Raiiiel, pp. 91, 91, 187, 258. 

Rampur, pp. 89, 293, 299. 

Rangaon p. 223. 

Rama, p. 333. 

Ranjitpur, p. 61. 
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Ranjitpur distributary, pp. 50, 279, 
339. 

Rar, p. 190. 

Rasdban, pp. 94, 3 78, 184, 327. 
liasdhari disti'ibiitary, pp, 55, 240. 
Rasulabad, pp. 8G, 129, 164, 223, 

328. 

Rasulabad pargana, pp. 146, 201, 

219-250, 283. 

Rasiilpur Goiigaiiiaii, pp. 7, 12, 233. 
Rasulpur Rawatgaon, p. 106. 
Rataiipur, p]). 2SJ, 329. 

Ralepur distributary, p. 52. 

Rathors, j). 105; tude also Rajputs. 
Ratwaha rivur, pp. 0, 53, 286. 
Ravines, pp. 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, 16. 
Ra^vatpur, pp. 87, 13t, 329. 

Ra/apur distributary, pp. 286, 306. 
Rfigstration, p. 172. 

Religions, p. 100. 

Rents, pp. 137—141. 

Reona, pp. 54, 313, 299. 

Reona distributary, pp. 53, 234. 
Revenue, vide Fiscal History. 

Rice, p. 40 

Rind river, pp. 5, 9, 89, 232, 285, 
319. 

Rivers, 2-8, 57. 

Roads, pp. 85, 86, 88, 89, 90. 

Rura, pp. 13, 38, 54, 174, 182, 181, 
330. 

s 

Sachendi, pp. 88, 91, 107, 108, 123, 
161, 201, 215, 330. 

Sachendi pargana, p, 146. 

Sashi, p. 290. 

Saibasi, p. 320. 

Saibasu pp. 132, 256. 

Saiyids, pp. 118, 119. 

Sajeti, pp. 164, 333. 

Sakrej, pp. 107, 201. 

Sakrej pargana, pp. 146, 201. 

Salahra distributary, pp. 55,. 342. 
Salcxnpur, pp. 146, 331. 

Saleinpur Mahera, pp. 90, 106. 
Salpetre, p. 1'5. 

Saruaun, p. 105. 

Sanao river, pp. 7, 244. 

Sangawan, p. 180. 

Sapahi, pp. 86, 107, 131, 203, 332. 
Sarai Ganj, pp. 90, 334. 

Sarayan, p. 123. 

Sarh, pp. 52, 86, 126, 146, 164, 332. 
Sarh Salempur pargana, pp. 146, 
317. 

Sarwan Khera, pp. 231, 234, 333. 
Satbidhai river, p. 6. 

Sathra, p. 13 5. 

Satha distributary, pp. 55, 246. 

Sengar river, pp. 6, 9, 85, 98, 233, 
243, 285. 


Sengars, pp. 105. Ill, 167; vide aho 
Rajputs. 

Seuntha, pp. 108, 333. 

Sewerage, p. 272. 

Settlements, pp. 145—151. 

Sex, p. 99. 


Shabba 

zpur, 

p. 51. 



Shahpii 

ir, pp 

. 115, 188, 

200, 

230. 

'237, 

241. 




Sheep, 

p. 20 




Sheikh 

s, pp. 

117, 118. 



Sheoli, 

pp. 

51, 94, 123, 

131, 

164, 


333. 

Sbeoli distr]})utarv, pp. 50, 339. 
Slieoli pargana, pp. 116, 203. 
Sheorajpur, pp. 83, 87, 88, 106, 131, 
364, 215, 331. 

Sheorajpur distributary, pp. 50, 
251. 

Sheorajpur Tabsil, pp. 9, 12, 82, 42. 
46. 331. 

Sbukrpur I’aras, pp. 292, 325. 
Sicbauli, p. 91. 

Sidhaniau, p. 235. 

Sihari, p. 291. 

Sikandra, j)p. 55, 85, 164, 178, 341. 
Sikandra di8trit)ntjiry, pp. 55, 216, 
Silcandra pargana, pp. 93, 315, 116, 

3 55, 209, 283. 

Sikhs, pp. 300, 323. 

Siinhhua, pp. 89, 133, 190. 

! Sirsaul, pr>. 86, 221, 33 6, 342. 
i Sirsi, p. 290. 

Sisaniau, p. 268. 

Sisodhas, pp. Ill, 248; vide aiso 
Kajjuits. 

Sisupur, p. 309. 

Sitlnnara, pp. 12, 53. 

Siyari river, pp. 6, 254, 285. 

Small pox, pp. 3 0, 11. 

Somhansis, pp. Ill, 252; vi'e a'po 
Rajputs. 

Sona, pp. 108, 131. 

Sonars, p. 116. 

Srinagar, p. 66. 

Stamps, p. 171. 

Subhauli, p. 342. 

Sugarcane, p. 40. 

Sugar manufacture, p. 80-81. 

Supa river, p. 6. 

Surasi, p. 106. 

T 

Taga, pp. 55, 307. 

Tahsils, pp. 93, 143, 146. 

Taktaiili, p. 92. 

Taktauli distributary, p. 50. 

TamboHs, p. 146. 

Tanneries, pp. 76, 78. 

Targaon, pp. 108, 294, 299, 342. 
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Telegraphs, p. 174. 

Telis, p. 114. 

Tenants, p. 135. 

Tciit-making, p. 78. 

Teonga, pp. 115, 188, 237, 247-248. 
Tigam, pY). 232, 235. 

Tigain distribntary, p. 51. 
Tikangaon, p. 301. 

Tikri, p. 164. 

Tik\\anpnr, ]>. L25. 

Tilannchi, pp. 7, 233, 234. 

Tilsahri, f>p. 15^, 108, 320, 323, 31 
Timber, p. 16; vide also 3'rees. 
Ti]ui. p. 200. 

Tirrna, pp. 102, 281 
Tisab. p. 110. 

Tiwariyinr 8aletny)ur, 100, 130. 
To)>a(‘co, ])p. 38, 311 
Toinars, ]>. 105; tude also Raipnls 
Towns, ]). 08. 

Tnulc, pp. 73, 208. 

Tramways, p. 81. 

Transport, p. 20. 

Trees, pp. 13, If, 

Turna, p. 001. 


u 

Ujjainis. p. 110; vide Tanwars. 
T'^margarh, p. 188. 

Urd, p. 41. 


Usar, pp. 12, 253, 319, 320. 
Uttlia, p. 111. 


V 

I Vaeeination, pp. 27, 30. 

I Virtoria mills, p. 79. 
i VTIlages, p. 00. 

' Vital slaiistics, p. 23, 

w 

Wages, p. 60. 

Waste land, p. 12. 
Water-level, p. 55. 

Water w’oiks, p. 273. 

I Weights and measures, }>. VO. 

Wells, p|). 16, 55. 

; Wheat, p. 37. 

Wild animals, p. 16. 

Woollen mills, p. 79. 

I Wool-\vcavinf>-, pp. 76, 79. 

z 


i Zaid eiY)ps, p. 35. 

I Zainpnr, y^j). 65, 85, 243, 246. 
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